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RETURN OF THE RAILROADS 


There is just a faint hope, at this writing, that 
the Senate will pass the Cummins railroad bill this 
week; that Congress will deny itself a holiday re- 
cess; and that, some time before the first of Janu- 
ay an agreement on railroad legislation will be 
tached by the conference committees of the two 
houses and their agreement will be ratified by the 
House and Senate. ‘There is, of course, no law 
against hoping. If this hope is realized there will 
be no necessity for longer retention of the roads 
wder federal control. They may go back at the 
end of this year to private operation, according to 
the plan announced by the President some time 
ago. 

One other possibility presents itself. It is that, 
talizing the impossibility of carrying out such a 
Pogram at this late date, the House and Senate 
will forego complete legislation at this time, en- 
ating only some simple measure that will permit 
restoration to private ownership at once without 
hardship or unfairness, postponing the complete 
Program until next year. This, to be sure, would 
be hazardous, for, though the roads might carry 
o for a month or two without any legislation, 
Provided the present government guaranty were 
‘ontinued, they and the public would be taking 
thances as to what Congress might ultimately do. 
The railroads, in starting in “on their own” again 
ae entitled to know what the future holds for 
them and under what conditions they must oper- 
ate as a permanent proposition. 

So, unless that faint hope blazes unexpectedly 
into something stronger between the time of this 
Writing and the time when it is read, there is noth- 
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ing for it, in our opinion, but to carry out the pro- 
gram suggested by Director-General Hines to the 
President, under which the President would change 
his plan of returning the railroads the first of the 
year and announce that he will continue to hold 
them. If they are to be held, we suppose that, for 
accounting reasons, it would be best to hold them 
for six months or one year, as suggested, but we 
hope the shorter period will be chosen. It ought 
to be long enough. If it should prove not to be, it 
could be extended at its expiration. A definite 
period is to be preferred to an indefinite one, in 
order that the roads may remake their plans for 
reorganization under private operation. It is true 
that they had definite notice of return the first of 
the year and were making their plans accordingly 
—which plans must now all be altered or cast aside 
—but a- repetition of the present situation is 
hardly to be expected—though no one can make 
any definite promises as to what may be done or 
not done by the aggregation of well-fed triflers 
who are supposed to be serving us as law- 
makers, %& 

It is bootless now to scold the senators for the 
way they have muddled things, for scolding will 
not bring order out of the muddle, which is now a 
fact and not a horror merely looked forward to. 
Besides, little could be said now that has not al- 
ready been said. The senators have had ample 
time to do everything that everybody—including 
themselves—admits must be done. There is no 
excuse for their failure to act. There is no ex- 
plaining away the reason for their neglect—lack of 
appreciation of the public need and lack of desire 
to fulfill the public trust placed in them. The sen- 
ators who have thus failed to do their duty are 
not even crooked. They are just incompetent, in- 
efficient, senile and lazy. They do not belong in 
a penal institution—though we -should be pleased 
to see them there—but in a home for feeble minded. 

There is no use, either, in dwelling on the disap- 
pointment to the carriers involved in their being 
told now that all their plans for reorganization 
have been for naught. It has been difficult, even 
under the promise of the President as made, for 
the carriers to make plans with definiteness, for, 
clearly, his promise to return the roads the first 
of the year was not an actual pledge, but merely a 
declaration of intention, subject to change if cir- 
cumstances seemed to make a change advisable. 
And those circumstances have arisen. Still, some 
progress had been made. The railroad executives 
knew pretty well what they expected to do and 
where to lay their hands on the men they wanted. 
In some cases arrangements with these men had 
been made. We suppose in such cases the railroad 
corporations will have to stand the expense. In 
other cases tentative arrangements had been made. 
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Both the men who were doing the hiring and the 
men who were to be hired are thus thrown out of 
gear. The upset will make things the more diffi- 
cult for the future. 

Things are topsy-turvy also for those railroad 
men who have been employed by the Railroad Ad- 
ministration proper. Many of them had made 
plans for employment with individual carriers. Are 
they to carry out these plans or will they remain 
with the Administration? If the former, how will 
their places be filled? Of course the Administra- 
tion, as the operator of all the railroads, has the 
power to make these men do its will or quit. But 
is there never to be an end of sacrifice on the part 
of these burden bearers, who are being slaughtered 
to make a holiday for the Senate? 

What is to become, for instance, of the freight 
traffic committees? They have been closing up 
their business under instructions from the Admin- 
istration. Are they to resume? If so, are the rail- 
road men who have served on them to continue to 
serve? They can be made to, of course, and many 
of them are accustomed now to holding two jobs. 
But how about the shipper members? They have 
been dropping off in great numbers since the war 
ended. The patriotic inspiration for such service 
gave out with the end of the war and the novelty 
wore off long ago. Is it to be expected that these 
committees will exhibit any degree of efficiency 
under prolonged federal control of the railroads? 

But there is no use in continuing the lugubrious 
view. The United States Senate is one of the 
crosses we have to bear. What’s not done cannot 
be done. Six months more may see us out of our 
misery in spite of the Senate. That isn’t very long. 
Possibly Congress will make up somewhat for its 
shortcomings to date by providing in the law— 
when it finally enacts one—that government con- 
trol must end with next June, even if the Presi- 
dent now proposes a year more of it. 

The thought of the wrecking of the present traf- 
fic committees through this sudden change in the 
plan for restoration of the roads to their owners, 
leads us to make a suggestion. We have made it 
before, to no purpose. Others have made it also, 
though no one has pressed it hard. It can be 
made now with increased force, we think. It is, 
now that the government must keep the roads for 
another period of months, for the reason that it 
would not be fair or productive of any economic 
good to return them without legislation, that they 
be retained only to the smallest extent necessary 
and that to them be permitted fullest possible con- 
trol of themselves. In other words, why cannot 
the Railroad Administration permit the railroad 
corporations to operate themselves for account of 
the Administration? Continue the government 
rental, of course, and retain’ the skeleton of the 
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Railroad Administration organization with al its 
powers intact, but use only such of these powers 
as must be used under central control. 

Many thought this was the way in which the 
government should have exercised war control 
over the roads from the first, instead of taking over 
the whole thing, lock, stock and barrel, as it did; 
others, as time passed, came to the conclusion that, 
even if, possibly, this method could not well have 
been used at first, the time had finally arrived for 
it. If every it was possible as an efficient plan, it 
is possible now. There is every reason why it 
should be employed if it is possible. It is certain 
that the roads are to go back some day, somehow. 
That being settled and the fact of government 
control being forced on us through no one’s desire, 
but merely by reason of the negligence of those 
whose business it was to remove it, there is every 
argument in favor of the minimum of control 
necessary under enforced government operation 


‘and the maximum of individual initiative possible 


under government control. The plan offers at 
least as satisfactory service to the shipping public 
as does the present plan; it would afford the car 
riers a chance to reorganize their business while 
still under the protection of the government guar 
anty—and the reorganization would be completed 
by the time the roads were thrown on their ow 
responsibility ; and it would afford relief to the in 
dividuals who have served the public at a sacrifice 
and who are now entitled to begin thinking of 
themselves. 

At the very least, abolish the traffic committees 
and forego the right of the Railroad Administra 
tion to make all rates, sneaked into the law b 
misrepresentation as to the use intended to be 
made of it. Let the Director-General, for the car 
riers, initiate rates as long as government contro 
continues and let the Commission treat these pro 
posed rates just as it always treated proposals of 
the carriers under the act to regulate commerce 
Remember that the Director-General is not com 
pelled to make rates, as he does. 
trol law merely gives him power to do so—it does 
not say he must do so. Give the Commission 
not through a new law, but through the voluntar 
act of the Railroad Administration—its old powe 
over rates, the Administration, of course, retain 
ing the power given it by the federal control la 
to take things into its own hands when there is 
an emergency occasion for so doing. 

If we can have a little reasonable action of this 
sort, things will not be so bad, even under con 
tinued federal control. We can even fancy some 
of those most bitterly opposed to government oper 
ation coming to believe and admit that it might 
be much worse. 
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December 20, 1919 


Current Topics : 
in Washington 


Continued Government Operation.— 
As the time draws near for a final 
decision on whether the railroads are 
going back at the beginning of 1920 
or are going to remain in the hands 
of the government, opponents of a 
continuance of government control 
begin admitting to themselves that 
they have not shown a great deal of 
strategy in the management of their 
part of the question. Just a year ago 
the President began talking about re- 
turning the railroads. Opponents of 
a continuance of control were horror 
stricken over the idea of the property being returned in 
advance of proper legislation. Apparently, yielding to 
entreaties not to do that, the President talked about 
holding them for a reasonable time to enable Congress 
to legislate. The idea got abroad that he meant legis- 
lation before March 4, the day on which the Congress 
then existing would die by limitation. Thereupon, there 
were more groans because that was not considered time 
enough. Again the President seemed to yield. In May 
he expressed the intention of returning them December 
31. For a month there has been more groaning because 
there has been no legislation. Tactically, nearly every 
opponent of continuance is ready to admit he is not in a 
good position to argue with those who believe in a con- 
tinuance of government operation. While the President 
was talking about returning the roads, the two directors- 
general and many of those of his supporters who would 
begin taking snuff if he said that that would help restore 
the world to a sane level were advocating an extension 
of government control by affirmative action for two or 
five years. Some thought there was no inconsistency in 
the President talking one way and some of his ardent 
supporters talking the other. Some students of psychology 
are willing to admit now that the probable effect on 
opponents of the President of his talk about returning 
without waiting for legislation would be to make them 
dawdle along just to show him that they could not be 
hurried, and thereby create a condition on which advo- 
cates of a continuance of federal control could found 
another campaign for a solution (?), consisting of a post- 
ponement of the day of return to a time when no Cor- 
poration would be willing to take back its property, loaded 
down with obligations created on the say-so of the, Di- 
rector-General, but without opportunity for a judicial de- 
termination of the question whether the obligations placed 
on the property should have been put there. Under the 
terms of the Denison amendment to the Esch bill—the 
one which Director-General Hines favored—the corpora- 
tions would be required to pay to the government such 
large sums that it is doubtful if they could finance them- 
selves, even if compensation at the present rate were 
continued for six months. The inclination among op- 
ponents of continuance has been to be gloomy because 
the senators and representatives who are also opposed 
to continuance were so slow in performing their tasks. 


Plumb Plan Yellow Press.—Organized labor that ob- 
tains its information from the organ of the Plumb Plan 
League has been fed some stuff in the form of “news” 
that would shame the most saffron tinted newspaper that 
ever existed. For instance, pretending to tell what hap- 
pened in the Senate December 8, when the Cummins bill 
came near passing, the Plumb Plan newspaper, under the 
caption, “Steam-Roller Used in Senate; Trick of Wall 
Street Fails,” said the bill came near passing while Sen- 
ator LaFollette “was temporarily out of the chamber.” 
The fact is the parliamentary move of bringing the bill 
out of that stage known as consideration in the commit- 
tee of the whole, into the Senate, took place while Sen- 
ator La Follette sat in the front row, apparently oblivious 
to anything and everything that was going on. Figura- 
tively, he was sound asleep at the switch, although his 
eyes were open and his ears uncovered. The presiding 
officer said all the words called for by the rules and 
said them in the usual tone of voice, but La Follette did 
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not wake up until the clerk was getting ready to call the 
roll. Then LaFollette, who had not been out of the 
chamber at all, resorted to the time-gaining expedient of 
suggesting the absence of a quorum. The roll, instead of 
being called on the passage of the bill, was called to. 
ascertain if there were as many as forty-eight senators 
in the chamber or within call of the secretary’s voice. 
While that was going on LaFollette was collecting: his 
wits and when he had them massed he suggested adjourn- 
ment because he was not ready to go on with his speech. 
The only reason the bill was taken from the committee 
of the whole into the Senate was that neither La Follette 
nor any other senator appeared to be ready to talk. The 
fact that the tale is not true is of no significance. It 
shows that LaFollette is alive to the interests of the 
“peepul,” which is the main thing, in the present stage 
of the Plumb Plan fight. 


Is Labor for La Follette or McAdoo?—Evil-minded men, 
such as sometimes think it worth while to try problems 
in political addition, subtraction and division, might won- 
der, in view of the complimentary things the Plumb plan 
publicity agents are saying about La Follette, in connec- 
tion with railroad legislation, whether organized railroad 
labor is to be delivered to La Follette or McAdoo. The 
former Director-General has sometimes been suspected of 
having planned to garner ‘the two, three, ten, or fifteen 
million votes of organized labor as a reward for what he 
did itor railroad labor while he was attaching his name 
to General Order No. 27, supplements thereto, amend- 
ments of and interpretations thereof, the quantity of which 
has become so great that No. 27 and its parts are being 
published as a separate volume. If La Follette is now to 
cut the melon, some of the former Director-General’s friends. 
may ask to be pardoned for asking whether republics 
alone are ungrateful. 


The Indiana-Illinois War.—Indiana and Illinois commis- 
sioners, attending the hearings and conferences on the 
rate scheme presented as compliance with the Commis- 
sion’s advice on the Illinois Classification case, December 
16 made suggestions of a rate war, which, if carried out 
when the states again have control over rates within their 
borders, may make it necessary for publications that pay 
close attention to railroad regulation and railroad opera- 
tion news to consider the desirability of hiring some of 
the correspondents who bent their energies to an elucida- 
tion of the grand strategy on.the western front. Messrs. 
Lewis and Field, in the conferences with Directors Cham- 
bers and Thelen, compared grievances, which is usually 
the first symtom of the gathering of a war cloud. Each 
side also disclaimed any idea of desiring to promote a 
fight. Indiana protested against the Illinois proposal to- 
have a conference. It intimated that the time for con- 
ferences was past and that it was made, not with a view 
to expediting, but delaying action. Illinois retorted that 
it was suggesting a conference now because that sugges- 
tion was made eighteen months ago and refused by Indi- 
ana. All of which, it was suggested at the time, was not 
unlike some of the talk that took place before the begin- 
ning of the world war, also since the signing of the arm- 
istice. Frank T. Bentley supported the request on the 
ground that he was speaking for heavy shipping interests 
in Wisconsin and Illinois and the largest shipping interest, 
in tonnage, in Indiana, although he said he regretted to- 
say that. Directors Chambers and Thelen decided they 
would not call a conference, but would await the decision 
of the Commission on the application for fifteenth section 
permission on behalf of non-controlled roads. When the 
railroads are returned, Director Chambers may be left out 
in No Man’s Land, half way between the two contending 
states, while they lay the foundations for a treaty of 
Versailles, better known as a Shreveport case. 


Export Freight Demurrage and Storage.—Now that the 
question of storage and demurrage on export freight mov- 
ing on through bills of lading is in a fair way to final 
settlement, the wonder is that a disposition of the matter 
was not made years ago. The rule that the party respon- 
sible for the delay shall pay the cost incurred on account 
of his shortcoming, it is suggested, is simple enough, even 
if a determination as to where the fault lies is ground 
for a lawsuit every now and then. The question was 
not very important, except when there was congestion at 
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the ports. Usually the railroads were eager to get export 
traffic to the ports, even if it did not move out for six 
months. They often solicited business before there was 
any sale or any idea when it would be booked for ocean 
carriage. The railroads had warehouse space to spare. 
When space became comparatively scarce, some ship lines 
played scurvy tricks on some of the railroads. Their 
agents notified the railroad agents that on such and such 
a date there would be a ship leaving such and such a 
port. The railroad solicitors were told to get busy and 
find freight for it. Then, if the efforts of the railroad 
agents resulted in sending so much freight to the ports 
that the ship line could pick and choose the cargo, it 
would take the profitable stuff and leave the rest in the 
railroad warehouses. It was tricks like that that made 
the railroads move for a reduction of free time at the 
ports. The war brought in the permit system, but that 
was so greatly abused that the railroads had to shut down 
on that and make the shipper agree to pay storage or 
demurrage, even after he was given a permit to send his 
stuff to port. Hereafter if a permit is issued and the 
freight is delayed, the party at fault will have to pay the 
Storage or demurrage. A. Be S. 


MERCHANT MARINE HEARINGS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Senate committee on commerce, which has judis- 
diction over merchant marine and shipping affairs, has 
announced that it will begin hearings, January 12, on the 
general subject of merchant marine legislation. The purpose 
of the hearings will be to determine a merchant marine 
policy and to consider all bills relating to shipping now 
before the committee. The committee has set January 8 for 
a hearing on the claims of wooden shipbuilders as to 
contracts made with the Shipping Board. Senator Jones 
of Washington, has introduced a bill providing for settle- 
ment of these claims. 


OPERATING STATISTICS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Operating Statistics Section of the Railroad Admin- 
istration, December 15, published figures covering the 
financial results of operation for October for all class I 
roads in federal operation. These comprise 232,149 miles 
.of road, or 97 per cent of the total of 240,177 miles of 
road federally operated. The railroad announcement fol- 
‘lows: 


CLASS I ROADS IN FEDERAL OPERATION. 
Condensed Income Account. 
Increase 
Month of October. or Decrease. 

1919. 1918. Amount. P.c. 
Operating revenues...... $503,488,334 $484,372, 562 $19,115,772 3.9 
-Operating expenses .... 399,400,554 378,975,377 20,425,177 5.4 
104,087,780 105,397,185 1,309,405 
27,128,003 19,212,699 7,915,304 
76,959,7 86,184,486 ees «| 


Net operating revenue.. 

Taxes, rents, 

Net operating income... 

-Operating ratio 
*Indicates decrease. 


“One-twelfth of the annual rental due the companies 
.covered by the report amounts to $74,356,354, so that the 
net profit to the government was $2,603,423 for these prop- 
-erties. 


“In this connection it should be observed that on ac- 
-count of the restoration on October 1 of car per diem 
charges as between railroads in federal operation the 
equipment rents in October, 1919, included $6,000,000 car 
per diem debits, while the corresponding credits which 
inure on this account to other railroads in federal opera- 
tion on account of October transportation, will not appear 
until November; also that there was a large amount of 
revenue, estimated to be not less than $3,000,000, from 
coal traffic transported in October, which is not included 
in the October revenues because, on account of the then 
impending coal strike, such coal traffic was held in transit 
in the last few days in October and the revenues shown 
.on the waybills relating thereto were not taken into ac- 
count for the month. 

“The net result of these two items would be to add 
approximately $9,000,000 to the net operating income, as 
stated above, which would result in a net profit to the 
government of $11,603,423. 

“In making comparison with last year it should be noted 
that freight and passenger rates are on substantially the 
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same basis in both years. The expenses in October, 1918, 
include about $12,800,000 back pay applicable to prior 
months, but they do not, on the other hand, reflect the 
increases to quite a number of classes of employes granted 
subsequent to October, 1918, which are included in the 
October, 1919, expenses. In addition, the expenses for 
October, 1919, include about $4,800,000 back pay applicable 
to previous months. 

“Complete figures for freight train operation, including 
mixed trains, show: 


CLASS I ROADS IN FEDERAL OPERATION. 
Freight Traffic Movement. 


Month of Coe. 
1919. 918. 


Increase 
or Decrease. 
Amount. P.¢, 
$501,453 
98,154 


130,287 
553 


Revenue and non-r 
nut ton miles (thews. ) $40,343,750 $39,842,297 
Loaded freight car miles 
1,439,586 1,341,432 


(thous. ) 
Total freight car miles 

thous.) 2,104,816 1,974,529 
Freight train sniten “a 55,302 
Trainload, tons ae 
Carload, tons 28-0 
Per cent loaded to total 

car miles 68.4 67.9 

*Indicates decrease. 


“There was an increase in the revenue and non-revenue 
ton miles during the month compared with the correspond- 
ing month of $1918 for the first time since the month of 
January, 1919. 

“The results for the ten months ended October 30 were 
as follows: 


CLASS I ROADS IN FEDERAL OPERATION. 
Condensed Income Account. 
en Months 

Ended October 31 = a. 

19. 1918. P.¢. 
Operating revenues..$4,234,992,130 $3,985,178,160 $249°3 $13, 970 6.3 
Operating expenses.. 3, 556,7 20, 774 01,838,204 354, 882, 570 111 
Net operating rev. 678,271,356 "783, 339,956 *105, 068, 600... 
Taxes, rents, etc.... 199,288,721 183,363, 173 15, "925,548 
Net operating income 478,982,635 599,976, Lie *120, 994,148 
10/12 of annual rent 
Operating loss 264,580,905 
Operating ratio ..... 84.0 


Increase 


743,563,540 743,563,540 
143,586,757 120, 994, 14s 
80.3 3.7 


“It must be remembered that the comparison between 
the ten months’ periods is substantially affected by the 
fact that the rate increases, approximating 25 per cent, 
which were in effect this year, became effective for pas- 
senger and freight traffic, respectively, the middle and 
latter part of June, 1918, and also by the fact that numer- 
ous important wage increases which were effective for all 
of 1919 were effective for only part or none of 1918. 

CLASS I ROADS IN FEDERAL OPERATION. 
Freight Traffic Movement, 


Ten Months 
Ended October 31 or Decrease. 


1919. 1918. Amount. P.¢. 
Revenue and non-reve- 
nue ton miles (thous.)$328,792,002 $367,802, 998*$39, 010,996 *10.6 
Loaded car miles (thous.) 11,773,69 12,615,1 *841,450 %6.7 
Total car miles (thous.). 17, one 903 18,556,784 *1,297, "881 7.0 
Freight train i 
539,609 *67, - “ns 
682 
29.2 


(thous.) 
“1 3 bf 
68.0 2 0.3 


Increase 


Trainload, tons 
Carloads, tons 
Per cent loaded to total 
car miles 
*Denotes decrease. 
“Figures published by the Bureau of Statistics of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for class I roads and 
large terminal companies operating 234,122 miles of road, 
of which a small proportion is not in federal operation, 
were as follows: 


CLASS I RAILROADS AND LARGE TERMINAL COMPANIES. 
Condensed Income Account. 
Increase 
Month of October. or Decrease. 
1919. 1918. Amount. P.¢. 
$509, 718,565 — ray 236 - 900,329 
Operating expenses 405, "237 454.092 


3.9 
‘ 1,357,145 & . 
Net operating revenue... 103, 907,328 106, 364,144 3" 456,816 , 
Taxes, rents, etc 7,510,115 19,010,859 8,499, 256 oe 
Net operating income.. 7 397,213 87,353,285 *10, 066.6 eo 
Operating ratio 79.61 78.33 

*Denotes decrease. 


Operating revenues 


Ten Months Increase 
or Decrease. 


a October 31 
Amount. P.¢ 


919. 1918. 
Operating revenues..$4,292, 802, 493 $4, 043, 977,058 $248, 825,435 i 
Operating expenses.. 3,615,440,558 3,255,953,306 359,487,252 11 
Net operating revenue o77's61 938 788,023, "752 *110,661,817 + 
Taxes, rents, etc.... 196,279,404 180,813,074 15, "466,330 

Net operating income 481,082,531 607, 210, v4 #126,128, e 
Operating ratio 84 80. 3.7 

*Denotes decrease. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 


MARINE INSURANCE 


The Commission, in a report written by Commissioner 
Hall on No. 8827, opinion No. 5939, 55 I. C. C. 374-6, Public 
Utilities Commission of the State of Colorado et al. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. et al., has modified the original report and order, 
contained in 52 I. C. C. 439-60,.so as to permit the carriers to 
include in the factor of ocean carriage through Galveston 
the cost of marine insurance from Atlantic seaboard points 
to Galveston, in the joint ocean-and-rail and rail-ocean-and- 
rail rates from Atlantic seaboard points to Colorado com- 
mon points. The joint rates include insurance against mar- 
ine risk. That is to say, the shipper using the rates is en- 
titled to recover, even if there is a marine loss, but the 
rates when made were not made with a view to including 
therein the cost of the marine insurance which the partici- 
pants in the joint rates must have on the goods carried, to 


protect themselves for the liability incurred as insurers on ~ 


such joint rates. 


RATES ON COPPER 


In a report on No. 10492, Phelps-Dodge Corporation et al. 
vs. Arizona & New Mexico Ry. et al., Examiner W. R. Mc- 
Farland proposes that the Commission hold that rates on 
copper bullion, carload, from points in Arizona to New 
York, to Galveston and New Orleans are not unreasonable 
nor otherwise unlawful, and that therefore the complaint 
should be dismissed. 


RATES ON COAL 


A recommendation that the complaint be dismissed has 
been made in No. 10700, Union Tanning Co. vs. Carolina, 
Clinchfield & Ohio et al., by Attorney-Examiner Pattison. 
He recommended that the rates on bituminous coal from 
the Appalachia group of mines in southwestern Virginia 
to Old Fort, N. C., be held not unreasorfable. 


RATE ON COAL 


In a tentative report on 10710, Utilities Development 
Corporation et al. vs. P. C. C. & St. L. et al., Examiner 
F. H. Barclay has recommended a holding that the rate 
of 70 cents per net ton on run of mine coal from Bicknell, 
Ind., to Edwardsport, Ind., initiated by the Director-Gen- 
eral of Railroads, be held unreasonable to the extent that 
it exceeded or may exceed 40 cents per net ton. He also 
recommended that reparation be made. 

The rate under attack applies from all mines on the 
Indianapolis-Vincennes division of the Pan Handle to other 
Points on that division. Some of the hauls are 45 and 50 
niles long, but the haul in this instance is only 4% 
niles, being from the mines to the power plant of the 
complainant. The recommendation of the Commission is 
based on the theory that the rate charged was too great 
for the service rendered, even if it does apply throughout 
the group. 


RATE ON COAL 


Examiner Thomas M. Woodward has advised the Com- 

Mission, in a tentative report on No. 10633, Schram Glass 
Manufacturing Co. vs. Director-General, that the complaint 
Should be dismissed. His idea is that the rate of 30 cents 
per ton on coal from mines at Hillsboro, Ill., to the com- 
Plainant’s plant, also at Hillsboro, is not unreasonable. 
_ Prior to June 25, 1918, the Commission had allowed an 
Mcrease of 15 cents a ton on coal in Central Freight 
Association territory, but the Public Utilities Commission 
of Illinois had allowed an increase of only 10 cents a 
ton. When the Director-General, in General Order No. 
28, authorized the increases therein specified, the Big Four 
added 5 cents to the prior rate, so as to obtain the bene- 
fit of a 15-cent increase, such as had been allowed by 
the Commission to C. F. A. lines on interstate shipments, 
and then added the increase allowed by the Director- 
eneral. : 


The glass manufacturing company was of the idea that 
that method of arriving at the rate authorized by the 
Director-General was not warranted. Examiner Wood- 
ward, however, is of the contrary mind, hence his recom- 
mendation of dismissal. 


RATE ON BARLEY COAL 


A recommendation that a finding of unreasonableness 
and award of reparation be made has been submitted by 
Examiner E. L. Gaddess in No. 10747, New Jersey Power 
& Light Co. vs. Central of New Jersey et al. His recom- 
mendation is that a rate of $3.20 per gross ton on barley 
coal from Scranton, Pa., to Dover, N. J., be held unrea- 
sonable to the extent that it exceeded the subsequently 
publishel rate of $2.40 per gross ton. The effect of Gen- 
eral Order No. 28 was to impose a class rate of $1.60 for 
a haul of 3.8 miles beyond Lake Junction, N. J., to des- 
tination. The carriers, recognizing the impropriety of 
this adjustment, subsequently established a joint com- 
modity rate of $2.40. 


RATE ON BARYTES 


In a proposed report on No. 10757, N. Z. Graves, Inc., vs. 
Western & Atlantic, Examiner E. L. Gaddess recommended 
a finding that the rate on barytes, from Cartersville, Ga., 
to South Camden, N. J., was unreasonable to the extent 
that it exceeded the rate to Camden, N. J., and that repara- 
tion be made. The shipments moved between January 5 
and March 31,1916. They were first billed at a rate of $3.84 
per gross ton, but subsequently correction bills were sent 
out calling for $4.79 per ton. Some shipments via other 
and longer routes were billed at the lower rate and refunds, 
with the permission of the Commission, were made on cars 
for which the higher rate was exacted. The L. & N. and 
Atlantic Coast Line changed their rates so as to show South 
Camden as taking the same rate as Camden proper. 

The rate, since the twenty-five per cent increase, has 
been $4.80 via all routes. In defending the $4.79 rate the 
Southern contended that the $3.84 rate to Camden proper 
was in error. The report says the Southern objected to 
settling at the lower rate because it would allow that car- 
rier an extremely low proportional. The examiner re- 
marked, however, that the Commission is not concerned 
with divisions at this time. 

As the rate was corrected when the twenty-five per cent 
advance was made, no order for the future was necessary. 


RATE ON BAT GUANO 


Examiner Gartner has made a report on No. 10669, Jen- 
nings-Jarratt Co. vs. I. & G. N. et al., recommending the 
dismissal of a complaint seeking the establishment of a 
rate for the future via St. Louis on bat guano from Laredo, 
Tex., to Paulsboro, N. J., and points taking the same rate 
no higher than the rate applicable via New Orleans, and 
reparation on that basis on two carloads. Gartner found 
that the shipments had been overcharged and recommended 
refund authorization. 


REPARATION CASE 


A recommendation that the amended complaint be dis- 
missed has been made by Examiner H. C. Wilson on Nos. 
698 and 707 (Sub. Nos. 215 and 541), Oden & Elliott et 
al. vs. Seaboard Air Line et al. Mr. Wilson believes that 
the former report of the Commission in 37 I. C. C. 345, 
denying reparation to Oden and Elliott on 84 shipments 
of lumber on which they failed to establish that they bore 
the transportation charges should be reaffirmed as not in 
conflict with the opinion of the Supreme Court in South- 
ern Pacific vs. Darnell-Taenzer Lumber Co. (245 U. S. 531). 
The amended complaint brought in new parties complain- 
ant, but the Commission should hold, Mr. Wilson said, 
that their claims were barred by the statute of limita- 
tions, which says that claims for reparation must be filed 
within two years “and not later.” 
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RATES ON MINE PROPS 


Attorney-Examiner M. A. Pattison, in a tentative report 
on No. 10705, David J. Ward and Arthur M. Northrup, 
trading as John Bowden, vs. New York, Philadelphia & 
Norfolk, et al., has recommended a finding that rates on 
mine props from points of. origin in the eastern shore 
territory of Virginia, Delaware and Maryland to Shenan- 
doah, Pa., and points taking the same rates, were unrea- 
sonable and that an award of reparation should be made. 
A further recommendation is that the complaint be dis- 
missed as to shipments moving subsequent to August 14, 
1918, and as to destinations on the Delaware, Lackawanna 
& Western and Delaware & Hudson Company. 

The complaint grew out of the original and supplemental 
decisions in Virginia Pine Timber Co. vs. N. Y. P. & N., 
50 I. C. C., 327, and 52 I. C. C., 249. Reparation was de- 
nied in the original report, but on complainants’ petition 
for a modification in the finding, the case was reopened 
for consideration on the record as made. On reconsid- 
eration, reparation was awarded. The shipments involved 
in the complaint on which this tentative report was made 
were controlled by somewhat different facts, hence the 
additional proceeding. 


DEMURRAGE ON BARRELS 


Examiner Satterfield has submitted a tentative report 
recommending the dismissal of No. 10794, the Cleveland 
Cooperage Co. vs. Cleveland, Cincinnati, Chicago & St. 
Louis et al., on the ground that the demurrage charges as- 


sessed on a carload of barrels held at Cleveland in De- 


’ gember, 1917, after being loaded, as the complainant said, 
on erroneous information from the Erie, that Nutley, N. J., 
was not embargoed. When the complainant’s car, loaded 
on the Big Four tracks, was tendered to the Erie it was 
. refused on the ground that while Nutley was not embar- 

oed as to traffic originating on the Erie, it was embargoed 
as to traffic tendered the Erie by connections. 

The complainant “took a chance” of. getting the barrels 
through, leaving them in a car for two months, on the 
theory of the Erie yardmaster, according to the complain- 
ant, that the chances of getting it through were good. The 
examiner, in his report, said it was obvious that the com- 
plainant “speculated on being able to get this car through 
and caused it to be held under load meanwhile.” He said 
the Erie did not appear to be without fault at the beginning, 
yet its failure to furnish accurate information was not 
the proximate cause of the accrual of demurrage. Quoting 
from the reconsignment case (47 I. C. C. 590), Mr. Satter- 
field suggested that, while an embargo is evidence of car- 
rier disability, demurrage may be properly assessed for a 
detention for which the shipper is directly responsible and 
can avoid or abate. 

The Erie officials claimed to have no record of telephone 
communications showing that it gave inaccurate informa- 
tion or advice that the chances for getting the car through 
were good. It had records to show that it had asked for 
disposition orders more than once. 


PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


In a tentative report on No. 10640, National Refining 
Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al., Examiner F. H. Barclay 
recommended a holding by the Commission that the rates 
on petroleum products in carloads from Coffeyville, Kan., 
to Healdton, Okla., were and are unreasonable. He sug- 
gested reasonable rates and that reparation be made. 

The complainant has a refinery at Coffeyville, Kan., 
and a distributing station at Healdton. In 1917, 1918 and 
1919, the complainant shipped 30 box carloads of refined 
petroleum products to Healdton. Its complaint is against 
rates in tank cars which it expects to use in the future. 
Prior to September 15, 1917, the rate was 70 cents per 
hundred pounds; from September 15, 1917, to May 15, 
1918, inclusive, 50 cents; from May 16, 1918, to June 24, 
1918, inclusive, 71.5 cents; and June 25 and thereafter, 
89.5 cents. The 50-cent rate was a combination applying 
a commodity rate of 35 cents to Ardmore and the fifth 
class rate of 15 cents to Healdton. The rate of 70 cents 
was a joint fifth class rate to Ringling Junction which 
had been extended to Healdton. The 71.5 and 89.5 cent 
rates were joint fifth class rates to Healdton. Each of 
the joint rates, the report said, exceeded the sum of the 
contemporaneous local rates to and from Ardmore. 
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The complainant contended that the rate to Healdton 
should not have exceeded 32 cents, which was the rate 
in the opposite direction. The examiner recommended 
the finding that the rates prior to April 15, 1918, were 
unreasonable in so far as they exceeded the aggregate 
of the intermediates; that from the latter date to June 
24, 1918, they were unreasonable to the extent they ex- 
ceeded 32.5 cents, and that on and after June 25, 1918, 
they were and will be unreasonable to the extent that 
they have exceeded or may exceed 37 cents per hundred 
pounds, and that reparation should be made down to that 
figure. The examiner recommended also the issuance of 
an order requiring the defendants to observe the require- 
ments of the fourth section. The rate in tank cars is to 
be 37 cents, which was prescribed for box cars. 


RATE ON REFUSE MOLASSES 


A recommendation that the Commission hold the rate 
on refuse molasses, in tank carloads, from Sugar City 
and Blackfoot, Ida., to Pine Bluff, Ark., unreasonable and 
unduly prejudicial has been made by Examiner Satter. 
field in a tentative report on Docket 10781, G. U. Snyder 
& Co. vs. Union Pacific Railroad Co. et al. Mr. Satter. 
field also recommended that reparation be made. At 
the time the shipments moved a commodity rate of 41 
cents was applicable to Pine Bluff from Layton and other 
Utah points located in the same territory of production 
as the Idaho points involved in the complaint. The rail- 
roads charged the complainants 60 cents, imposing conm- 
modity rate of 41 cents to Memphis and a rate of 19 
cents beyond. The complainants contended that Pine 
Bluff should take the Memphis rate, which is now 515 
cents, and the examiner agreed with them. Reparation 
is to be made to the basis of the Memphis rate, which 
is now applicable to Pine Bluff. 


NITRATE OF SODA RATES 


A tentative report by Examiner Gerry on No. 10822, 
General Chemical Co. vs. Delaware, Lackawanna & West- 
ern et al., and No. 10742, Ault & Wiborg Co. vs. Pennsyl- 
vania et al., recémmends a holding by the Commission 
that rates on nitrate of soda, imported from Chile, from 
north Atlantic ports to points in central territory were 
and are unreasonable; that reasonable rates be estab- 
lished for the future, and that reparation be ordered. 


The General Chemical Company averred that the fifth 
class rate on 122 carloads of the chemical, imported via 
New York, Philadelphia and Baltimore and shipped to 
Willow, O., near Cleveland, and Hegewisch, IIl., near Chi- 
cago, and the subsequently established commodity rate of 
36 cents, New York to Chicago, were unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded a proposed commodity base 
rate of 30 cents. It asked for reparation amounting 10 
$10,643. The Ault & Wiborg Company complained of the 
fifth class rate of 36 cents to Ivorydale, O., within the 
switching limits of Cincinnati. The rates against which 
complaints were made were in effect from July 15, 1918, 
to November 23 of the same year, both dates inclusive. 
The Ault & Wiborg Company contended for a rate of 22.5 
cents. Various manufacturers of explosives intervened, 
but asked for no affirmative relief. 

No domestic commodity rates obtained, so when the im- 
port rates were canceled the shipments moved on class 
fication basis (namely, fifth class), which was 45 cents o2 
the day the import commodity rates were canceled. That 
rate was 87.5 per cent in excess of the ‘canceled import 
commodity rate. Then the carriers established a base 
commodity rate of 36 cents, which was 50 per cent higher 
than the withdrawn import rate. 


The 36-cent rate was established by assuming that the 
rate from New York to Pittsburgh should be the base. 
Pittsburgh is a 60 per cent point. That city, howevel, 
never received 60 per cent of the import rate, but some 
thing more, because the import rates were never scale 
back as rigidly as the domestic rates. When the import 
rate to Chicago was 24 cents, Pittsburgh was require 
to pay 17 cents. : 

Gerry found a domestic commodity rate on domestic 
sodiums of 33 cents from New York to Chicago. He 
said nothing in the record demonstrated that rates 0 
nitrate of soda should have been or should be lowe 
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than those concurrently applicable on domestic sodiums. 
Therefore, he reommended a holding that the 45 and 36 
gent rates were unreasonable because in excess of the 
3.cent commodity rate on domestic sodiums; that the 
rates to Chicago should be 100 per cent of that rate, to 
Cleveland 71 per cent, and to Cincinnati 87 per cent, of 
the base rate of 33 cents, maintaining the port differen- 
tials, Philadelphia two and Baltimore three cents under 
New York, and that reparation for the difference should 
be made. 


RATES ON SMELTER PRODUCTS 


In a tentative report on No. 10526, Anaconda Copper 
Mining Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al., Examiner W. R. 
McFarland has recommended a finding that rates on 
gmelter products between numerous points of origin in 
the west and destinations in. the east are and have been, 
since June 25, 7918, unjustly discriminatory and for the 
future will be unjust and unreasonable, unless a refining 
in transit service be established at Baltimore similar to 
that in effect at Perth Amboy, N. J., on shipments of 
gmelter products moving from western points to Philadel- 
phia territory, New York territory and New England 
points. He recommends such a service at Baltimore on 
the basis of the through rates plus a refining in transit 
charge of 50 cents per ton of 2,000 pounds. The examiner 
also recommends that reparation be awarded. The report 
aso covers No. 10581, American Smelting & Refining Co. 
et al. vs. Ann Arbor et al. 


In substance the complaints attacked the all-rail and 
mil-and-water rates on’ copper and zinc smelter products 
from the smelting points to the refineries and also from 
the refineries to the various markets throughout the coun- 
try as unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial, in violation of the first three sections of the 
at to regulate commerce, and tenth section of the federal 
control law. Complaint No. 10526 did not allege violation 
of section 2. There was an additional prayer in No. 10581 


for the establishment at Baltimore of a refining in transit 
service. : 
The Northport Smelting and Refining Company, the 


Pennsylvania Smelting Company, L. Vogelstein & Co., 
United States Smelting, Refining & Mining Company, Pub- 
lic Service Commission of Washington, Public Utilities 
Commission of Idaho, Railroad Commission of Montana 
and the Public Service Commission of Nevada intervened 
in support of the complaint. The interveners, other than 
the public service commissions, sought relief similar to 
that prayed for by the complainants. The state commis- 
sions introduced no evidence other than a rate comparison 
which was filed by the Montana commission. The Idaho 
commission said that its interest was to prevent any in- 
(rease in rates on-the products of lead mining industry 
m.the theory that any increase would be detrimental to 
the “independent producers” in Idaho. 

According to the examiner, the gist of the complaints 
Vas that rates on smelter products have been unreason- 
dle and unduly prejudicial since June 25, when General 
Order No. 28 of the Director-General became operative. 

The carriers insisted that the rates in effect prior to 
June 25 were low and that the Commission should give 
Consideration to the fact that the transportation systems 
Were being operated under a unified and co-ordinated na- 
tional control and needed the additional revenue. Mr. 
McFarland agreed with the Railroad Administration and 
said the Commission should find that the rates were not 
wWjist or unreasonable or unjustly discriminatory except 
for their failure to accord refining in transit at Baltimore 
terms comparable with that in effect at Perth Amboy. 


RULE WORKS BOTH WAYS 


Ifa complainant before the Commission claims the bene- 
fit of war conditions, so far as they result in the suspen- 
slon of disadvantages to shippers arising out of the rights 
of car ownership by individual lines, it must recognize that 
War co idtions eall for restrictions on the performance of 
‘ervice in the interest of the more effective use of facili- 
ties, That is the substance of a rule which Attorney-Exam- 
iner \\'\liam A. Disque thinks the Commission could adopt 
for its «wn guidance in disposing of No. 10197, Avella Coal 
Co. et vs. Pittsburgh & West Virginia et al., and six 
telated <b-numbers. 
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Disque, applying the rule he thinks the Commission 
should apply, recommends that the Commission dismiss the 
complaints and thereby make a prima facie denial: for rep- 
aration amounting to $163,974. The Avella Coal Co. claims 
$18,723; Meadowlands Coal Co., $32,144; Waverly Coal Co., 
$20,931; Pryor Coal Co., $1,193; Duquesne Coal Co., $71,702; 
Pittsburgh & Southwestern Coal Co., $16,054, and the Fur- 
guson Coal & Coke Co., $3,324. 

The complainants sought damages on the ground of un- 
just discrimination in the distribution of coal cars. Disque 
said the circumstances and conditions were such as to ex- © 
cuse or to justify the failure of the’ carriers to serve all 
shippers equally. On only one point did he agree with the 
complainants. That was that the officials of the P. & W. 
Va. and the Westside Belt were not warranted in issuing or- 
ders on “arch 9, 1918, to regard the P. & W. Va. and the 
Belt Line as separate entities and not, as the Commission 
had held in Pittsburgh & Southwestern Coal Co. vs. Wa- 
bash-Pittsburgh Terminal (31 I. C. C. 660), as a single oper- 
ating unit, because the stock was owned by the same com- 
panies and the officials were identical. 

In his tentative report Disque recommends that the Com- 
mission say: “We do not approve, however, the action of 
the local executive officials on March 9, whereby they 
sought to treat the West Virginia and the Belt as separate 
properties. If complainants so request, further hearing will 
be arranged in order that they may show the extent of the 
possibly unjust discrimination and the amount of damage 
they may have sustained due solely to the action referred 
to, —_ the amount of such damage probably would be 
small.” 


The cases arose from the fact that in the period from 
October 1, 1917, to and including March 22, 1918, the West 
Virginia and the Belt roads were in such horrible operating 
condition that they could not serve the mines on their lines 
so as to permit them to operate on an equality, in accord- 
ance with the idle hour rule for distributing. coal cars 
which was nominally in effect on their line. The motive 
power of the two roads was in bad repair at times and it 
was physically impossible for them to give equality of 
treatment to the mines on the Belt Line and those on the 
West Virginia. 


Disque, however, recommends that the Commission hold 
as before indicated, for the simple reason that while there 
was unjust discrimination, there was no intent to do any- 
thing unlawful. He said the record was convincing that 
under both private and federal control the operating offi- 
cials of the defendants made conscientious and what they 
believed were reasonable efforts to give complainants a 
fair supply of cars, and, moreover, sought to avoid any 
grounds for criticism that they were unduly preferring the 
Belt mines. In other words, there appears in the situation 
no element of unlawful intent. 


“It is clear, from the facts hereinbefore stated, and in 
view of the rights and obligations of the individual carriers 
that there was no unjust discrimination during private con- 
trol and no further discussion of that phase of the situa- 
tion seems necessary. As to the portion of the period cov- 
ered by federal control, it should be observed at the outset 
that the provisions of the act to regulate commerce declar- 
ing unjust discrimination to be unlawful, continued in full 
force and effect. The federal control act did not take effect 
until March 21, 1918, so that except for a day or two or so, 
federal control was solely under the President’s proclama- 
tion of December 26, 1917, authorizing the Director-General 
by general or special orders to set aside statutes and or- 
ders of regulating commissions when, in his judgment, 
such setting aside was desirable. So far as appears, the 
Director-General made no such general or special order as 
would have the eff@ct of setting aside the act to regulate 
commerce to the extent that it affected the distribution of 
cars at complainants’ mines. 

“Only because of the war was there a unified control of 
practically all railroad property and a cessation of right 
of individual lines. In ordinary times of peace and under 
private control and operation complainants would have had 
no substantial’ claim upon cars from the Belt’s connections 
if they were desired by complainants for loading via the ° 
Wheeling. In determining complainants’ rights and defend- 
ants’ obligations, the unusual state of facts with respect to 
the availability of cars brought on by the war cannot be 
considered without also considering all war conditions con- 
nected therewith. Peace time rules as to what is inex- 
cusable and unjustifiable should be confined to the peace- 
time car situation and what is proper in time of war should 
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be determined in the light of war conditions. Complainants 
claim the benefit of war conditions so far as they result in 
the suspension of disadvantages to shippers arising out of 
the rights of car ownership by individual lines, but at the 
same time fail to recognize that war conditions call for 
restrictions on the performance of service in the interest 
of a more effective use of facilities. Complainants cannot 
fairly claim the benefit without accepting the detriment.” 

The mines of the complainants are the P. & W. Va., and 
their product usually goes west via the Wheeling & Lake 
Erie. The mines on the Belt Line which the defendants 
are accused of favoring produce by-product coal which goes 
east via the Union and the P. R. R. Neither the Belt Line 
nor the West Virginia roads has enough cars to keep the 
mines on their rails going at full capacity. Under private 
control, the car service rule was that a connection should 
receive a load for each empty furnished by it. The Union 
and P. R. R. furnished cars for the Belt Line mines. When 
the West Virginia road diverted some of those cars to the 
mines on its rails and sent the loaded cars to destinations 
on the W. & L. E., they threatened to withhold the deliv- 
ery of empties. The fact that the lines on the West Vir- 
ginia road were receiving cars enough only to keep going 
about half the time the Belt Line mines were in operation 
meant nothing to the Union and the P. R. R. They in- 
sisted that empties furnished by them should be loaded at 
the Belt Line mines and sent to the destinations in the east. 

Disque pointed out that under private operation there 
was no unjust discrimination and that, when the Railroad 
Adiministration took control, it ordered the distribution of 
cars in accordance with the zoning rules of the Fuel Ad- 
ministration and that, for only a few days, was there any 
question as to whether the attitude of the Railroad Admin- 
istration was in accordance with law. 


CORRECTION 


A typographical error occurred in the report of the 
Commission’s decision in Docket No. 9798, Portsmouth 
Association of Commerce, Inc., vs. S. A. L. et al. pub- 
lished in The Traffic World, December 13. On page 1305, 
column two, last line of first paragraph, “California” 
should have been “North Carolina.” In the report of the 
decision on Docket No. 9364, Inman-Poulsen Lumber Co. 
et al., vs. S. P. et al., page 1309, first column, line 16, 
“do not find’ should be “do find.” 


RETURN OF THE ROADS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


With less than two weeks remaining before the date set 
last spring by the President for the return of the railroads 
to private operation, the country is still without definite 
information as to whether or not he has changed his mind. 
Secretary Tumulty this week told representatives of or- 
ganized labor and certain farmers’ organizations that the 
President still had an open mind on the question of re- 
turning roads. 

Senate leaders still expected to get the Cummins rail- 
road bill through before adjourning for the holidays. It 
held its fifth night session on the railroad bill December 
18, with doubt in the minds of the leaders that the meas- 
ure could be passed in time to permit beginning the holiday 
recess Saturday, December 20. 


An agreement was reached by Senate and House ma- 
jority leaders not to permit a holiday recess until the 
measure is through the Senate and sent to conference. At 
their conference, however, Senator Lodge and Representa- 
tive Mondell agreed to suspend House business Saturday 
to permit members of the lower body,to go home for the 
holidays, even if the Senate was held by delay on the 
railroad bill. 

Beginning Monday, under such a plan, House sessions 
would be perfunctory under a “gentlemen’s agreement” to 
transact no business until January 5, but to adjourn from 
day to day until the Senate takes a recess. If the Senate 
takes a recess for the holidays as soon as.the Cummins 
bill is passed and sent to conference, of course there can 
be no legislation before Congress reconvenes in January, 
even if the conference committees should reach an agree- 
ment promptly. 

The confident expectation among higher officials of the 
Railroad Administration the middle of the week was that 
the President, in the message they have been expecting 
would announce his intention to keep the railroads for 
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another year and to veto any bill providing for return prior 
to January, 1921. At least one national lumber association 
has been taking time by the forelock and preparing to 
make an effort to have Congress pass another bill resior. 
ing the power of the Commission if the President makes 
such recommendations as Administration officials expect 
him to make. 

Mr. Hines, in his report to the President, based on talks 
with Cummins, Esch, Kellogg and Watson, is said to have 
made recommendation for retention of the roads for either 
six or twelve months, so as to avoid accounting confusion 
from return in the middle of a month or at any other time 
than the end of the old fiscal year or the end of the cal. 
endar year, which is now also the fiscal year for account. 
ing under the rules of the Commission. 

The President had a talk with W. G. McAdoo December 
18 which is regarded as more than ordinarily significant 
coming so soon after the farmers and brotherhood men 
made their move for a continuance of federal control, 
Mr. McAdoo is strong for continuance of control for much 
more than one year. After Mr. McAdoo was at the White 
House a report was spread that the President had reached 
a conclusion, but there has been no confirmation. The 
fact is, however, that higher officials of the Railroad Ad- 
ministration are expecting an announcement of continu- 
ance. For instance, Max Thelen is going home for Christ- 
mas and plans to be back January 1. His plan, made 
months ago, was to make his resignation effective the 
day the railroads were returned, which was then expected 
to be December 31. The inference is that he has no 
thought now that the railroads will go back then. In fact, 
he makes no secret of his belief that the President cannot 
afford now to carry out his plan to return the roads the 
last day of the year. 

Director-General Hines, however, had no definite infor- 
mation on the subject. If the President had reached a 
conclusion he had not told Director-General Hines. The 
latter has not been able to give railroad corporation off- 
cials anything definite on the subject, though, about a 
month ago, he is reported to have advised them that he 
had no reason to believe the President would change his 
plan to return the roads December 31. 

It was made known Friday, December 19, that final 
action on the Cummins bill was to be forced that night 
by the Republican steering committee, which determined 
on a plan of disposing of the railroad and sugar control 
bills and then adjourning over the holidays until January 
5. Senator La Follette disposed of a report that he would 
filibuster on the railroad bill by announcing that he it 
tended to speak only about an hour. 


DEBATE ON SENATE BILL 


-The Traffic World Washington Bureau. 


Most of the afternoon of December 11 was occupied 
in the Senate with a discussion of whether the railroad 
bill should be displaced by the sugar control bill, with 
those in favor of sticking with the railroad bill finally 
winning by a vote of 32 to 27. 

“I realize the importance of the sugar bill,” said Senator 


Underwood, “but I shall vote against taking it up. The 


country could do without sugar for a long time, but it 
could not do without railroad service. 

“I will say there are some features of the railroad bill 
of which I do not altogether approve, but I do say that 
the cardinal features of the bill are such that I believe 
it will protect the financial condition of the railroads and 
at the same time not unduly burden the people. ; 

“IT believe it is the part of wisdom that the Democrati¢ 
membership in this chamber should support the Repub- 
licans in an effort to pass this bill. But if they do not 
pass this bill, then they certainly should not want t0 
sidetrack it. It is their duty to aid the majority in the 
Senate to pass constructive legislation to meet the situ 
tion. Then if the other side fails to respond to its duty 
to the country the people of the United States will know 
where the responsibility lies and who must take the 
responsibility home with them. 

“I say the Republican side of the Senate can escape 
this responsibility no longer,’ continued Senator Under 
wood, charging that no constructive legislation had bee? 
enacted under the Republican leadership. 

“Why, this legislation ought to be disposed of in ten 
days. If men did not attempt, by the length of thell 
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speeches to delay action, we could dispose of it in ten 
days.” 

Senator Underwood referred to the fact that the Presi- 
dent had said he would return the roads to their owners 
January 1, 1920. 

‘I have heard men say that he would not do it,” he 
said. “I do not know whether he will do it or not, but 
I know he said he would do it, and, so far as my observa- 
tion of the action of the President is concerned, I have 
generally found that when he said he was going to do 
a thing he did it.” 

Senator McKellar asked whether the senator believed 
that it would be possible to pass the pending bill and 
have it become a law by January 1. 

“I do,” replied Senator Underwood, “if the Republican 
Congress was functioning. It may be impossible for a 
Republican management of Congress to pass legislation, 
put I know that when the Democratic party was in con- 
trol of these two chambers, we passed more important 
bills in less space of time.” 

These remarks by Senator Underwood were followed 
by observations as to the accomplishments of the Repub- 
licans by Republican senators, Senator Borah declaring 
the Senate had never done a greater service than when 
it killed the treaty of peace. 

Senator Underwood said if the Republicans dared to 
adjourn without passing the railroad bill, the American 
people would repudiate them in every state in the Union. 

Senator McKellar of Tennessee spoke at length on the 
rate-making section of the bill, declaring that he believed 
the provisions of the section to be unconstitutional. He 
referred to the opinion of Mr. Hughes as to the consti- 
tutionality of taking excess earnings. ‘He also declared 
that the rate-making section constituted an absolute guar- 
anty to the roads which could be enforced in the courts 
if the Commission failed to fix rates that would yield 
the return prescribed by the bill. 

“My proposition is that Congress does not have the 
power to raise and collect money in this way or in any 
other way to be devoted to the aid of broken-down rail- 
roads,” said Senator McKellar. ‘When you delegate such 
taxing power to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
you violate the Constitution.” 

Senator Underwood interrupted to say that the bill did 
not provide for giving excess earnings by one road to 
another, but Senator McKellar contended the principle 
involved was violated when any part of the money earned 
by a railroad on just and reasonable rates prescribed 
by the Commission was taken from it, and used for any 
purpose. 

Senator Cummins remarked that Mr. Hughes and Mr. 
Root had been retained to give opinions in regard to 
certain plans for rate-making, Hughes being employed by 
the railway executives and Root by the security owners. 
He said both had received “retainers” and that it was 
natural for a lawyer to incline to the views of his clients. 

Senator McKellar said he did not know how much 
Hughes and Root were influenced by “retainers,” but 
that he believed them to be “honest gentlemen” and that 
he believed Hughes had cited what was the law. Senator 
Cummins said he intended no reflection on Hughes or 
Root by his remarks. 

“What you do under this section,” said Senator Mce- 
Kellar, “is to say to the good road, ‘we’ll penalize you 
for giving good service, and we’ll take away your money.’ 
It is wholly unjust and indefensible. I shall never vote 
to take away the just earnings of one road and turn 
them over to another road that is not well managed 
and does not give good service.” 

Senator McKellar asked why the same rule should not 
be applied to other public service corporations engaged 
in interstate business, such as the telephone and telegraph 
companies. He said the bill provided for nothing less 
tha» a tax on the American people. 

“This is the first time in the history of this govern- 
me:.: that Congress has undertaken to direct the Inter- 
sta‘: Commerce Commission to fix rates that will yield 
ac rtain figure to the owners of the railroads,” said 
Sern tor McKellar. 

Si nator Cummins said there was no suggestion in the 
bill of levying any tax, but that the right of the govern- 
_ be restrict the earnings of the roads simply was 

ve ived. 

S nator MeKellar said the bill would break down all 
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competition, as it would penalize the industrious road. 
He said the only difference between the Cummins bill 
and the Plumb plan was that the latter plan took the 
railroads from the owners and turned them over to the 
brotherhoods. He charged that the newspapers were not 
informing the public as to the bill and that if the public 
understood its provisions they would reject it. He said 
there was practically no interest in the bill. 

Speaking for the third day on the Cummins railroad 
bill, December 11, Senator La Follette said enactment of 
the bill would greatly increase the cost of the necessities 
of life, because the bill provided for great increases in 
rates. He declared it seemed incredible that such a meas- 
ure should find favor in the Senate when the “spectre of 
industrial unrest” threatened the nation. 


La Follette’s Third Day 


Senator La Follette referred to testimony given before 
the Senate committee early in 1919 by T. De Witt Cuyler, 
chairman of the Association of Railway Executives, to the 
effect that the railroads, on being returned to private man- 
agement, would have to have increased rates to meet 
operating expenses. He then called attention of the Senate 
to the reports of the Director-General, showing that since 
July, 1919, the roads had been making a net profit each 
month. 

“The railroads don’t want the government to continue 
the operation of the railroads,” Senator La Folette said. 

Senator La Follette said that under continued govern- 
ment operation the deficit incurred up to the present would 
be wiped out. He said immediately on return of the roads 
the railroad presidents would demand rates that would 
yield an increase of three-quarters of a billion dollars a 
year in revenue. 

Senator La Follette said that he had found the Railroad 
Administration “a bit reticent” in giving him information 
as to the truth about government operation being a suc- 
cess. 

Men high in the Railroad Administration, however, he 
said, had told him ‘‘we have turned the corner” in govern- 
ment operation and that if government operation were con- 
tinued, there would be no more deficits and no increase in 
rates. ‘ 

Testimony of former Director-General McAdoo to the 
effect that he believed rates could be reduced at the end 
of 1919 if government control were extended was quoted 
by Senator La Follette, who declared the “prophecy” of 
McAdoo was supported by the fact that government opera- 
tion had shown a profit of twelve million dollars for 
August, nineteen million for September, eleven million for 
October and that November would show a profit, despite 
two great strikes. - 

“I am assured by competent men in the Railroad Ad- 
ministration,” said Senator La Follette, “that we have 
climbed over the crest of the hill and that government 
operation will show a profit from this time on and that 
there will be no need for an increase in rates.” 

Senator La Follette declared that on the return of the 
roads there would be “an orgy of advertising” to support 
the railroads’ claims for increases in rates. 

Government operation should be continued, he said, be- 
cause the railroads could be operated without further loss 
and with no increase in rates. 

“The one safe course is to continue government opera- 
tion and defeat this bill and the House bill,” said Senator 
La Follette. 

“I’ve got thousands of letters from railroad employes 
showing waste and extravagance,” said Senator La Fol- 
lette, referring to what he said was part of a concerted 
movement to discredit government operation. 

Those letters, he said, showed that not in one case, but 
in hundreds, engines were filled with water in the winter 
and left to freeze on the tracks. He said the railroads 
would take the Cummins bill or the House bill—anything 
to get the roads back—because they feared the success of 
government operation. 

Senator La Follette said: “Hines is weakening a little 
bit—you know he thinks the roads are going back,” re- 
ferring to former declarations by Hines in favor of exten- 
sion of federal control. The senator said he wished to 
“warn the senators” that they would find an atmosphere at 
the Railroad Administration favorable to the return of the 
roads. 

Senator Cummins interrupted Senator La Follette to 
say that if the roads were being operated at a profit now, 
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the Interstate Commerce Commission would not increase 
rates under the Cummins bill, as charged by Senator La 
Follette. Senator La Follette said it would be necessary 
to increase rates because under the rate-making section of 
the bill, rates would have to be fixed that would yield 6 
per cent on the book value of the roads and that this value 
contained a good deal of “water.” 

The Senate, the afternoon of December 13, engaged in 
what Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin characterized as “an 
afternoon of political sharpshooting,” and the railroad bill, 
as a result, was sidetracked for several hours. Consid- 
eration of the railroad bill was held up by a long discus- 
sion as to how the treaty of peace could be brought before 
the Senate again, Senator Underwood saying that, while 
the railroad bill was most important, the United States 
should have peace. 


Propaganda of Executives 


Before the discussion of the peace treaty and at the 
conclusion of the speech of Senator La Follette, Senator 
Norris submitted a resolution, which was referred to the 
committee on interstate commerce, calling for an inves- 
tigation of “propaganda” in favor of passage of the Cum- 
mins railroad bill. The resolution provided that the in- 
vestigation should determine who was behind the propa- 
ganda and what the cost of it was. 

Senator Norris said the Association of Railway Execu- 
tives, according to published statements, nad embarked 
on a million-dollar advertising campaign “to educate the 
public as to the need of the railroads for increased rates” 
after the roads had been returned to their owners. He 
read a proof sheet of one of the “ads” purporting to come 
from the Association of Railway Executives.. He said he 
was not criticizing the “propaganda,” but he felt the pub- 
lic should have the facts. 

Senator Norris said it appeared from published state- 
ments and other information he had that Thomas F. Logan 
of New York, former Washington newspaper correspond- 
ent, had charge of placing the advertising contracts for 
the Association of Railway Executives. He said it was 
brought out before the Senate committee on agriculture 
in the packer investigation that Logan, while in the em- 
ploy of a number of newspapers and magazines, had re- 
ceived $500 a month from Swift & Co., $500 a month from 
the Standard Oil Company of New Jersey, and $500 a 
month from the Standard Oil Company of Indiana and 
similar monthly amounts from ‘several other large cor- 
porations. He said an effort had been made to ascertain 
what service Logan performed for Swift & Co., but that 
no record of any advertising work that he had done could 
be found, the testimony being that he gave advice on 
advertising to the company. Senator Norris said the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission had found, however, communica- 
tions between Swift & Co. and Logan relating to legis- 
lative matters. 


Senator Pomerene of Ohio said he had no objection to 
the Norris resolution, but that if an investigation were 
made, the propaganda against the Cummins bill and in 
favor of the Plumb plan should be investigated also. 

“In fairness to the public,” said Senator Pomerene, 
“both sides should be investigated.” 

Senator Norris said he had no objection to both sides 
being investigated. The resolution, however, went to the 
committee as drawn. The committee, however, can change 
it to include investigation of all propaganda relating to 
the railroad legislative situation. 

“Both the Cummins railroad bill and the Plumb plan 
are paternalistic and bolshevistic,” declared Senator Mc- 
Kellar of Tennessee, in resuming his discussion on the 
Cummins bill, December 12. 

All the elements of government ownership without any 
of the benefits of government operation would be in ef- 
fect if the Cummins bill becomes a law, Senator Mc- 
Kellar said. 

Answering a reference by Senator McKellar to the 
fact that government operation of the railroads had 
- shown a profit for the last few months, Senator King of: 
Utah said the government was not keeping the railroads 
up and that there would be claims for thousands of dol- 
lars as a result. Senator McKellar replied that the roads 
should be returned to their owners at once. 

Senator McKellar said the labor provisions of the bill 
were not fair in principle and that adjustment of wage 
disputes would simply result in the transportation board 
granting increases in pay which the Interstate Commerce 
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Commission would have to pass on to the public in the 
form of increased rates. 

Senator Cummins said the transportation board would 
not be any closer to the railroads than the Intersiate 
Commerce Commission has been. Senator McKellar said 
he believed the bill should be amended to substitute the 
Commission for the transportation board. 

There would be conflict between the Commission and 
the transportation board, Senator McKellar ‘said, and the 
creation of a new board such ag that proposed in the 
bill would cost the people hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. 

Senator Stanley of Kentucky, replying to the senator 
from Tennessee, said there would be no conflict, because 
the duties of each body would be of such a different char. 
acter. 

“Senators,” asserted Senator McKellar, “this bill pro- 
vides for the creation of the most gigantic trust in the 
history of the world. No more railroad companies could 
be organized in this country without the consent of this 
board. No railroad could be built without the consent 
of this board. It is too much power to grant to any 
board. It ought not to be permitted, and I, for one, 
will not vote for it.” 

Senator McKellar said a railroad company, if it ob- 
tained the approval of the board, could put down tracks 
through any street in any city without regard to the 
wishes of the cities. He said the bill would overturn a 
decision of the supreme court of Tennessee, holding that 
a railroad company could not put down tracks through a 
cemetery, as with the approval of the board the railroad 
could lay tracks anywhere. 

“All the powers of a paternalistic government are cen- 
tered in this board of five men,” said Senator McKellar. 
“What is the reason for that? I don’t know how the 
senators are going to defend the powers granted in this 
bill when they go back home.” 

Discussing the long-and-short-haul clause of the Dill, 
Senator McKellar said full discretion as to the enforce 
ment of this clause should be left with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Senator Cummins said the Com- 
mission could still permit departure from the 4th section 
of the act to regulate commerce, but that when departures 
were permitted the charge should be compensatory for 
the service performed. 

The inevitable effect of the bill, Senator McKellar 
said, would be to give value to worthless securities of 
weak roads which could be consolidated with strong 
roads. Senator Cummins asserted the bill would permit 
“nothing of the kind.” 

Senator McKellar said that the inference should not 
be drawn from his remarks that he was opposed to the 
railroads. On the other hand, he said, legislation should 
not be passed that would throttle competition. He read 
the resolution he submitted providing for termination 
of federal control, saying that expressed his views as to the 
character of legislation that should be passed. 


LaFollette Resumes 

Senator LaFollette resumed his speech on the bill at the 
conclusion of Senator McKellar’s speech. Senator LaFok 
lette said an interview with Julius Kruttschnitt of the 
Southern Pacific, published in the New York Times, Decell- 
ber 7, to the effect that an increase in rates would be neces- 
sary on the return of the roads to save them from bank- 
ruptcy, proved his contention that the roads would demand 
an increase in rates if the Cummins bill passed. The rate 
increase, Senator LaFollette said, would be based on the 
property investment account of the roads. He read from 
the recent address made by Commissioner Woolley in favor 
ot continuance of federal control. 

“Who is to be benefited by this tremendous increase ‘2 
rates?” Senator LaFollette asked, adding that the people 
would have to .pay the increases for the benefit of the 
railroad stockholders. 

“Who owns the majority of that stock?” he asked. “A 
little handful of men. They will benefit from these enor 
mons increases. You will saddle the people with the but- 
den of paying four billions dollars more on top of the It 
creased cost of living.” 

Senator LaFollette obtained the figure of four Dillion 
dollars by assuming rates would be increased to yield 
$742,000,000 additional in revenue and then multiplying that 


* 


‘figure by five, as he said for every dollar of freight increas® 


the people would pay five dollars. 


Senator LaFollette said he was not commissioned :s 22 
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advocate for the Wilson administration, but that it would 
be the verdict of history that in the operation of the rail- 
roads William G. McAdoo accomplished most marvelous re- 


sults and did so with a remarkable demonstration of ex 
ecutive ability. 


Senator LaFollette discussed the provisions of the Diil 
giving the government supervisory control over issuance of 
He said he did not think the govern- 
ment could take the responsibility of sanctioning future 
jssues of securities without validating all the water in 


railroad securities. 


securities already issued. 


Enactment of the labor provisions of the bill would 
cause a crisis the result of which no man could foresee, 
Labor, he said, would have no 
representation on the transportation board, which would 
have the final word in disputes the adjustment boards could 


Senator LaFollette said. 


not settle. 


Senator LaFollette concluded his speech December 13. 
He said the effect of the labor provisions would be com- 
pulsory reference to the transportation- board of all dis- 
putes which could not be settled by the adjudication boards, 
and prohibition of the right to strike, for violation of which 
a maximum penalty of a fine not more than $500 and im- 


prisonment for six months.would be imposed. 


Senator LaFollette said there were two sufficient rea- 
sons Why the labor provisions should not be passed. In 
the first place, they could not be enforced and in the-sec- 
ond place, if they could be enforced, they would bring about 
the degradation of labor and the destruction of free in- 


stitutions. 


The senator said there was no labor less likely to otitiee 
than railroad labor and that the members of the brother- 
hoods would not go on strike unless there was no other way 
He said if the anti- 
strike provisions were enacted into law it would only be 
two or three years until similar provisions would be ap- 


to protect their fundamental rights. 


plied to all labor. 

“You are entering upon an uncharted sea,’ 
tor LaFollette. 

He contended that labor would have no representation on 


we transportation board, but Senator Knox took issue on 
that joint, saying that the President might appoint mem- 
Senator LaFollette 
said there was no assurance that labor would be repre- 


bers who were representative of labor. 


sented. 

Senator King said that if there was any way to prevent 
strikes they should be prevented—by legislation if it could 
be done that way. He asked Senator LaFollette what rem- 
edy he offered. 

Senator LaFollette said he agreed that strikes were ter- 
rible; that they were wasteful and tragic, and that a solu- 
tion, if possible, should be worked out. The solution, he 
said, was not legislation prohibiting strikes, but the bring- 
ing about of a reign of social justice that would remove the 
cause of strkes. He said the nation had just emerged from 
an era of force and that Congress seemed to take the posi- 
tion that force still must be used. He said he would speak 
later on the question involved and that he had a plan tc 
offer. In conclusion he said he stood for continuation of 
government operation until there had been a complete dem- 
onstration of the success or failure of government oper- 
ation. 

Senator Stanley of Kentucky has submitted an amend- 
ment providing for elimination of the anti-strike and other 
labor provisions of the bill. 

Senator Smith of Georgia precipitated a discussion in 
the Senate, December 15, as to when the railroads would 
be returned to their owners, by asking that consideration 
of the Cummins railroad bill be extended beyond the end 
of the week of December 15. “A number of senators have 
come to .me and said that they were not ready to vote 
on re measure and wanted more time for consideration,” 
Said he, 


Senator Lenroot said the railroads should not be re- 
turned to their owners January 1—that such action would 


Not be in the interest of the public or anyone else. He 

Said the roads should not be returned before April or 

May, 1920. He said he did not regard it as probable that 

the President would ,return the roads January 1 in the 
absence of legislation. 

Cummins Presses for Action 

nator Cummins said it was of the highest importance 

he railroad bill be disposed of as soon as possible 

e hoped the bill would be passed by the end of the 
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“If it is not disposed of this week,” said Senator Cum- 
mins, “nothing will excuse senators from staying here 
and considering it through the holidays. I cannot imagine 
the Senate abandoning this railroad legislation and leav- 
ing the railroads to the vicissitudes which would confront 
them if they were returned without legislation. I cannot 
with complacency think that this bill should go over until 
January.” 

Senator Smith said the roads should not be returned 
before the middle of next spring. 

Senator Watson of Indiana said the President had said 
unequivocally that the roads would be returned January 
1 and nothing had come from the White House to indicate 
that he had changed his mind. Therefore, Senator Wat- 
son said, it was the duty of the Senate to dispose of the 
railroad bill as soon as possible. 

Senator Smith said he did not regard the President’s. 
statement in his message to Congress last spring as an 
order that the roads would be returned the first of the 
year. He asked why the Senate did not communicate with: 
the President to ascertain what his intentions in regard 
to the railroads were. 

Senator Watson said that more than a week ago, im 
company with Senator Kellogg, he hat gone to see Di- 
rector-General Hines to find out what the government was 
going to do with the railroads, in order that Congress: 
might be informed. Senator Watson said the Director- 
General told them that he had placed the matter before 
the President with a recommendation as to what should 
be done. .Senator Watson said the Director-General had 
not volunteered what this recommendation was and they 
did not ask him what it was. 

Four or five days later, Senator Watson said, he and 
Senator Kellogg called on Mr. Hines again, but learned 
nothing. He said that up to the present time they had 
had no response from the Director-General in regard to 
the matter. 

“Inasmuch as there has been nothing to negative the 
assertion of the President, we are warranted in believing 
that the President will carry out his intention of return- 
ing the roads January 1,” said Senator Watson. 

“The situation is really most distressing,” said Senator 
Cummins, “and I can not understand senators who would 
urge delay in considering legislation.” 

Senator Cummins said the Railroad Administration was 
holding off entering«into necessary contracts for 1920 
and the railroad corporations, in the absence of any know- 
ledge as to when the*roads would be returned, could not 
go forward with such. contracts. 

“Have the railroads got their working organizations 
ready?” asked Senator Smith. 

“They have not,” replied Senator Watson. 
not get any organizations together.” 

Senator Smith said the President should issue an order 
fixing the date of return of the roads. Senator Cummins 
said the pending bill fixed the return at the end of the 
month in which the bill became a law. 

Senator Watson said although the President had said 
the roads would be returned January 1 “certain statements 
emanated from the Railroad Administration” which seemed 
to indicate that the roads would not be returned January 
1. He did not say to what statements he referred. 


“Does not the senator think that it is positively impera- 
tive that we remain here and dispose of this legislation?” 
Senator Watson asked Senator Smith. 


Senator Smith said it was not at all settled that the 
roads would be turned back the first of the year. 

Senator Cummins said the people demanded the return 
of the roads to private operation, but that if they were 
returned without legislation, two-thirds of the roads would 
be in the hands of receivers within a month after they 
had been returned, but that they could be returned Jan- 
uary 1, “with perfect safety” if it was certain there would 
be adequate legislation within a month. 

Senator Stanley, of Kentucky, spoke at length against 
the anti-strike provision of the bill. He said the bill would 
precipitate strikes, rather than prevent them. He declared 
that the bill was nothing more than “a socialistic nostrum.” 
He said the people of the country would never freeze or 
starve as the result of a strike because, he said, “those 
things can’t happen—they never will happen.” He referred 
to the anti-strike provisions as “drastic and exasperating.” 
It was his belief that men would not stay on strike long 
enough to bring about nation-wide suffering. 


“They can 
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Senator Wolcott, of Delaware, said the fact that the 
court injunction in the coal miners’ strike did not end the 
strike was proof that strikes can not be stopped by law. 
Senator Cummins said the coal strike had already occurred 
and that the injunction was directed against the heads of 
the miners’ unions. 


Speech of Senator Lenroot 


Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin, in beginning a speech on 
the railroad legislative situation, December 15, declared he 
could not support the Cummins bill “because it would only 
further complicate a badly complicated situation.” 

Examination of the hearings on railroad legislation, Sen- 
ator Lenroot said, showed that the major part of the testi- 
mony related to the interests of the investor and the em- 
ploye and that as to the interests of the public little testi- 
mony was heard. He said that three elements should be 
considered—the public, the investors and the employes. 

Senator Lenroot devoted considerable time to an an- 
alysis of the Plumb plan, although he said he was glad to 
state that not one senator was in favor of the adoption of 
that plan. 

“The Plumb plan is destructive of every principle of 
legislation in the public interest,” said Senator Lenroot. 
“Yet we are told that $4,000,000 is to be spent to further 
this plan.” 

Senator Lenroot explained he was discussing the Plumb 
plan because no analysis of the plan had yet been presented 
to the Senate. Senator King of Utah interrupted to say 
that an analysis of the plan by Senator Pomerene of Ohio 
had been printed in the Congressional Record. Senator 
Lenroot said that had escaped his attention and continued 
his analysis of the Plumb plan. 

Senator Lenroot said the only difference between the 
Plumb plan and the soviet system in Russia was that in 
Russia property was taken and not paid for, while the 
Plumb plan provided for the people paying for the rail- 
roads and turning the property over to the employes. 

He said the plan, when it was understood, would not be 
approved by even organized labor, with the exception of 
the railroad employes. 

Addressing himself to the Cummins bill, Senator Lenroo. 
said the measure would remove all incentive to efficiency 
under the provisions relating to division of excess earnings. 
He said he favored complete unification of all roads to solve 
the railroad problem. A bill providing for such unification 
was introduced some time ago by him. He said this bill 
offered a permanent solution of the railroad problem. Un- 
der the plan, he said, there would be no em of govern- 
ment ownership or operation. 


He said the directorate of the einiinitai as provided 
in his bill would be representative of the public, while he 
feared that the transportation board provided in the Cum- 
mins bill would be made up of men who had been identified 
with the railroad business and who would not view the 
operation of the roads from the standpoint of the public. 

“Some such plan as this,” said Senator Lenroot, referring 
to his bill, “will sooner or later be adopted as the solution 
of this problem.” 

Referring to the rate-making plans of the Cummins bill 
with the accompanying provisions for division of excess 
earnings, Senator Lenroot said the question involved was of 
such doubtful constitutionality “that we should not experi- 
ment on it at this time.” He argued that if the return 
of the roads was based on just and reasonable rates, the 
railroads would be entitled to all they earned. If the rates 
were higher than they should be for the service rendered 
then the public would be paying unreasonable rates. 

Senator Lenroot said he was opposed to the labor provi- 
sions of the bill because he did not believe the provisions 
were fair and would not afford justice to the employes. He 
said important tribunals should be created to adjust indus- 
trial differences. 

He said the bill would prevent railroad employes from 
quitting work collectively and that Congress had no power 
to enact such legislation. He said the distinction between 
employes quitting work collectively to enforce their de- 
mands and quitting collectively because they were dissatis- 
fied with the condition of their employment should always 
be made, and that employes have the right to quit singly 
and collectively. 

“The only kind of a strike that anyone can object to is 
the coercive strike,” said he. 


An impartial tribunal should be made up of men who have 
no relations with either the railroads or the employes, he 
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said. He said it would be much better to leave final deci- 
sion in labor disputes to the Interstate Commerce Commis. 
sion than to the transportation board as provided for in 
the Cummins bill. 

Senator Cummins said he would not object to the Cow- 
mission being substituted for the transportation board as 
the final arbiter in labor disputes. It was Senator Len- 
root’s contention that as the proposed board would prob- 
ably be made up of men long identified with railroad cor-. 
porations, the board would be antagonistic to railroad em- 
ployes. 

In concluding, Senator Lenroot said he had discussed tie 
bill, not because he thought his suggestions would be in- 
corporated in the pending bill, but because the final rail- 
road bill would not be the House bill or the Cummins bill, 
but a bill written in conference. Senator Cummins agreed 
that the final bill would be written in conference. 

Amendment Agreed to 

In the last few minutes of the session of December 13, 
the Senate agreed to an amendment offered by Senator 
Spencer of Missouri, providing for the creation of a special 
adjustment board to settle disputes between the railroads 
and subordinate officials. The board would be composed 
of four representatives of the employes and four repre- 
sentatives of the employers. - 

The amendment offered by Senator Myers of Montana, 
providing for elimination of provisions giving representa- 
tion to employes and the public on boards of directors of 
railroads, was rejected. 

The following amendment offered by Senator Poindexter 
of Washington was agreed to: 


In the case of any carrier under federal control under said 
act approved March 21, 1918, where no agreement has been 
made by said carrier for compensation, the president shall pay 
to such carrier the total amount of just compensation or 
standard return as provided for in the first paragraph of sec- 
tion 1 of said act for the period under which the property of 
such carrier was under federal control, in all cases where such 
amount may be needed to pay the interest upon bonds or other 
indebtedness of such carrier as the same may become due or 
where it may be overdue; and such payment by the president 
of said total amount shall not deprive such carrier of the right 
to present its claim for additional compensation to be deter- 
mined as provided in said act. 

This amendment was added to Section 2 of the bill. Sen- 
ator Cummins said he thought the bill already covered the 
point in the amendment, but he had no objection. 

An amendment offered by Senator Thomas of Colorado, 
providing that if any part of the act should be held invalid 
such decision would not invalidate the remaining sections, 
was agreed to. 

An amendment offered by Senator Calder of New York, 
providing for regulation by the Commission of the trans- 
mission of gas by pipeline in interstate commerce, was re: 
jected. The state of New York desired such an amendmen! 
because of difficulties that have arisen between cities of 
New York which get gas by pipeline from Pennsylvania. 


Night Sessions Held ‘ 


The plan of Senator Cummins for the Senate to begin 
night sessions, December 15, was almost frustrated when 
the hour of 6 p. m. was reached, but demand by him for 
a roll call on a motion to adjourn resulted in 39 senators 
voting against adjournment and 10 for adjournment. 

The question of whether the night session should be 
held was brought up by a suggestion by Senator Harrison 
of Mississippi that Senator Stanley of Kentucky, who 
had been speaking for several hours on the anti-tstrike 
provisions of the bill, must be tired. 

“TIT am not at all tired,” replied Senator Stanley, “but 
I am sure the Senate is tired.” 

“The Senate is not tired,” replied Senator Harrison, 
adding that there was a conference report on the Edge 
bill to be disposed of and that that might be taken up 
and then Senator Stanley could resume his speech De 
cember 16. 


“TIT assume that it is the intention of the Senate to 
dispose of this bill in some way before we take a recess, 
if we take any,” said Senator Cummins. “Personally, it 
makes no difference to me. If the bill passes, I shal! be 
here at work with the conference committee. I think it 
is pow for the Senate to determine whether it shall hold 
evening sessions, or one or two evening sessions, at ny 
rate, or forego the holiday recess. We all know that ‘he 
House has it in‘ mind and very much desires to take 4 
recess of that kind for a week or ten days or two weeks. 
So far as I can control the situation I would be ~°ry 
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ur willing to see any recess taken by the Senate until 
the pending bill is disposed of.” 

Senator McLean advocated temporary postponement of 
the railroad bill so that the conference report on the Edge 
biil could be taken up. 

“We had better go on with the railroad bill,” interposed 
Senator Smoot. 

“T am assailed on all sides,” said Senator Cummins. 
“One senator wants me to go on with the railroad bill 
and another senator wants to go on with the conference 
report. My own inclination is to go on with the railroad 
pill just as far as we can go with it this evening.” 

Senator Kellogg suggested that the Senate enter into a 
“ynanimous-consent agreement” to vote on the railroad 
bill December 19. Senator Cummins said that would be 
agreeable to him, but that such an agreement probably 
would not be entered into until debate had closed. 

Senator Cummins finally brought action by moving, “in 
view of the conflicting desires,” to take a recess until 
11 a. m. December 16. 

There were cries of “No, no,” followed by Senator Har- 
rison making a point of no quorum. A quorum was ob- 
tained and then Senator Harrison made his motion to 
adjourn, with the resulting vote. The Senate remained 
in session until 8:30 p. m. At that time adjournment 
was taken until 11 a. m. December 16, and the Edge bill 
was to be taken up as a part of the “morning business.” 
If a recess had been taken, consideration of the railroad 
bill would have been resumed immediately at the begin- 
ning of the session of December 16. 

The Senate disposed of a number of amendments to 
the railroad bill at the evening session of December 15. 

An amendment by Senator Walsh of Montana providing 
“that any railroad corporation proposing to undertake any 
work of new construction may apply to the transportation 
board for permission to retain for a period not to exceed 
ten years all or any part of its earnings from such new 
construction in excess of the amount heretofore in this 
section provided, for such disposition as it may care to 
make of the same; and the said board may, in its dis- 
cretion, grant such permission, conditioned, however, upon 
the completion of the work of construction within a 
period to be designated by the board in its order granting 
such permission,” was agreed to. The amendment was 
inserted as a new paragraph in section 6, the rate-making 
section. 

Senator Walsh said the amendment was offered in the 
conviction that the bill, as reported, did not offer suffi- 
cient inducement for new railroad construction. 


“I cannot believe,” said Senator Walsh, “that there is 
anyone who will be quite willing to put money into new 
railroad construction, being assured beforehand that the 
only return that can be secured upon the money is equiv- 
alent of 6 per cent, with an additional one-half per cent 
on earnings between 6 and 7, and one-third on earnings 
over 7 per cent. 


“The amendment offered by me proposes that any rail- 
road contemplating new construction may apply to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for permission, upon 
construction of the road, to retain all or any part of its 
earnings, notwithstanding the limitation of the bill, for 
a limited period, not to exceed ten years. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission would then take into consideration 
the necessities of the region through which the road is 
to go, the difficulties of construction, and the length of 
time that will be necessary to put it upon the basis of 
already established roads.” 

An amendment offered by Senator Jones of Washington, 
as follows, was agreed to: 


) 

ection 48%. That this act shall not be construed to affect, 

diminish or interfere with the power of jurisdiction of the 

ee States Shipping Board over water transportation or 
i erwise. 


The amendments offered by Senator Watson to make 
the language of the bill clear that “street, suburban and 
in‘erurban electric railways which are not operated as a 
pavt or parts of a general steam railroad system of trans- 
poi tation,” were excluded from provisions of the bill were 
agreed to. Senator Cummins said the bill already ex- 
cl.ded such lines, but that he had no objection to the 
chinge in wording. 

series of brief amendments by Senator Jones of 
W>shington, amending provisiois relating to authority of 
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the transportation board over waterways so that this 
authority would be confined to “inland waterways,” was 
agreed to. 

Senator Jones said the purpose of the amendments was 
to prevent the bill “trenching upon the jurisdiction of the 
United States Shipping Board, which has jurisdiction over 
port-to-port shipping in interstate commerce.” 

Senator Ransdell of Louisiana said he had no objection 
to the term “inland waterways,” because the transporta- 
tion board could not examine into anything further than 
inland waterways without conflicting with the Shipping 
Board’s jurisdiction. 

Senator King offered an amendment to that part of the 
bill providing for investigation by the transportation 
board of “the appropriate types of boats suitable for 
different classes of waterways,” under which the quoted 
words would have been eliminated from the bill, but the 
amendment was rejected. : 

Speaking against the amendment offered by Senator 
King, Senator Fletcher said there ought to be co-ordina- 
tion between the inland waterways and the railway lines 
and that it would be an important function of the trans- 
portation board to investigate and study the types of 
boats that might be used to advantage on the inland 
waterways and be made to co-ordinate traffic on the water- 
ways with the rail lines and terminals. 

It was explained that the function of the transportation 
board would not exceed making recommendations as to 
the kind of boats and terminals to be used in connection 
with co-ordinating rail-and-water traffic on the inland 
waterways. 


Senator King said it was absurd to require the govern- 
ment to go out on “a fishing excursion” to obtain in- 
formation for every business man in the United States. 

“The men who want to build boats will build boats,” 
he said, “and they will not ask the government of the 
United States to get the information or the data to enable 
them to build boats. That data is available. Anybody 
who desires may obtain information as to every type of 
boat there is in the world, and obtain the information 
within a few hours, if he goes to the appropriate libra- 
ries. This is simply a plan to get more money out of 
the treasury of the United States to provide for additional 
employes, to create more bureaus and more instrumen- 
talities, more and more to extend the paternalistic hand 
of the government to private agencies and private activi- 
ties. 

Senator Ransdell said no additional board other than 
the transportation board would be created and that the 
bill provided that the investigation referred to should be 
a part of its duties. 


Senator Spencer of Missouri 
amendment, which was agreed to: 


offered the following 


‘Provided, however, That this restriction shall not operate to 
hinder or prevent the Commission establishing or maintaining 
a through route where one of the carriers is a water line. 


This amendment referred to the following provision in 
section 44 of the bill: 


And in establishing such through route the Commission shall 
not, except as provided in section 3, require any carrier by 
railroad, without its consent, to embrace in such route substan- 
tially less than the entire length of its railroad and of any 
intermediate railroad operated in conjunction and under a com- 
mon management or control therewith which lies between the 
termini of such proposed through routes, unless such inclusion 
of lines would make the through route unreasonably long as 
compared with another practicable through route which could 
otherwise be established. 


Senator Cummins pointed out that the restriction referred 
to was a part of the act to regulate commerce and had sim- 
ply been incorporated in the Cummins bill. 

Senator Spencer said the amendment was permissive in 
its character and did nothing more than allow the Commis- 
sion to continue “precisely what is now done and has been 
done during government operation, but what it is feared 
may, in the interest of the railroads and against the inter- 
est of the shipper, be denied when the railroads go back to 
private ownership.” Senator Spencer said under federal 
control of the railroads, the railroads have been required 
to short haul from Iowa to East St. Louis and then have 
the river take the rest of the haul to New Orleans. 

“When the roads go back to private ownership will not 
that arrangement cease at once and the joint rate be can- 
celled and the advantage be destroyed?” asked Senator 
Spencer. 
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“It is quite probable that it will,” said Senator Cummins. 
“The provisions which he (Senator Spencer) seeks to mod- 
ify have been in force since 1910. I opposed the limitation 
in the Senate when the act to regulate commerce was 
amended in that year, and I am opposed to the limitation 
now, but I want the Senate to understand that this is not 
an amendment to the pending bill, except as that section is 
reproduced in the bill. I see no reason why the limitation 
should not be eliminated.” 

Senator Jones of Washington asked whether the amend- 
ment would give the Commission the right to establish a 
joint through rate over railroads and waterways. Senator 
Spencer said that under certain conditions it would. Sena- 
tor Jones said he was in favor of giving the Commission 
as little control as possible over the inland waterways, 
“because the Commission very naturally looks after the 
interests of the railroads, and if it is going to sacrifice any- 
body it is going to sacrifice the waterways, and I do not 
want to have them sacrificed.” 

Senator Spencer said the amendment was favored by the 
waterway delegates who met recently in Washington and 
therefore Senator Jones should favor the amendment. Sen- 
ator Jones said if the Commission had power over tariff 
rates of the waterways, it would regulate in the interest of 
the railroads. Senator Cummins pointed out that the Com- 
mission has authority over joint rail-and-water rates. 

“Yes, and it uses it to the detriment of the waterways,” 
said Senator Jones. ; 

An amendment by Senator Johnson of California to Sec- 
tion 36 of the bill, which amends the second paragraph of 
Section 3 of the act to regulate commerce, was agreed to. 
The second paragraph of Section 3, as amended by the 
Cummins bill, read as follows: 


All carriers subject to the provisions of this act shall, ac- 
cording to their respective powers, afford all reasonable, proper 
and equal facilities for the interchange of traffic between their 
respective lines, and for the receiving, forwarding and deliver- 
ing of passengers, property to and from their several lines and 
those connecting therewith, and shall not discriminate in their 
rates, fares and charges between such connecting lines. 


The amendment by Senator Johnson provides that, “or in 
the division of rates, fares and charges,’ be inserted be- 
tween the word “charges” and the word “between.” 

“The amendment proposes a change in the act to regu- 
late commerce as it has been in existence for a great many 
years,” said Senator Cummins. “In my opinion it does not 
change the law at all. It is intended simply to clarify the 
statute. Recently the Commission decided that the law as 
it is means precisely what the proposed amendment would 
make it mean. But there was a division among the mem- 
bers of the Commission on the question and I assume that 
the amendment has been brought forward in order to make 
it perfectly certain what to some members of the Commis- 
sion seemed uncertain.” 

Senator Gay, of Louisiana, offered the following amend- 
ment. 


Section 31%. The provisions of this act relating to the 
grouping or consolidation of carriers by rail, the adjustment of 
rates, fares and charges in rate districts to yield the returns 
prescribed herein, and the disposition of the excess earnings 
of carriers by rail shall not be construed to apply to or affect 
avy earrier by rail, including belt-line railroads and terminal 
facilities, owned exclusively and operated and controlled by 
any state or political division thereof. In prescribing or re- 
viewing rates. fares or charges exacted or to be exacted by any 
such carrier by rail the Commission shall take into considera- 
tion, in addition to other proper charges and expenses, all 
legitimate development costs and the par value of bonds which 
have been or may be issued by any such state or political sub- 
division thereof for the purpose of financing the construction 
of any bridges, tunnels or other improvements or betterments 
used or necessary in connection with such carrier by rail and 
owned exclusively by such state or political subdivision thereof. 


Senator Cummins said he wished to hear an explana- 
tion of the proposed amendment. 


“If it applies merely to belt-line roads,” said he, “which 
are really local services, or at least have no connection 
with general transportation, I have no objection to it; 
but if it is to apply to the general transportation of the 
country, then I would be very much opposed to it.” 


Senator Gay said the amendment applied to belt-line 
roads or terminal facilities which are municipally owned.” 

“The senator feels that a railway which is operated by 
a state or which is owned by a state should not become a 
part of the national system of transportation?” asked 
Senator Cummins. 

“That is correct,” replied Senator Gay. 

Senator Cummins said he would not agree to state- 
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owned roads, such as the Georgia Central Railroad, being 
exempted. 

Senator Overman said North Carolina owned a railroed 
which it had leased to the Southern Railroad for 99 yea’s 
at 7 per cent and asked whether the bill as drawn wou'!d 
affect that lease. Senator Cummins said the bill recoz- 
nized contracts. 


Senator Gay said he had no objection to his amendment 
being changed so that it would be clear that it applied 
only to belt-line roads. He finally withdrew the amend- 
ment, announcing he would perfect it and submit it again. 
Later he resubmitted the amendment changed so that it 
applied only to belt lines and terminal switching facilities 
and it was agreed to. 

The following new ‘section was added to the bill, the 
amendment being offered by Senator Calder: 


Section 47%. That the third proviso of the eleventh para- 
graph of Section 20 of the Act to regulate commerce, as 
amended, is hereby amended to read as follows: 

“Provided further, That it shall be unlawful for any such 
common carrier to provide by rule, contract, regulation or 
otherwise a shorter period for giving notice of claims than 90 
days, for the filing of claims than four months, and for the in- 
stitution of suits than two years, such period for institution of 
suits to be computed from the day -when notice in writing is 
given by the carrier to the claimant that the carrier has dis- 
ea tg the claim or any part: or parts thereof specified in the 
notice.”’ 


The same kind of section is containued in the House bill. 
Senator Sheppard, of Texas, offered the following amend- 
ment to Section 34, which was agreed to: 


Provided, That nothing contained in this section or in this 
act is intended to change, alter, modify or limit present liabil- 
ity of common carriers, and their liability shall be and remain 
as it now exists under the common law and by statute. 


é 

Senator Cummins said section 34, as drawn, did not 

modify or change the liability of carriers, but he had no 
objection to the amendment. 


An amendment by Senator Jones, of Washington, ex- 
empting carriers by water from the provision in the bill 
giving the Commission jurisdiction over issuance of se- 
curities by: carriers subject to the act, was agreed to, with 
the understanding that the matter would be taken up in 
conference. The House bill has such an exemption in it. 

Senator Cummins, on behalf of Senator Kenyon, offered 
the amendment designed to make certain the payment of 
reparation claims arising during federal control but not 
adjudicated until after federal control, which was sub- 
mitted to Senator Cummins by Mr. Lamb and Mr. Mathew. 
(See Traffic World, December 13.) The amendment was 
agreed to. 


Senator Jones, of Washington, said some difficulty had 
arisen over Section 20 of the act to regulate commerce 
with reference to the liability of water carriers for loss, 
damage or injury to property while in its custody, and 
that to clarify the situation he offered the following 
amendment, which was agreed to: 


_ Section 47%. The eleventh paragraph of Section 20 of the 
interstate commerce act is hereby amended by inserting im- 
mediately before the first proviso thereof the following: ‘‘Pro- 
vided, That if the loss, damage or injury occurs while the 
property is in the custody of a carrier by water, the liability 
of such carrier shall be determined by and under the laws and 
regulations applicable to transportation by water and the lia- 
bility of the initial carrier shall be the same as that of such 
carrier by water.” 


The following amendment, also offered by Senator Jones, 
was agreed to, it being explained that the amendment had 
the approval of the Commission and had been incorporated 
in the House bill: 


Section 41%. Section 6 of the Act to regulate commerce is 
hereby further amended to read as follows: ‘‘(e) The absorp- 
tion out of its port to port water rates or out of its proportional 
through rates by water carrier of the switching, terminal, light- 
erage, car rental, trackage, -handling or other charges by 4 
rail carrier for services within the switching, drayage, light- 
erage or corporate limits of a port terminal or district, shall 
not be held to constitute an arrangement for a continuous car- 
riage or shipment within the meaning of the Act to regulate 
commerce and shall not subject such water carrier to the pro- 
visions of such act.”’ 


An amendment offered by Senator France, of Maryland, 
to eliminate the “Jim Crow” cars on railroads in the South, 
was rejected without debate. 


An amendment offered by Senator Jones of Washington, 
to Section 44, relating to diversion of traffic, was agreed ‘0. 
The amendment follows: 
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Provided, however, That the carrier to which property may 
have been so diverted shall not be liable hereunder unless it 
had actual notice by bill of lading, way bill or otherwise of 
such routing instructions, in which event the revenue received 
or receivable for such freight shall be recoverable only from 
the carrier which diverted the property contrary to routing 
instructions in the bill of lading. 


Senator Curtis offered the following amendment: 


That every railroad not owned, controlled or operated by 
another carrier company, and which has heretofore competed 
for traffic with a railroad or railroads of which the President 
has taken the possession, use and control, or which connects 
with such railroads and is engaged as a common carrier in 
general transportation, shall be held and considered as within 
“federal control,’ as herein defined, and necessary for the 
prosecution of the war, and shall be entitled to the benefit of 
all] the provisions of this act and subsequently relinquished re- 
gardless of the wishes of the owners: This act shall constitute 
a guaranty— 

(a) to the etxent of any actual operating deficit, including 
taxes, that may have been incurred during the period January 
1, 1918, to the date when this act takes effect; and 

(b) to constitute a guaranty until expiration of the four 
months’ period heretofore provided in this section— 


Senator Curtis said the purpose of the amendment was 
to meet the case such as that of the Kansas City & North- 
ern, a short line, which the Railroad Administration took 
over and then refused to make a contract with it. When 
the Railroad Administration placed its hands on this road, 
Senator. Curtis said, it was free of debt, but now it found 
itself in debt to the extent of from three to four hundred 
thousand dollars. Senator Curtis said the purpose was 
to relieve the short lines. Action on the amendment was 
deferred. On Dec. 16, the amendment was agreed to with- 
out debate. 

Senator Poindexter, Dec. 16, submitted an amendment 
to prevent the Commission from permitting departures 
from the fourth section of the act to regulate commerce. 
The amendment was substantially identical with the Poin- 
dexter bill, on which the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce held hearings last summer. 


Senator Poindexter presented the case of the intermoun- 
tain states and was supported by Senators Smoot of Utah 
and Jones of Washington. Senator Smith of Georgia op- 
posed the amendment, arguing that such an amendment in 
the act would add to the great confusion already existing in 
railroad transportation. Senators Pomerene and Cummins 
also said they favored the amendment. There were only a 
few senators present when the discussion was on and it 
was decided to put off voting on the amendment until De- 
cember 17. 

Senator Frelinghuysen of New Jersey proposed an amend- 
ment creating a revolving fund of $750,000,000 from which 
loans could be made to carriers in the transitory period 
following federal control. The amendment is identical with 
Section 308 of the House bill with the exception that the 
House bill provided for an appropriation of $250,000,000. 

Senator Frelinghuysen read a letter from Director-Gen- 
eral Hines to the effect that the capital expenditures of the 
earriers in 1920 probably would be approximately $400,000,- 
000 and not more than $500,000,000. 


Senator Cummins said he was opposed to the Frelinghuy- 
sen amendment because he regarded it as a confession that 
private operation and ownership of the roads was prac- 
tically impossible. He said the amendment also implied 
that the pending bill did not meet the situation. 

Senator Frelinghuysen said he had offered the amend- 
ment so that the House and Senate conferees would not 
be precluded from providing an appropriation in excess of 
$250,000,000 if it became evident that the revolving fund, 
as provided for in the House bill, should be increased. 
Unless the Senate agreed to an amendment stipulating a 
greater amount, he said, the conferees would not be per- 
mitted under the conference rules to agree to any amount 
in excess of $250,000,000. If the amendment were agreed 
to, he said, the limit imposed on the conferees would then 
be $750,000,000. 

Senator Pomerene said he did not see why the fund 
should be $750,000,000 when the Director-General had said 
the most the carriers would be likely to spend in 1920 
wis $500,000,000. Senator Frelinghuysen agreed to reduce 
the amount to $500,000,000, and asked that consideration 
be deferred. 


Pomerene Speaks 
_“enator Pomerene of Ohio spoke in the Senate, December 


in support of the Cummins bill and urged particularly 
etment of the anti-strike provisions of the bill. 
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Senator Pomerene said some had approached the rail- 
road problem from the viewpoint that the stocks and 
the bonds of the roads were owned by Wall street. He 
declared it made no difference whether the railroad se- 
curities were owned by “poor washerwomen or Wall' street,” 
as the problem to be solved by Congress was the same. 
If legislation were enacted that would prove to be too 
drastic, it would depreciate railroad securities, he said. 
Senator Pomerene then pointed out the diversified owner- 
ship of railroad securities and said that if anything de- 
preciated their value, the value of securities of companies 
owning railroad securities would in turn be affected ad- 


versely. 


Senator Frelinghuysen interrupted to say that the rep- 
resentative of one of the largest insurance companies in 
the country had come to Washington recently to urge that 
the policies of the company be protected through adequate 
railroad legislation, as the company held $185,000,000 of 
railroad securities. 

« Senator Pomerene said approximately one-twelfth of the 
capital of the United States was invested in railroad se- 
curities. 

Referring to the deficit of the Railroad Administration 
for 1919, Senator Pomerene said the deficit for the’ last 
ten months totaled $267,000,000, and that in that there was 
not much encouragement for those who pleaded for con- 
tinuance of government control of the railroads. 

He said consolidation of the roads as provided in the 
bill would help solve the rate-making problem. Referring 
to the proposed regulation of issuance of securities, Sen- 
ator Pomerene said it would be impossible for any carrier 
to issue watered stock in the future. 

Discussing the anti-strike features of the bill, Senator 
Pomerene declared that in many cases strikes were not 
brought about by the workers themselves but by union 
leaders. He said such was the case in the strike of the 
coal miners. Senator Pomerene also attacked the posi- 
tion of certain labor leaders who had declared that an anti- 
strike law would not be obeyed. 

At the conclusion of Senator Pomerene’s speech, an ef- 
fort was made to displace the railroad bill by the sugar 
control bill as passed by the house. A vote was finally 
taken and forty-one senators voted against displacing the 
railroad bill and twenty-three voted for the motion. Then 
Senator Knox revived the treaty of peace discussion by 
asking action on resolutions declaring a state of peace with 
Germany and the railroad bill was sidetracked while the 
senators discussed the treaty again. 


During the debate on the question of whether the sugar 
control bill should be taken up, Senator Cummins said 
he expected to see final action on the railroad bill not 
later than December 18. Senator Williams urged continu- 
ous action on the railroad bill, saying that sugar was not 
a necessity. 


Senator Townsend of Michigan said the statement that 
the Cummins bill was just what the railroad owners 
wanted was not true and was made with utter disregard 
of the facts. He spoke in support of the anti-strike pro- 
visions of the bill. He also advocated leaving with the 
Commission discretion in the matter of permitting de- 
partures from the fourth section of the act to regulate 
commerce. He said existing conditions in transportation 
should be protected and that to disturb those conditions 
would cause great damage. Senator Townsend said he 
had desired to speak at length on the bill, but that he 
realized what a useless thing that would be in view of 
the vacant desks. At that time there were about ten 
senators present. 


Poindexter Amendment Rejected 


At the conclusion of Senator Townsend’s remarks, Sen- 
ator Poindexter called for’ a vote on his amendment to 
make the long-and-short-haul clause of the fourth section 
of the act to regulate commerce rigid in application. The 
amendment was rejected by a vote of 42 to 25. 

Senator Pomerene voted “no” on the amendment, ex- 
plaining that he believed the Poindexter amendment should 
have been offered in a separate bill. He said he had 
voted in favor of the Poindexter bill in committee, but 
he feared that if it were included in the pending bill it 
might endanger final acceptance of the measure. 

Senator Underwood of Alabama spoke in support of the 
bill at the night session, December 16. 

“T feel,” he said, “that we must legislate on the question 
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of railroad transportation at an early date, or we will 
endanger the entire transportation system of the country. 
I do not believe that it is possible to return the roads to 
their owners under present conditions and without reme- 
dial legislation, without danger to the business interests 
of the country.” 

Senator Underwood said the policy of regulation of rail- 
roads in the past had been correct as far as policy was 
concerned, but that the practical workings of regulation 
had forced a condition, in the supposed interest of ship- 
pers, where a few great railroads were successful and 
almost 60 per cent of the roads had been brought to finan- 
cial destruction. 

“I think the freights of this country,” he said, “should 
be carried at a reasonable rate; but, on the other hand, I 
believe that it is far more important to the shipper to 
have railroad facilities that will properly put him in con- 
tact with his ultimate market. By that I do not mean 
to say that freight rates ought to be exorbitant, but I 
think a reasonable increase in freight rates that will de 
velop railroad facilities in this country is far better for 
the development of the business of the nation than it 
is to have a paucity in freight rates and a lack of railroad 
facilities.” 

Senator Underwood said that without a reduction in 
the wage scale of railroad employes, the cost of the addi- 
tional wage must be reflected in the cost of the trans- 
portation of freight and passengers. He added that he 
knew of none who was proposing a cut in wages. 

Senator Underwood said that twenty years ago a rail- 
road bond was “a prime security,” but that this condition 
had entirely reversed itself. 

“Is there any member of the Senate optimistic enough 
to contend that at any time within the next decade rail- 
road securities will again sell at par on a 4 per cent 
basis?” he asked. “I do not think so.” 


He said he was inclined to believe that out of the bill 
would grow higher freight rates, but that the question 
was whether increased rates would be justified. He was 
of the opinion that an increase in rates would come 
whether or not the bill was passed. 

Senator Stanley referred to the statements made to the 
effect that the Railroad Administration had operated the 


roads at a profit in the last few months. Senator Cum- 
mins said the matter should be viewed from the stand- 
point of earnings for the entire year and that at the end 
of the year it would be found that the Railroad Adminis- 
tration had lost more than $325,000,000. Senator King 
said he had heard that the Railroad Administration in the 
last few months had curtailed expenditures for repairs, 
etc., which, if they had been made, would have aggre- 
gated many millions of dollars. Senator Pomerene said 
that if the standard of compensation month by month 
were taken in consideration, the figures would show that 
instead of there being a surplus for September and Oc- 
tober, there has been a deficit. 

In reply to a question by Senator Jones, of Washing- 
ton, as to whether it would not be wise to hold the roads 
until next September, Senator Underwood said he be- 
lieved the roads should be turned: back at once. 

Senator Underwood said he regarded the rate of return 
prescribed in the rate-making section as fair. He said 
he believed that under the terms of the bill the railroads 
could go back and function, and that the charge that the 
bill would place an undue burden on the people was not 
sustained by the facts. 

He said the reason for the new rule of rate-making was 
that the old system of rate-making would not work. 

“There could not be a schedule of rates arranged under 
the old system that did not either pay one road too much 
or another road too little,” said Senator Underwood. “Un- 
der the old system of rate-making, great earning capacity 
was given to a few roads in the country and the remainder 
of them were left hanging by their eyelids, ready to drop 
in the hands of a receiver at any moment.” 

Senator Smith, of South Carolina, asked whether the 
strong road had not diverted traffic and had not permitted 
an equitable division of traffic, and thus made money. 
Senator Underwood said that was true to a certain extent. 

“I can see no reasonable objection to the acceptance of 
section 6,” said Senator Underwood. ‘On the other hand, 
I believe section 6 will enable the railroads of this coun- 
try to be placed on a more stable financial basis, will 
enable them to sell their securities so that they can get 
money to pay back what they owe the government, and 
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sell their securities so that they can make the bettermen's 
and improvements that are necessary to serve the public.” 

Senator Underwood said the government has the rig it 
to restrict the earnings of the carriers as provided :n 
section 6. He said he saw no difference between the pro- 
visions as to excess earnings and having the Commissicn 
in an indirect way prescribe what rate should be charg: d 
by the carrier on a given commodity. 

Senator Smith, of South Carolina, expressed the beli:f 
that the provision as to excess earnings would remove 
the incentive to earn more than 5% per cent as prescribed 
in section 6. He said that under the section “either you 
have fixed an unreasonable rate per unit of freight and 
passengers and the shipper is entitled to a refund or ycu 
have taken from the railroad what it is justly entitled to.” 

On motion of Senator Cummins a new paragraph, which 
follows, was added to section 43 of the bill: 


Through rates for transportation wholly by railroad shall be 
made for the entire ordinary transportation service from point 
of origin to the destination and delivery at the depots, warec- 
houses, team tracks, or other usual unloading places; and in 
case of ordinary live stock destined to be received at public 
stockyards, to include the service of unloading and delivery of 
inbound shipment into suitable pens, and receipt and loading 
of outbound shipments; such to be deemed the carrier’s facil- 
ities. This provision shall likéwise apply to other than ordinary 
live stock destined to or received from such stockyards handled 
in the same manner, provided that where by reason of the ex- 
traordinary value of the animals or their condition it is reason- 
ably necessary for their proper care and handling, such addi- 
tional service as is reasonably necessary in properly caring for 
the same, the unloading and delivery or loading thereof may 
be required by the carrier of the shipper, which, if not fur- 
nished by him, shall be furnished by the carrier? and reasonable 
charge made therefor against the shipper, all of which shall be 
carried in tariffs and subject to the determination of the 
Commission. 

Public stockyards are those used as facilities for handling 
live stock at places of sale, purchase, and slaughtering, includ- 
ing those at which the Department of Agriculture maintains 
inspection of meat animals for slaughter, and such other places 
as the Commission may. find in common use for handling or 
buying and selling live stock by carloads, to be designated by 
the Commission. 


Senator Cummins said the amendment was sent. to him 
by S. H. Cowan, of Fort Worth, representing the Amer- 
ican National Live Stock Association. Discussing the 
amendment, Senator Cummins said: 

“The reasons that have been submitted to me for the 
adoption of the amendment are that it has become the 
practice of the railroad companies, or those connected 
with the railroad companies, to separate their charges, 
and when a shipper, especially a live stock shipper, asks 
what the rate is from the point of origin to the point of 
delivery, which is a stockyard, the rate is given accord- 
ing to the published tariff, and then the railroad company 
adds to the rate a series of charges for various services 
performed in connection with the transportation of the 
live stock, so that the shipper does not know from time 
to time what it will cost him to have his stock delivered 
at the point to which he ships it. 

“I am entirely in sympathy with the purpose of these 
shippers, and want to bring the whole subject within the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission, and 
compel the carriers to state in the published tariffs the 
rate that must be paid by the shipper for the entire serv- 
ice of taking the property at the point of origin and de- 
livering it to the point at which it is to leave the car. I 
think it is an amendment which will tend toward the pro- 
tection of those who have occasion to use the railroads in 
the shipment especially of live stock.” 

The amendment was agreed to. 

An amendment by Senator Curtis incorporating in the 
bill a final section which would extend the effective date 
of section 10 of the Clayton act to July 1, 1920, was agreed 
to. Not long ago the Senate adopted a resolution offered 
by Senator Kellogg extending the effective date of this 
section of the Clayton act, which prohibits making of 
contracts by railroad companies with supply or other com- 
panies having as officers or directors persons holding 
similar positions with the railroad companies. This res- 
olution is now pending in the House. 

An amendment by Senator Jones of Washington to sec- 
tion 40 under which the transportation board would have 
had authority to require a water carrier to construct a 
suitable dock, a. dock being considered a terminal under 
the act, was agreed to, the amendment taking such au- 
thority away from the board. 

Senator Lenroot offered an amendment striking cut 
that part of section 13 providing that the transportation 
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board could provide for a guaranteed operating income to 
railroads being reorganized under the terms of the act. 
The amendment was agreed to. 

“I wish to say,” said Senator Lenroot, “that I cannot 
conceive of the Senate being willing to clothe the board 
of transportation with the power to obligate the United 
States to the extent of possibly hundreds of millions of 
dollars to guarantee a return to a railroad that may indi- 
cate its willingness and desire to enter into the plan of 
consolidation proposed by the board and to reorganize 
under that plan.” 

Senator Cummins said he did not think the authority 
intended to be conferred would have the results feared by 
Senator Lenroot. 


Action on Labor Section 


By a vote of forty-six to twenty-five, the Senate, late 
December 18, rejected an amendment by Senator Stanley 
to strike out the anti-strike and labor sections of the bill. 
Later, by a vote of thirty-one to thirty-one it rejected an 
amendment offered by Senator McCormick to substitute 
for labor sections an arbtration plan similar to that used 
in Canada under which strikes would be prohibited for 
sixty days after a final award by the adjustment board. 
Senator McCormick announced that he would resubmit 
the amendment when the bill comes out of the committee 
of the whole and there appeared to be a possibility of 
its being accepted. 

After criticism by Senator Sherman, Senator Pomerene 
withdrew an amendment providing that within six months 
after the passage of the bill, no carrier could transport 
privately owned refrigerator cars and providing for owner- 
ship by the carriers of refrigerator cars. Senator Pomerene 
said the amendment was designed to remove discriqina- 
tion in the use of refrigerator cars. 


APPEAL FOR EXTENSION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An appeal for the extension of government operation 
of the railroads for at least two years was made to Sen- 
ator Cummins, chairman of the Senate committee on in- 
terstate commerce, December 17, by a delegation of repre- 
sentatives of organized labor and organizations of farmers, 
headed by Samuel Gompers, president of the American 
Federation of Labor. The same delegation later in the 
day presented a petition to the President, urging exten- 
sion of federal control. 

Mr. Gompers urged that if the pending railroad bill 
could not be withdrawn, pressure for passage at this time 
be withheld in order that federal control might be ex- 
tended and the people have an opportunity to have a fair 
test made of government operation. Mr. Gompers said 
this course was favored by the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor and also by a conference 
of organized labor and farmers’ organizations held in 
Washington, December 13. 

“Speaking for myself,” said Mr. Gompers, “I am not an 
advocate of government ownership of the railroads and I 
have not been. But I do not believe that the railroads 
should be turned back to their owners until the question 
of which is the best method of solving this problem has 
been settled.” 

Mr. Gompers said he himself was rather opposed to 
government ownership of railroads, but he repeated that 
in behalf of the people a test of government operation 
should be made under normal conditions. 

Mr, Gompers addressed himself to the anti-strike pro- 
visions of the Cummins bill and spoke much along the 
same lines as when he appeared before the entire com- 
Mi‘tee on that subject. He said the proposed bill, if en- 
acted into law, would not prevent strikes, but it would 
maice lawbreakers of law-abiding citizens. He referred to 
the injunction in the coal miners’ strike and said that 
the rank and file of the miners did not return to work. 
He said the injunction did not produce one ounce of coal. 

Senator Cummins said he agreed with the view of Mr. 
Gompers as to the use of the injunction but did not agree 
ag him in regard to the anti-strike provisions of the 

il) 

Ccorge P. Hampton and Benjamin C. Marsh, of the 
Fa: mers’ National Council, the radical farmers’ organiza- 
tion. spoke on the subject of keeping the roads and urged 
Tetcution for two years. Others who spoke were H. E. 
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Wills, of the locomotive engineers; Fred C. Chamberlain, of 
Washington state grange; Bert M. Jewell, of the Railway 
Employes’ Department of the American Federation of 
Labor. 

Senator Cummins said he could not withdraw the pend- 
ing bill but he would submit the views expressed to the 
entire committee. 

The National Grange sent a letter to Senator Cummins 
urging that there be no further delay in enacting railroad 
legislation. The letter stated that the National Grange 
was opposed to the creation of a transportation board and 
that it believed that all regulatory power should be con- 
ferred on the Interstate Commerce Commission. 

The following press notice was given out by the Farmers’ 
National Council, December 15: 

“Representatives of leading farm organizations, national 
and state, throughout the country have come to Washing- 
ton to fight the Cummins bill for the return of the rail- 
roads and to demand that the period of government opera- 
tion of railroads be extended for two years. 

“Among the members of this committee are the fol- 
lowing: 

“Hon. Herbert F. Baker, Weadock, Mich., President of 
the Farmers’ National Council, who comes especially au- 
thorized to represent the. National Federation of Gleaners 
with 140,000 members. 

“Mr. Fred J. Chamberlain, Puyallup, Wash., chair- 
man of the Executive Board of the Washington State 
Grange, and member of the Triple Alliance of Farmers 
State Federation of Labor and the Railway Brotherhoods, 
who appears Officially for the Washington, Oregon, Colo- 
rado and Idaho state granges and the Washington Triple 
Alliance. 

“Mr. H. A. Fuller, Mankato, Minn., representing the 
American Society of Equity and the state branches thereof, 


* with a total membership of over 100,000. 


“Mr. Dalton T. Clarke, Chicago, President of the National 
Co-operative Association with branches and hundreds of 
thousands of members in Chicago, Pittsburgh, East St. 
Louis and Seattle. : 

“Mrs. Benigna Green Kalb, secretary of the National Farm 
Women’s Congress, whose home is in Texas. 


“Mr. O. H. McGill, organizer of the Co-operative Shingle 
Mills of Seattle, Wash., representing the co-operatives of 
the western coast. 


“Mr. George P. Hampton, managing director of the 
Farmers’ National Council, with headquarters here, is work- 
ing with the delegation. 


“These representatives of farm organizations, which hold 
the balance of political power in eighteen agricultural 
states, chiefly in the middle west, and far west, are here 
to serve notice upon their senators and representatives that 
the farmers and co-operatives of America demand the de- 
feat of the Cummins bill and that the people of America 
shall have a chance to determine through fair trial whether 
or not government operation is successful and that there 
shall be no hasty legislation dealing with a question of 
such vital importance. The Cummins bill, with its billion 
dollar subsidy to the railroads, is, they state, un-American 
and unjust.” 


CAMPAIGN OF EXECUTIVES 


The Association of Railway Executives began, under 
date of December 15, the publication of “American Rail- 
roads,” a weekly four-sheet paper devoted to the dissemi- 
nation of correct information in regard to the railroads. 


The first issue contained the following statement ‘To 
the Public”: 


“The purpose of this journal is the dissemination among 
the American people of correct information about the 
railroads to the end that their future operation may be 
for the greatest benefit to the public as a whole. 

“The following premises are held to be true: 


1. That private ownership and operation of the railroads, 
with proper government regulation, is not only more efficient 
than government ownership and operation, but more in keep- 
ing with the traditions which have made this country great. 

2. That the existing railroad lines should be developed to 
their highest usefulness, and new lines should be built in such 
unserved territory as promises valuable development. 

3. That railroad investment must therefore be “made attract- 
ive to private investors. 

4. And that the railroad industry should attract and retain 
tRhe ablest type of men. 
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“Without observance of the above principles govern- 
ment ownership of railroads is unavoidable. 

“No country, except a dead country, will ever have its 
transportation problems finished. In meeting the exist- 
ing problem the best that this country can do is to see 
that the next step is in the right direction, that the next 
legislation is constructive. 

“The great necessity of the moment is the determina- 
tion of the best plan for the operation of the railroads 
upon return to their owners, and the adoption of appro- 
priate legislation. 

“Let us emphasize this. The question of the moment 
is not alone one of rates. It is the setting up of new 
machinery of railroad operation and control that can and 
will both preserve and develap the railroads to their high- 
est public use. 

“It is the purpose of this journal to be as helpful as it 
can in solving, not only the present problems, but others 
that will follow. It feels that it can do this best by 
collecting and giving to the public complete, authoritative 
and correct information. On that basis only can the 
public intelligently uphold its congressional representative 
in disregarding economic fallacy—whatever its seeming 
political expediency—and in adopting measures that will 
insure the permanent benefit of all.” 


CONFERENCE OF SHIPPERS 
2 The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


At an informal conference December 12 between L. C. 
Boyle, of the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion; C. E. Elmquist, for the state commissions; C. E. 
Cotterill and M. M. Caskie, for the Southern Traffic League; 
and R. G. Cobb, traffic manager for the Mobile Chamber 
of Commerce, it was agreed that when the Senate passes 
the railroad bill it would be desirable to have a con- 
ference in Washington of representatives of large ship- 
ping and industrial traffic organizations to consider a 
legislative program to be submitted to the House and 
Senate confereess for consideration in the conference 
room and at the same time to take steps for checking 
up on the request for rate increases that will be made 
by the railroads, not with the idea of opposing such in- 
creases, but of seeing that they are not larger than abso- 
lutely essential to enable the carriers to perform their 
functions -without still further increasing the cost of 
living. 


THE NORRIS SOLUTION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


What is regarded as a novel solution of the railroad 
problem is proposed in a bill introduced, December 15, 
by Senator Norris of Nebraska. 

It provides for the creation of “The Federal Railroad 
Company,” the authorized common stock to be $10,000,000,- 
000 and “in addition thereto an amount of employes’ stock 
not exceeding, in par value, one-fourth of the book value 
of the property owned by said corporation.” 

The employes’ stock would be issued to actual employes 
only and under such rules and regulations as the board 
of directors might promulgate. The bill provides that no 
dividend should ever exceed 6 per cent. Both the stock 
to be sold to the public and to employes would have to 
be sold at not less than par, but the stock for the public 
could be sold at more than par. 

The stock would be free from taxation of every char- 
acter, excepting federal income and inheritance taxes, with 
the proviso that the income from an amount of stock not 
exceeding $50,000, held by any one person, firm or cor- 
poration, would be exempt from all income taxes. Stock 
held by any state, county, municipality, or charitable, re- 
ligious, or educational institution, not organized for pro- 
fit, would be exempt from all taxation. 

The corporation would have the right to build roads 
through any of the public lands of the country and to 
take from the adjacent public lands, material for con- 
structing any such roads. The right of eminent domain 
would be conferred on the corporation and it would have 
the right to acquire any existing railroad by condemna- 
tion proceedings or by private purchase, in the latter in- 
stance the amount to be paid, not to exceed an amount 
fixed by the Commission. 

The board of directors would be composed of five mem- 
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bers, all appointed by the President with approval of tlie 
Senate. The salary of each director would be $12,000 a 
year. Any member of the board could be removed by a 
concurrent resolution of the House and Senate. The 
board would have authority to employ.all necessary heip 
and assistance but in no case could it pay a salary of 
more than $12,000 a year. Officials and employes wouid 
be selected for merit only and if anyone tried to get a 
job on any other basis, the board would have to publish 
the facts in regard to such effort. 

If the full amount of any series of stock would not be 
taken up. the balance would be subscribed for by the 
secretary of the treasury on behalf of the United States 
and bonds bearing 4% per cent interest would be issued 
to raise the money to buy the stock. 

Section 6 of the bill provides that it shall be the duty 
of said board on behalf of the corporation “to acquire all 
the railroads of the United States as rapidly as it is able 
to sell stock for the purchase of same.” 

It is the intention of the proposed act, it is set forth, 
to consolidate all railroads under one management in order 
to reduce transportation to as near cost as possible,” and 
eventually to retire all railroad bonds and indebtedness 
of every kind and all the common stock of the corpora- 
tion. 

All bonds issued by the corporation to pay off indebted- 
ness would be free from taxation to the same extent that 


' the stock would be exempted. 


Five hundred thousand dollars would be appropriated 
for the purpose of paying for the organization of the com- 
pany if the bill becomes a law. 


FIFTEENTH SECTION PERMISSION 


The New York Board of Trade and Transportation has 
adopted the following resolution: 


Resolved, by the Senate and House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Congress assembled, 

That the last proviso of the second paragraph of Section 15 
of the Act to regulate commerce as amended August 9, 1917, 
be and the same is hereby continued indefinitely in full force 
and effect, notwithstanding the provision contained thereii 
limiting its effectiveness to a period of time and terminating 
January 1, 1920. 


The section referred to requires approval by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission before a tariff bearing an 
advanced rate may be filed. 

The railway committee, in presenting the resolution, 
stated that “the orderly course of business so essential 
during the reconstruction period, could not proceed while 
changes of rates and fares were being made everywhere 
by every line, for the whole basis of costs of manufacture 
and of every article of commerce would be for the time 
destroyed and a state of business chaos precipitated.” 


OPPOSE CUMMINS BILL 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


An effort is being made by M. M. Caskie and C. E. 
Cotterill, chairman of the legislative committee and gen- 
eral counsel of the Southern Traffic League, to create op- 
position to the Cummins railroad bill among southern sen- 
ators. Their effort has for its end a return of the Dill 
to the Senate interstate commerce committee with in- 
structions, if that is the proper parliamentary procedure, to 
report a measure more in consonance with the fundamental 
ideas of the Esch bill, passed by the House. As officers 
of the League, they have definite objections to the crea- 
tion of a transportation board, to what they call the gual- 
anteeing of earnings, to compulsory consolidation, to the 
elimination of state control over state rates, and to 4 
rigid long-and-short-haul rule. 

A continuance of: federal control, for a short time, they 
said, not to exceed three months, would be unobjeciion- 
able, if the time were used in sending the bill back to 
committee and having that body report it without the 
features mentioned, especially the rigid long-and-short-haul 
rule and the abolition of state control over state rates. 

They came to Washington to argue the Meridian case, 
in which an examiner made a tentative report recommend: 
ing the withdrawal of fourth section permission to col 
tinue rates at the river points in contravention of the 
long-and-short-haul rule of the fourth section. While ‘ere 
they talked with some of the southern senators and found 
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several of them were in pronounced opposition to the 
Cummins bill. Senator Smith of South Carolina, former 
chairman of the committee on interstate commerce, they 
found to be not only willing to listen to their representa- 
tions in opposition to the bill, but anxious to be more 
fully advised on the subject. After their talks with him 
and other senators, they sent him a memorandum of their 
views, in part as follows: 

“The Cummins bill, in all its fundamentals, is contrary 
to everything which the Southern Traffic League has 


fought for and contains nearly everything which it op-. 


posed before both the Senate and House committees. In 
fact, the Cummins bill is contrary to the hopes and ex- 
pectations of the organized shippers throughout the coun- 
try. It is a railroad measure solely, giving but little or 
no recognition to the rights or interests of the shippers 
and the public. 

“To create a transportation board with anything like the 
powers suggested in the Cummins bill; to require com- 
pulsory consolidation of railroads into great transportation 
trusts; to wipe out state control of intrastate rates and 
service; to guarantee earnings permanently, and to base 
such guarantees upon stock and book values with no regard 
to the value of the services rendered, is the practical 
equivalent of government ownership with all its disad- 
vantages, but with none of its advantages; and it would 
result in the establishment of a paternalistic autocracy 
the like of which was never seriously proposed before. 

“The appeal of Senator Underwood for Democratic sup- 
port of the Cummins bill, though sincere, is a disservice 
to both railroads and shippers in the south. Other than 
the Seaboard Air Line interests, which have been merged 
with the railway security owners’ organization, we know 
of no satisfaction with the bill among. the executives of 
our important railways in the south. We cannot say too 
emphatically that the shippers and traffic men in the south 
are almost unanimous in unqualified condemnation of the 
whole scheme and structure of the Cummins bill and 
would much prefer its total defeat. 

“We have been advised of the positions of Senators 
McKellar, Diahl, Overman, Simmins, Trammel and others, 
who, at first, assumed the provisions of the Cummins bill 
to be unobjectionable because of the apparent unanimity 
of Democratic support in the Senate committee, but who 
in the past few days have reached the conclusion that the 
bill could be and should be rejected by the Senate and 
sent back to the committee. The attitude of those sen- 
ators has convinced us that there is enough opposition 
to the. fundamentals of the bill to bring about that result 
and that it may possibly be achieved by concerted action. 
A short extension of federal control (not longer than three 
months) would not be disappointing if the Cummins bill 
were referred back to the committee for material change 
and alteration. 

“May we not express the hope that you will find it con- 
sistent with the public interest to concur in that desire?” 


ILLINOIS CLASSIFICATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The application of the Railroad Administration to make 
effective on non-controlled roads rates supposed to be in 
compliance with the Commission’s advice in the [Illinois 
Classification case, was heavily attacked in a hearing be- 
fore the Commission December 15 as being wholly at vari- 
ance with the spirit of the Commission’s advice and Vio- 
lently unjust to that part of Illinois west of ‘the Illinois 
River because making rates for movement within that 
part of the state higher than rates for similar distances 
from Indiana into Illinois. 


H. M. Slater, rate man for the Illinois commission, and 
R. M. Field of Peoria for Illinois shippers, suggested that 
the carriers, in making up their scheme of rates for ap- 
plication in lieu of Illinois commission rates, acted as if 
they were trying to “put over’ something for which the 
Cemmission could not stand. Mr. Slater invited the 
Commission to send a representative to a hearing before 
Directors Chambers and Thelen on December 16, at which 
time Illinois would ask that a more reasonable scheme of 
rates be provided for both parts of the state. He also 
invited the Indiana commissioners to participate in that 
conference. 

Indiana interests also showed themselves dissatisfied. 
C. E. Royse pointed out that, on iron and steel articles, 
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the rate from Terre Haute to Chicago was nineteen cents, 
while the rate from East St. Louis for considerably greater 
mileage was only fourteen cents. 

The rates proposed by the Railroad Administration are 
those applicable in Zone B of C. F. A., for application from 
northwestern Illinois into Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri. 
The proposal of the Railroad Administration was based 
on averages of rates between northwestern Illinois and 
Iowa, Missouri and Wisconsin points. 

In support of Mr. Field’s charge that the carriers were 
trying to “put something over,” Mr. Slater said the scale 
was in his hands on December 8, but he was not permit- 
ted to distribute it until about midnight December 10, at 
which time he received wire notice from Commissioner 
Meyer of the hearing December 15. 

Mr. Slater indicated that Examiner Disque’s proposal 
to retain the Illinois classification with a ten-class scale 
applicable thereto was a much more satisfactory proposai 
than any other thus far made. 

The argument-hearing held by the Commission, Decem- 
ber 15, was on a fifteenth section application of the Rail- 
road Administration for authority to make effective, on 
non-controlled roads, the rates it proposes to put into 
effect on the controlled roads, in compliance with the 
Commission’s advice in the Illinois Classification case. 
The proposal of the Administration was explained, gen- 
erally, by A. P. Humburg, and in detail as to rates on 
manufactured iron and steel articles, by J. T. Johnston. 

The proposed general adjustment of rates is not in 
exact line with the advice of the Commission. The car- 
riers propose, instead of recognizing the line of the Chi- 
cago & Alton as the western boundary of the extension 
of the C. F. A. scale, to take the Illinois River as the 
dividing line. Mr. Humburg said, however, that the Ad- 
ministration would follow the advice of the Commission 
on that point, but he hoped, of course, that it would 
accede to the changes requested by it. 

Indiana is not satisfied with the proposals of the Rail- 
road Administration, especially with the adjustment pro- 
posed on manufactured iron and steel articles, which, 
from Terre Haute and other Indiana. points to Chicago, 
will continue on the fifth class basis, while from Illinois 
points into Chicago the Illinois basis will continue. That 
fact will bring about a situation like this: From Terre 
Haute to Chicago, the rate on iron and steel articles will 
be 19 cents, while from Paris, IIl., to Chicago, the rate 
will be 10.5 cents. Mr. Johnston made the point that 
Paris, Ill., has no iron or steel articles to ship to Chicago. 
C. E. Royse, who compared the rates from the two points 
before mentioned, which are within a few miles of each 
other, remarked that while that is true, the proposed ad- 
justment will give East St. Louis a rate to Chicago of 
14 cents, while Terre Haute will pay 19 cents, although 
the East St. Louis mileage is 100 miles greater than the 
Terre Haute mileage. 


The railroad men admitted that, but said the disparity 
arises from the fact that the Indiana cities were brought 
to the fifth class basis at the same time Youngstown, 
Cleveland and southern Ohio mills were brought to that 
basis. They had formerly been below it. The Commis- 
sion approved fifth class as the basis for iron and steel. 
The Illinois steel and iron mills have not yet been brought 
to the fifth class basis. Fifteenth section applications 
pending in 1917 were made with a view to bringing all 
manufactured article iron and steel rates up to that basis, 
but, under orders of the Railroad Administration, such 
applications had to be canceled by the corporations that 
made them, so there is that part of the readjustment 
remaining to be made. 


R. B. Coapstick, for the Indiana protestants, went into 
the history of the adjustment of iron and steel rates, to 
point out, he said, some features that had not been -cov- 
ered by Mr. Johnston. Mr. Royse said that, broadly 
speaking, the Indiana complainants will not receive the 
relief to which they think they are entitled, even if the 
Commission allows the adjustment requested by the rail- 
roads. He said some relief would follow, but not nearly 
as much as was needed to put Indiana shippers of iron 
and steel articles on a parity with their competitors ship- 
ping wholly within Illinois. 

At the afternoon session C. E. Royse pointed out what 
he called inconsistencies in the iron and steel article list, 
which he claimed further emphasized the points he had 
made at the morning session. At the morning session 
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what he had said was merely supposed to be a suggestion 
for the consideration of the commissioners in connection 
with the historical declarations made by Mr. Johnston. 

R. P. Coapstick, who, at the morning session, had also 
made informal suggestions about the history and quality 
of the rates on manufactured iron and steel articles, 
went more fully into the peculiarities suggested by him 
further to enforce the suggestion and charge made by 
Mr. Royse that even if the Commission accepted the 
scheme presented by the Railroad Administration, Indiana 
would receive less relief than was her due. 

R. M. Field said that the Railroad Administration, up 
to the time it got to the point of preparing a scale of 
rates, had been extremely frank with the shippers, advis- 
ing them of every step that was being taken. After the 
making of the scale was begun there was no such frank- 
ness and that lack of openness suggested the idea to him 
that something was being “put over.” Examination of 
the scale, he said, was sufficient to show that the pro- 
posal could not be accepted by Illinois shippers without 
protest. He pointed out what he called the inconsist- 
encies, chief of which was that shippers in Illinois were to 
be asked to pay higher rates on intrastate traffic than 
would be paid by their competitors, no matter where those 
competitors might be located. 

By means of some 30 exhibits Mr. Slater tried to show 
the Commission that, instead of improving the situation, 
the rate scheme proposed by the representatives of the 
Railroad Administration would make an admittedly bad 
situation worse. He said there was no question but that 
Illinois had many ratings and rates which should be 
abolished, but that fact, he submitted, was not warrant 
for asking Illinois shippers to pay rates within their own 
state that would place them at a disadvantage with their 
competitors in adjoining states, or to submit to a situation 
that would erect walls of fourth section violations on 
the four sides of them. One of his exhibits showed that 
on fifth class to Quincy, Ill., Chicago would pay 7.5 cents 
more than Indianapolis, although substantially the same 
distance. Milwaukee, he also pointed out, could ship into 
Illinois at lower rates than would be paid by Illinois ship- 
pers. 

“What would you suggest?” asked Commissioner Clark. 
Mr. Slater said that a classification could be arranged 
which could be published as a separate classification or 
as exceptions to the Consolidated Classification which 
would take care of the situation by means of ratings that 
would enable the Illinois shipper to meet competition, 
whether it came from the east or from the west. He also 
suggested a ten-class scale of rates. 

“Does not your argument run to a retention of the Hli- 
nois Classification?” inquired Commissioner Meyer. 

“In a degree it does,” said Mr. Slater, “but there are 
exceptions to the Western Classification and to Official 
Classification. You could call the exceptions a different 
classification. We don’t care anything about the name. 
It is the substance we are after, and we believe that there 
can be a settlement of this question that will give much 
more satisfaction than the proposal here before us.” 

Mr. Slater charged that while the scale presented by 
the Railroad Administration was in print as early as De- 
cember 8, he was not authorized to distribute it to the 
shippers until midnight of December 10, at which hour 
he received a message from Commissioner Meyer telling: 
the fact that the Commission had arranged for the hear- 
ing then in progress. He said no real opportunity had 
been given to the shippers for a consideration of what the 
earriers were bringing forward as a following of the ad- 
vice given by the Commission to the Railroad Adminis- 
tration. On account of this lack of opportunity the Illinois 
shippers and Commission had asked for a hearing before 
Directors Chambers and Thelen, and arrangements for 
such a hearing had been made for 2 o’clock, December 16. 

“I would be pleased to have the Commission designate 
a representative to attend that conference,” said Mr. 
Slater. “I also extend such an invitation to our friends 
from Indiana. We want to make a settlement of this 
matter, and not provide for a continuance of the disturbed 
condition.” 


Mr. Humburg, in presenting the Railroad Administration 
proposal, said two scales had been prepafed for use in 
the two parts of Illinois. One is the zone B scale and 
the other is a scale based on the averages of rates be- 
tween Illinois and Iowa, Wisconsin and Missouri. The 
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rates suggested, however, were not so high as the aver. 
~ ages. 

These scales were to be applied to that part of Illinois 
northwest of the Illinois River, which was suggested as 
a boundary, instead of the Chicago & Alton, as suggesied 
in the advice of the Commission to the Railroad Adm in. 
istration. To that part of Illinois east and south of ‘he 
Illinois River, the C. F. A. scale would apply, because the 
advice of the Commission was that that part of the Stite 
was like C. F. A. territory, while the other part of the 
state was of lesser traffic density. The Commission in 
the C. F. A. case provided a higher scale for that part 
of the southern peninsula of Michigan north of Bay City 
than applicable in the southern part, because of the lesser 
traffic density. 

At the session December 16 the issue settled down as to 
whether the Commission should require postponement for 
the purpose of correction or allow the scales proposed by 
the railroad men to become operative and have them cor- 
rected afterward. The railroad men admitted that correc- 
tions will have to be made. The Indiana commission and 
shippers, speaking through O. P. Gothlin, said they were 
not satisfied with what had been proposed, but said the 
Indiana people had been working on the matter a long 
time and felt entitled to some relief right away, leaving 
the question of further relief for action at a later time. 

F. T. Bentley and S. S: Shambaugh, for shippers of iron 
and steel articles, asked that the rates in Illinois and In- 
diana be made the same, because the shippers in those 
states are in competition and transportation conditions are 
not dissimilar. 

A. P. Humburg, for the railroads, admitted imperfec- 
tions and even that possibly the committee that had pre 
pared the proposals might have gone beyond or fallen 
short of the advice of the Commission. But he said the 
way to dispose of the matter was to allow the work to 
become operative, leaving to the future readjustments 
which experience would show to be imperative. 


Administration Conference 


The conference with Directors Chambers and Thelen 
Dec. 16 left the whole matter in the status it held when 
it was submitted to the Commission. Directors Chambers 
and Thelen decided they could not comply with the re- 
quest of the Illinois interests to have the matter referred 
to a conference of the interested parties, with a view to 
making up a proposal that would be more satisfactory 
than the scheme of the Railroad Administration committee 
that undertook to make up tariffs in accordance with the 
advice of the Commission. 

H. M. Slater, on behalf of the Illinois Commission and 
shippers, backed by R. M. Field, asked that the two directors 
call a conference of the commissioners and shippers of Indi- 
ana, Illinois, Iowa, Missouri and Wisconsin, and the Railroad 
Administration, with instructions to make up a scheme 
that could receive the approval of the Illinois commission 
and remain in effect after the railroads had been returned 
to their owners because in substantial compliance with the 
constitution and laws of Illinois. 

“T do not believe it was the intention of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, in giving advice to the director- 
general, to afford any ground for a scheme that provides 
a classification, every item in which will cause discrimina- 
tions between different parts of Illinois and scales of rates, 
every rate in which will be in violation of the fourth sec 
tion of the act to regulate commerce and in violation of 
the fortieth section of the Illinois law,” said Mr. Slater. 
“That is what will be the fact if the proposal of the 
committee that has asked for fifteenth section authority 
for non-controlled roads and for a freight rate authority 
from you, Mr. Chambers, is allowed to be put into effect. 
I do not believe the Commission intended to prescribe 
rates for northwestern Illinois, the heaviest traffic density 
part of the state, from twenty to forty per cent higher, 
on three fourths.of the traffic, than the rates in the south- 
eastern part of the state where the density of traffic is 
less than in the other part of the state. I don’t believe 
the Interstate Commerce Commission intended that the 
carriers should prescribe rates for movements in north: 
western Illinois that are higher than rates for movements 
from Indiana to the same destinations in northwesterm 
Illinois. 

Chairman Lewis and O. P. Gothlin, for the Indiana com 
mission, insisted that the scheme should be put into effect 
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without delay, because they had been the victims of dis- 
crimination so long they would like to be put on terms 
of equality for a little while at least. That caused the 
lJlinois men to retort that for seventeen years before 1917, 
Indiana had had lower rates intrastate than Illinois and 
lewer rates from Indiana into [Illinois than Illinois ship- 
pers had had. 

The authorities of the two states then compared notes 
about the injustices they said they had suffered and ended 
with suggestions that when the railroads were returned 
te their owners, each state would make rates that would 
remove injustices. 

Director Chambers announced that the Railroad Ad- 
ministration would do nothing until the Commission had 
made an additional report. He would not say how the 
Illinois people would receive notice of a decision. The 


Illinois people asked for a method of being advised, be- 
cause, they said, they had not received notice of the 
hearing on Dec. 15 until a few days before the hearing. 
Shippers, they said, had received no notice except what 
the Illinois commission could give them. 


EXPORT FREIGHT DEMURRAGE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A revision of export freight storage and demurrage 
rules, effective December 15 with lines that signed the 
agreement, has been completed and will become effective 
December 30. Rules for non-agreement lines, which were 
intended originally to be made operative December 29, 
will go into effect the same day. 

The revised rules make no vital changes. Such changes 
as have been incorporated in the revision were made at 
the suggestion of the steamship lines signing the agree- 
ment, in the interest of clarity and certainty. 

The first change is the addition of a note to rule 4 read- 
ing as follows: “If freight is to be lifted during a certain 
period (not booked for a vessel to sail on a specific date) 
it will be understood that the railroad shall have a cargo 
ready for delivery at the port on the first day of such 
period.” 

The second change is an exception to rule 7, applicable 
to New York. It says: “At New York demurrage or 
storage charges will cease to apply on and after date 
on which delivery of the freight is required as indicated 
in permit or order received by the railroad from steam- 
ship company or operator.” 

Messrs. Chambers and Spens have turned their atten- 
tion to the south Atlantic and Gulf port lines that are not 
observing the rules effective December 15. The situation 
as to them differs from that surrounding lines using north 
Atlantic ports in that the permit system is not in use 
there on any commodity other than cotton. It will be 
necessary, it is believed, to devise some kind of permit 
system for all commodities. : 


All steamship lines and steamship operators taking ex- 
port freight through north Atlantic ports, with a few 
exceptions, have now accepted the agreement respecting 
the payment of storage and demurrage on freight moving 
on through export bills of lading, formulated by Assistant 
Director Spens of the division of traffic. The lines of 
the Trans-Atlantic Associated Freight Conferences (as 
told in The Traffic World of Dec. 13) signified their ac- 
ceptance December 11, the day before the time limit 
fixed by Mr. Spens had expired. It was believed on the 
day they accepted that the lines and operators who had 
not replied to the invitation to say whether they would 
come into the arrangement or would stay out, had failed 
to do so chiefly because they did not understand the 
necessity for observing the time limit. It was necessary 
to fix that limit so as to make the arrangement operative 
on Dee. 15. Three days were needed to enable the tariff 
men to make the additions to the list of ship lines that 
had agreed to work under the rules providing fifteen 
days’ free time for the freight that was to be forwarded 
Via ‘he lines parties to the agreement, instead of ten days 
allowed on freight that was to be forwarded via lines that 
had not agreed to assume responsibility for storage or 
Smurrage caused by their acts of omission or com- 
Ihission. 

While the agreement becomes operative Dec. 15, there 
are <etails to be arranged which will have the effect of 
Making the railroads more careful in the lightering of 
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export freight. One of the complaints made by the ocean 
lines, and which has afforded one reason for their de- 
clining responsibility for demurrage or storage on stuff 
moving even on through export bills, is that the railroad 
lighters have frequently, if not habitually, disregarded in- 
structions as to the order in which freight should be 
brought alongside. Such disregard has resulted in the 
sending of dimension stuff needed last being brought first 
and heavy cargo stuff that should have gone into the hold 
has been brought last. The railroads insisted upon the 
steamships accepting freight in the order in which the 
lighters tendered it, or pay demurrage on the lighters 
held because their lading could not be stowed in the order 
in which the railroad lighters had offered it. 

It is the intention of Mr. Spens to take up that sub- 
ject immediately with a view to having the steamship 
lines and operators get a square deal from the railroads, 
at least while they are under the control of the Railroad 
Administration, regardless of the controversies that may 
have existed between the delivering railroad lines and 
the ocean carriers. 

In making the arrangement for disposing of the stor- 
age and demurrage question on through export freight, 
Mr. Spens has had the support of the National Industrial 
Traffic League and other representatives of shippers. The 
question was put up to a committee of the league and 
it agreed with Mr. Spens that it was desirable to dispose 
of the question, even if it might appear that brusque 
methods were being used to bring about a decision on 
the part of some of the big steamship lines. 

When the negotiations had been completed Mr. Spens 
sent the following letter to interested shippers: 

“Referring to my letters to you of the 25th and 28th ult., 
also the 2nd instant, in the matter of demurrage and 
storage charges on export traffic moving under through 
bills of lading via North Atlantic ports: 

“We are very glad to be able to advise that, that the 
following members of the Trans-Atlantic Associated Con- 
ferences, and which practically constitute, we believe, the 
entire membership, have now also agreed to accept the 
—, terms as accepted by the United States Shipping 

oard: 


Anchor Line 

Cosmopolitan Shipping Co. 
Bristol City Line 

Cunard Line 

Donaldson Line 

Ellerman’s Wilson Line 
Ellerman’s Phoenix Line 
Fabre Line 

Finch, Edve & Co., Inc., Lines 
Furness-Withy Lines 

Head Line and Lord Line 
Holland America Line 
Interntl. Merc. Marine Lines 


La Veloce 

Lamport & Holt Line 
Lloyd Sabaudo 
National Greek Line 
Navagaziona Generale Italiana 
Norweigian Amer. Line 
Russian Amer. Line 
Scandinavian Amer. Line 
Spanish Royal Mail Line 
Trans-Atlanta Italiana 
Trans-Oceania 

United Fruit Co. 


“In addition, several independent steamship lines and 
operators (not members of the Trans-Atlantic Confer- 
ences) have expressed a similar willingness. 

“That your information on the subject may be complete 
up to date, I enclose two statements, one showing the list 
of steamship lines or operators, in connection with which 
the arrangement will be effective on December 15; and the 
other showing the list with which it will be effective on 
or about December 29. 

“On export carload traffic moving under through bills 
of lading in connection with a few lines or operators, that 
may not accept our proposition, the rules that will be pub- 
lished to take effect on or about December 29 will be simi- 
lar to those to be published in connection with other lines 
in so far as shippers’ and railroads’ responsibility is con- 
cerned, but as to steamships’ liability, the rule will read 
as follows: 


In the event of omission or failure on part of steamship com- 
pany or steamship operator to clear carload freight on any 
vessel or designated sailing on which booked, all demurrage 
and storage charges accruing after the period of free time of 
ten (10) days shall be paid to the inland carrier by the steam- 
ship company or steamship operator before delivery of the 
freight to steamship line will be effected. 


“We regret that it has not been possible for us to effect 
a more prompt disposition of this matter.” 

The list of signing lines mentioned for Dec. 15 in the 
letter follow: Lowrance & Co., via Providence and Port- 
land, Me., J. S. Emery & Co., Red Star Line, Atlantic 
Transport Line, American Line, C. H. Sprague & Sons, 
Patterson & Wylde, Moore & McCormick, New York & Cuba 
Mail (Ward Line), France & Canada S.S. Co., U. S. & 
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Brazil S.S. Co., Munson Steamship Line, Kerr Steamship 
Line, Barber Steamship Line, Oriental Navigation Co., 
J. L. Elwell & Co., South Atlantic Maritime Corp., Inde- 
pendent Steamship Co., U. S. & A. Line, Luckenbach S.S. 
Co., A. H. Bull & Co., W. R. Grace & Co., Nafra Line, 
Red Star Line, Cosmopolitan Line, The Globe Line, Amer- 
ican Line, J. H. Winchester & Co., Atlantic Transport Co., 
Phelps Brothers, American Line, Harriss McGill & Co., 
Robert Hasler, Red Star Line, Export Transportation Co., 
Baltimore Steamship Co., Standard Steamship Co., Balti- 
more Oceanic Steamship Co., The Export Steamship Corp., 
Terminal Shipping Co., Wilber F. Spice, Atlantic Fruit 
Co., United States Transport Co., Garland Steamship Corp. 
The December 29 list is as follows: Anchor Line, 
Bristol City Line, Cosmopolitan Line, Cunard Line, Don- 
aldson Line, Ellerman’s Phoenix Line, Ellerman’s Wilson 
Line, Fabre Line, Funch Edye & Co., Inc., Lines, Furness 
Withy & Co., Ltd., to United Kingdom ports only, viz.: 
Furness Line, Furness Glasgow Lines, Furness Johnston 
Line,. Furness Philadelphia Trans-Atlantic Line, Furness 
Prince Line, Furness Virginia Line, Furness Warren 
“Line, Furness Manchester Line, Manchester Lines, Ltd. 
International Mercantile Marine Company’s Lines, viz.: 
American Line, Atlantic Transport Line, Leyland Line, 
Red Star Line, White Star Line, White Star-Dominion 
Line. Kerr Steamship Co., Inc. (Kerr Line), Lamport &: 
Holt Line (Manchester), La Velose, Lloyd Sabaudo, Lord 
Line, National Greek Line, Navigazione Generale Italiana, 
Norwegian American Line, Russian American Line, Scan- 
dinavian American Line, Head Line, Holland American 
‘Line, Spanish Line, Transatlantic Italiana, Transoceania, 
United Fruit Company, Commercial Baltic Line, Commer- 
cial European Line, Seager Steamship Company, Kerr 
Steamship Company, Merchants & Miners Transportation 
‘Company, W. A. Blake & Co., Munson Line, States Marine 
Company of Baltimore, Green Star Steamship Corporation, 
‘Three Star Line, Clyde Steamship Company, Mallory 
‘Steamship Company, Nova Scotia Steamship, Ltd. 


EXPORT FREIGHT DEMURRAGE 


Mr. Conrad Spens, Asst. Director, 
U. S. Railroad Administration: 

We have your letter of the 28th ultimo, with memoran- 
dum attached, outlining arrangement between the U. S. 
Railroad Administration and the U. S. Shipping Board, 
under which through bills of lading will be issued on 
Shipping Board steamers. 


We fear that the correspondence touching on this ar- 
rangement which has been given wide publicity, has 
placed us and other steamship lines in the wrong light 
and we feel that our position should be made clear. 


When the question was first discussed some months 
‘ago, the conference lines not only approved any step 
which would relieve shippers of the injustice of the bur- 
den of demurrage, but reminded you of our efforts in the 
past (pre-war) to come to an understanding with the 
railroads, but our advances in this direction were not met 
with favor. We would also call your attention to the 
fact that in 1914 a definite reciprocal demurrage arrange- 
ment was formulated by the steamship lines and presented 
to the railroad companies, but was rejected. 


Your initial plan to cover car demurrage provided for 
10 days’ free time at seaboard, but we explained at that 
time that vessels were not free from government requisi- 
tion, and, furthermore, the delays caused by congestion 
and labor troubles here and abroad would not permit of 
our accepting this basis. We offered then, however, to 
‘try out the plan, provided 20 days’ free time was allowed, 
with the understanding that as conditions improved, we 
would agree to a readjustment of the free time to 15 
days or less. 


You will recall also that we pointed out to you that 
the Canadian railroads had granted 20 days’ free time 
on export shipments from Canada and we felt that we 
should be placed on the same basis, particularly in view 
of the fact that the U. S. Railroad Administration had 
fixed 20 days’ free time on export shipments via the Pa- 
cific coast ports. 

We still feel that 20 days should be given, at least to 
start with, on the Atlantic seaboard, but, rather than let 
this opportunity pass of correcting an unjust situation 
that has existed for many years, we have decided to ac- 
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cept your decision, which we presume is final, on the 


‘basis of 15 days. 


So that we will not be placed in any false light with 
our shippers, we desire to make it clear that we are not 
only in favor of a plan whereby the inland or ocean car. 
rier should relieve the shippers of car demurrage, but 
in all fairness and justice to shippers this plan should 
be extended further and include demurrage charges op 
lighters at the port of New York. 

We have approached already the seaboard representa. 
tives of the Railroad Administration, with the hope of 
arriving at a reciprocal agreement to take care of the 
lighterage situation at New York, and, in accepting your 
car demurrage plan, we expect you to extend your support 
to the lighterage agreement now under consideration, 
We would be pleased to have a definite statement from 
you regarding this. 

We have not yet received any notification from the 
Shipping Board that they have accepted your car demur. 
rage plan, but in any case it will be necessary to have 
more clearly outlined some of the features, particularly 
that covered by paragraph No. 4, which reads: 


If the rail carriers fail to transport shipments regularly 
booked to the port in time to clear on steamer for which 
specifically booked, demurrage or stowage charges will not 
apply until announced date of the steamer on which it is 
again booked, after which the liability of the United States 
Shipping Board will be the same as in connection with the 
original transaction. 


How shall it be determined whether a car has arrived 
on time? 

How much time shall be required by your seaboard 
offices at New York to make delivery after shipping per- 
mit is lodged with them? Normally they require 24 hours, 
but recently have asked from four to six days. 

Will demurrage cease when steamship permit is placed 
with the railroad agent calling for delivery? 

When will the demurrage begin on a car that has been 
routed from the west under a contract reading first half 
December west, there being no steamer’s name mentioned 
in the contract? 

We are accepting your agreement, expecting a reason- 
able and liberal interpretation of any differences which 
may occur, as it is our sincere hope that we can ulti 
mately evolve a clear and definite arrangement which will 
work out in a mutually fair and advantageous way be 
tween the carriers, as we fully recognize and have from 
the first maintained that shippers should be released from 
demurrage charges on through bills of lading. 

A. C. Fetterolf, Freight Traffic Manager, 
International Mercantile Marine Co. 
New York, N. Y., Dec. 10, 1919. 


THROUGH EXPORT BILLS 


Regional-Director Holden has changed his cirular No. 
282, by supplement No. 7, to show that, effective Dec. 1i, 
through export bills of lading may be issued in connet 
tion with the following steamship lines: Acme Operating 
Corporation, Anchor Line, Anglo-French Line, Atlanti¢ 
Fruit Company, Baltimore Oceanic Steamship Co., Balti: 
more Steamship Company, Bristol City Line, Bull Insular 
Line, Inc., Commercial Baltic Line, Commercial Europeal 
Line, Cosmopolitan Line, Cunard Line, Dixie Line, Donal: 
son Line, Earn-Line Steamship Company, Ellerman’ 
Phoenix Line, Ellerman’s Wilson Line, Fabre Line, France 
& Canada Steamship Corp., Funch Edye & Co., Inc., Lines, 
Furness Withy & Co., Ltd., Lines, viz.: Furness Line, Fur 
ness Glasgow Lines, Furness Johnston Line, Furness Princ 


Trans-Atlantic Line, Manchester Liners, Ltd.; 

Line, Garland Steamship Corp. (via Baltimore only); 
Globe Line, Harris Magill & Co., Inc., Head Line, Hollani 
America Line, International Freighting Corp, Internation! 
Mercantile Marine Co’s. Lines, viz.: American Line, At 
lantic Transport Line, Leyland Line, Red Star Lilt 
White Star Line, White Star Dominion Line; Ke 
Steamship Co., Inc. (Kerr Line), Lamport & Holt Litt 
(Manchester), La Veloce, Lloyd Sabaudo, Lord Lilt 
Luckenbach Steamship Co., Inc., Munson Steamship Li 
(Cuba only), Nafra Line, National Greek Line, Navigazia 
Generale Italiana, New York & Cuban Mail Steamsbl 
Co., New York & Porto Rico Steamship Co., Norwzy Mé 
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ico Gulf Line, Norwegian American Line, Nova Scotia 
Steamships, Ltd., Ocean Transportation Company, Oriental 
Navigation Company, Oriole Steamship Lines, Pacat 
Steamship Corp., Pan American Terminal & Dock Co., 
Polish American Navigation Corp., Phelps Bros. Steam- 
euip Company, Raporel Steamship Line, Inc., Red Cross 
Line, Russian American Line, Scandanavian American 
Line, Spanish Line, Standard Steamship Company, Inc., 
States Marine Company of Baltimore, Ste. Les Affreteura 
Reunis (Three Star Line), Swedish America Mexico Line, 
Transatlantic Italiana, Transatlantic Steamship Company, 
Transoceania, Triangle Steamship Company, United Fruit 
Company, United States Shipping Company, United States 
Transport Company (via New York only), Ybarra Line. 


Also on carload export freight, which has been booked 
by the following agents of the U. S. Shipping Board via 
ports named for transportation on vessels owned or oper- 
ated by, or for account of, the U. S. Shipping Board: 
Baltimore—Export Transportation Company, Wilber F. 
Spice, Terminal Shipping Company. Boston—J. S. Emery 
& Company, Lowrance & Co. (via Providence and Portland, 
Me.), Patterson:& Wylde, C. H. Sprague & Sons. Newport 
News—Robert Hasler. New York—Barber Steamship Line, 
A. H. Bull & Company, J. L. Elwell & Co., Export Steam- 
ship Corp., W. R. Grace & Company, Independent Steam- 
ship Company, Moore & McCormick, South Atlantic Mari- 
time Corp., U. S. & A. Line, U. S. & Brazil Steamship Com- 
pany, J. H. Winchester & Company. Norfolk—Robert 
Hasler. 


On traffic offering via lines other than those listed above, 
carrier’s representative shall first ascertain if the issuance 
of through export bills of lading via such ocean lines is 
authorized. 

Regional Director Holden has issued the following Sup- 
plement No. 6 to Circular No. 282: 


“Refer to paragraph 5 of above circular and, effective 
December 15, add following lines to the list of steamship 
lines via which through export bills of lading are author- 
ized: Lowrance & Co., via. Providence and Portland, Me.; 
J. S. Emery & Co., Red Star Line, Atlantic Transport 
Line, American Line, C. H. Sprague & Sons, Patterson 
& Wylde, Moore & McCormick, U. S. & Brazil S. S. Co., 
Barber Steamship Line, J. L. Elwell & Co., South Atlantic 
Maritime Corporation, Independent Steamship Co., U. S. 
& A. Line, A. H. Bull & Co., W. R. Grace & Co., J. H. 
Winchester & Co., Robert Hasler, Export Transportation 
Co., the Export Steamship Corporation, Terminal Ship- 
ping Co., Wilber F. Spice, United States Transport Co. 


SHIP MORTGAGE BILL 


At the recent annual meeting of the National Industrial 
Trafic League attention was directed to H. R. 8873, in- 
troduced in the House in August, 1919. It proposes to 
modify the present ship mortgage law. A synopsis of the 
bill put out by the league is as follows: 

“In accordance with its caption the bill provides that a 
mortgage on any vessel or part or share of any vessel 
of the United States shall take precedence over all other 
maritime contract, except for wages and salvage. 

“This means among other things, that if any American 
vessel mortgaged under this law should fail to fulfill her 
tontract of affreightment in any respect the exporter or 
the holder of the bill of lading would find himself without 
remedy if the mortgage was equal to or exceeded the value 
of the steamer. 

“An American steamer with valuable cargo meeting with 
disaster and urgently needing repairs at a port of refuge 
might be denied repairs by contractors unless the master 
or owners were able to give satisfactory security that the 
Tepair bills would be paid. In such a case a valuable 
cargo might be delayed in transit until it had suffered 
deterioration or lost its market. 


“Heretofore cargo owners, ship repairers and other sup- 
Pliers of necessaries have enjoyed under the law the right 
of first lien against the steamer for her failure to fill her 
contractual liabilities. 

“Ii has not been necessary heretofore for cargo owners 
to investigate a steamer, her owners, agents or charters to 
ascer'ain whether the steamer was mortgaged or if the 
operstors were solvent, but cargo owners have had the 
Priviiege of requiring the marshal to attach a steamer 
for d-bt or for liability for debt, which attachment or libel 
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operated as a first lien. Under this proposed law it is 
obvious that irresponsible corporations will be encouraged 
to operate mortgaged steamers, and their failure to ful- 
fill their obligations will be at the loss and expense of the 
cargo owners. Dummy ship owners may come into ex- 
istence, and the ship being virtually owned by the 
mortgagor, with a like result. The default of many ship- 
ping corporations during the war is an indication of what 
may be expected to occur regularly if such a law as is pro- 
posed is enacted. Furthermore, the liability of the ship 
for damage to cargo may be escaped under this proposed 
law if enacted. There are many damages which are not 
insured against and even if cargo underwriters, standing 
in the shoes of exporters, were deprived of their present 
remedies against the steamer, the effect would be indicated 
surely in rates of marine Insurance. 

“The bill is intended evidently to encourage American 
Investors in American Ships and for that purpose it de- 
prives the cargo owners of their present rights and trans- 
fers them to the vessel owner. It would appear that what- 
ever encouragement this bill may offer, the investor is 
quite nullified by the effect it would have on the future 
fortunes of American shipping. No exporter would be 
willing to investigate a steamer to ascertain if the steamer 
is mortgaged, and to investigate the financial standing of 
her operators before making a freight contract. Rather, 
the exporter would prefer to deal with foreign shipping 
to the exclusion of any American ships, regardless of their 
ownership or solvency, and thus the object which American 
shipping legislation seek to attain is destroyed.” 

The league adopted the following: 

“The National Industrial Traffic League approves legis- 
lation that has the effects of establishing and popularizing 
an American merchant marine, and. is opposed to legisla- 
tion which in its opinion would have contrary effect;. 
therefore, ; 

“The National Industrial Traffic League disapproved of 
H. R. Bill 8873, because it gives a mortgagee a lien which 
precedes any liability of the ship arriving out of a mari- 
time contract except wages and salaries, and which would 
precede a claim against the ship for repairs and supplies. 
Thus the operation of American ships would be made dif- 
ficult or impossible; it would put a premium on American 
ship-owners defaulting and force the preference to foreign 
ships. 

“The secretary is requested to communicate this resolu- 
tion to members by mail, asking them to address their 
Congressional and Senatorial representatives on this sub- 
ject.” 

“Every exporter is deeply interested in the proper de- 
velopment of the American Merchant Marine,” says the 
League, in a circular, “and it is to his interest to com- 
municate with his senators and congressmen, protesting 
against any bill which gives a mortgage precedence over 
liability arising from maritime contracts.” 


PROFITS OF OCEAN CARRIERS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 
“Some of the profits made by war rates were simply 


fabulous, unbelievable,” said John H. Rosseter, testify- 
ing last June before the Senate commerce committee as 
to profits made by ocean carriers. His testimony was 
given in executive session and has just been made public 
by the committee. Rosseter was then director of opera- 
tions of the United States Shipping Board, but has since 
retired from that position. 


“The Committee has just decided to make public the 
testimony then taken,” says an announcement by the 
committee, “feeling that the public is entitled to know. 
It is to be understood, of course, that the figures given 
are in excepliional cases, and an assumption that in all 
instances such excessive profits were made from opera- 
tion is unfair.” i 

The vessels referred to in the testimony were owned 
or under the control of the Shipping Board. One vessel 
made a profit of $800,000 on a voyage of 110 days; another, 
$461,151 on a voyage of 92 days; another, $23,000 on a 
voyage of 35 days, and another, $167,945 on a voyage of 
63 days. The testimony also discloses losses on some 
voyages. 

The testimony, as given out by the committee, follows: 

Mr. Rosseter: Returning to voyage accounts, here we 
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have the Baliette, a wooden steamer on a voyage from 
San Francisco to Honolulu, with general cargo on that 
voyage, bringing sugar back to San Francisco. The voyage 
consumed 35 days. The total freight earnings were $50,509, 
the expense of the voyage, including insurance, deprecia- 
tion, and maintenance, amounting, in the way I have 
it stated here, to $25,000. 

Senator Nelson: The rates then were much higher than 
they are now? 

Mr. Rosseter: Yes, Senator, I am picking out a favorable 
example. This is a wooden ship, which, in 35 days, made 
a net earning of $23,000. 

Here is another example of a wooden ship on a voyage 
from Astoria with a cargo of lumber by way of the Panama 
Canal. She was 45 days on the voyage. Her freight earn- 
ings were $22,732. The expenses, including all of the items 
that I have enumerated, were $31,000. 

Senator Nelson: That was a loss? 


Mr. Rosseter: The net loss on the voyage was $12,966. 

Senator McNary: She carried a cargo of lumber? 

Mr. Rosseter: Yes, sir. 

Senator Harding: How much of that was on account of 
going through the Panama Canal? 

Mr. Rosseter: That is covered 
charges, including canal dues, $2,450.” I could give you 
an approximation of that, off hand. Nineteen hundred 
dollars would be about the amount of canal dues. 

Senator Fletcher: She had some adverse conditions and 
delays? 

Mr. Rosseter: No; that is just about a normal voyage, 
45 days for a ship like that. She averaged nine knots. 
She steamed 5,508 miles. That ship had a cargo of lumber, 
which means slow loading and discharging. 

Senator McNary: The difference was in the character 
of the cargo rather in any other condition that might be 
due to delays: 

Mr. Rosseter: Yes. The principal difficulty rests, as 
you say, on the unsuitability of the cargo; also just as 
soon as the voyage is more than 9 or 10 days with these 
wooden ships you run into difficulties of operation and 
heavy expenses. 

Senator Lenroot: Those deductions showing the loss 
will not show this 5 per cent interest contained in these 
general statements? 

Mr. Rosseter: That voyage account took up all of those 
items. 

Senator Lenroot: 


in the item of “Port 


And is this net loss deduction of 5 
per cent interest upon the ship in addition to depreciation? 


Mr. Rosseter: Yes, Senator. There were items of 
$2,600 for insurance, $7,499 for the depreciation fund, and 
$3,698 for the interest fund. 

Senator Lenroot: It is an entirely new system to me, 
of showing profit and loss. 

Mr. Rosseter: It is on the cost of carriage only, you see, 
the cost of the voyage. . 

The Chairman: On that voyage, what was the actual 
money paid out? 

Mr. Rosseter: 

The Chairman: And what were the receipts? 

Mr. Rosseter: Should I deduct the insurance? 
carry this insurance ourselves. 

The Chairman: I would think that should be deducted; 
yes. 

Mr. Rosseter. Then, the other two items in that total 
of $31,985 made an aggregate of $9,600. So, therefore, the 
cash out of pocket was $22,300 as against $22,700 total 
earnings. 

Senator Lenroot: That can not be true. 
actual amount of cash paid out? 

Mr. Rosseter: The actual amount of cash paid out was 
$22,300. 

The Chairman: 

Mr. Rosseter: 

The Chairman: 
lars? 

Mr. Rosseter: A few hundred dollars; yes. 

Senator Chamberlain: Would you say there was a gen- 
eral net loss of revenue from the operation of the wooden 
vessel? 

Mr. Willcox: There was, but I do not think that has 
been separated by the accountants. 

Mr. Nevin: No; it has not. 

Senator Chamberlain: Taking those two as an illustra- 


$31,985. 


We 


What was the 


And what were the cash receipts? 
$22,733. 
A difference of only a few hundred dol- 
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tion, there would be a net profit from the operation of ie 
wooden vessels? 

Mr. Rosseter: Yes. I have many other cases. Hive 
is the case of the West Arvada, a steel ship. She was on 
a voyage from San Francisco to Honolulu and from Horo- 
lulu to the Atlantic. Her gross earnings were $143,7:3., 


. The total operating expense was $104,035, plus $15,675 for 


interest on the investment. The net profit on that voya:e, 
after taking care of interest, depreciation, and insuran e, 
was $23,993 for 66 days. 

The Chairman: Have you any steel vessels making 
voyages at a loss? 

Mr. Rosseter: Yes, sir. 

Senator Lenroot: I would just like to make it plain on 
the record here, because, if this should be published, | 
think it ought to very clearly appear. In your own priv2te 
operation would you think of charging up to operating 
expense a profit available for dividends? 

Mr. Rosseter: We invariably do in establishing the cost 
of the voyage, and other operators do the same thing. Of-° 
course, the charge is offset by crediting it to funds avail- 
able for interest or dividends, as the case may be. 

Senator Lenroot: That is what surprises me. 

Senator Harding: I do not see why that should not be 
proper. 

Mr. Rosseter: When you embark on a voyage one of the 
very serious things is to estimate what that voyage is 
going to cost you, and one of the things you want to 
recover is the investment in capital. 

Now, we come to the Point Loma, a small steel type of 
ship; a very fine ship, but rather too small. 

The Chairman: What was the tonnage of the other ship 
you referred to? 

Mr. Rosseter: Eight thousand five hundred and fifty 
tons. This Point Loma is a 3,600-ton ship. The voyage 
was from New York to Norfolk in ballast and from Norfolk 
to Honolulu with coal and from Honolulu to Philadelphia 
with sugar. Her total earnings on that voyage were $95,400, 
and her total expenses, again including interest, deprecia- 
tion, and insurance, were $104,000. So that there was a 
loss of $8,485, after taking care of $22,000 depreciation. 

The Chairman: The actual receipts, however, were greater 
than the actual amount paid out? 

Mr. Rosseter: Yes, Senator. 

The Chairman: Was there any special reason why she 
went from New York to Norfolk in ballast? 

Mr. Rosseter: She was at New York and had to go from 
New York to Norfolk, to load the cargo of coal? 

The Chairman: She could not get any coal from New 
York to Norfolk? 

Mr. Rosseter: No. We are moving ships from New 
York in ballast all the time. 

Here is the case of the Kamesit, a steel ship of 9,248 
dead-weight tons. Her voyage from San Francisco to 
Newport News and to Hull, England, with a cargo of barley, 
and ballast back to Philadelphia. She was 63 days on 
that voyage. The Kamesit is an 11-knot ship. This shows 
a profit of $167,945. 

The Chairman: That is after deducting interest? 

Mr. Rosseter: Everything. 

Senator Simmons: What was the tonnage of that ship? 

Mr. Rosseter: Nine thousand two hundred and forty- 
eight tons. One of the very remarkable ones here is the 
Quistconck. , 

Senator Simmons: Was this last ship a coal’ burner? 

Mr. Rosseter: She is an oil burner. Here is one of 
the very remarkable ones. I give this with some hesita- 
tion because I do not know how much in the way of 
explanation would have to go with it to give the public 
the right understanding of it. 


Senator Lenroot: Up to this point has there been any- 
thing that should be regarded as confidential? 


Mr. Rosseter: I see nothing. I do not know that there 
is anyone particularly interested in those figures. That 
is a matter for you Senators to decide. In connection with 
this particular one there are reasons that I will tell you. 

Senator Harding: I do not know, Mr. Chairman, why we 
should publish the facts concerning our shipping opera 
tions in a way that would become available to our :om: 
petitors. 

Mr. Rosseter: That is it exactly. 

The Chairman: If there are facts here that they should 
not have, I shall be glad to keep them away from tie. 

Senator Harding: I move that the figures relatir t0 
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specific operations be omitted from the public record. 

Senator Lenroot: I suggest that we discuss that later. 

fhe Chairman: Yes; we will keep this all executive 
until we have discussed what should go out. 

Senator Fletcher: The Quistconck is the first Hog 
Isiand ship? 

Mr. Rosseter: Yes; and I sent her on the first voyage 
to Panama with a cargo of coal. From there I ordered 
her to. New Orleans and there gave her a general cargo 
to Savona, and she then returned to New Orleans. The 
lapse of time on that voyage was 92 days. The Quistconck, 
as I said, is the first Hog Island ship, and this is the last 
ship under a freighting arrangement with the Italians. 
This is the last ship that came into the war rates. Her 
total freight earnings on that voyage were $597,622.17. 
The net profits on the voyage were $461,151.29, after taking 
care of $37,800 worth of depreciation and $18,900 worth of 
interest. 

Senator Chamberlain: Those were freight rates? 

Mr. Rosseter: Those were freight rates; yes. 

The Chairman: Have you any reason to think that 
ships under private management were making less profits 
than that? : 

Mr. Rosseter: Ships under private management were 
exceeding that. You might be interested in knowing that 
operating for the Shipping Board one of my company’s 
ships—we were the operating agents—made eight hundred 
and some odd thousand dollars in 110 days. 

Senator Simmons: On how many ships? 

Mr. Rosseter: One ship. That ship operated from San 
Francisco to Calcutta and return via ports. 

Senator Chamberlain: She carried a general cargo? 

Mr. Rosseter: A general cargo; yes. 

Senator Simmons: That was being operated by private 
management, but under your direction? 

Mr. Rosseter: No; but it was operated by my company. 
It happened to be one of our own ships taken under requisi- 
tion charter by the United States, for which we were paid 
the fixed rates and told to operate it in that trade because 
it was an essential trade. The result of that one voyage 
was approximately three-quarters of a million dollars’ profit 
for the Shipping Board over the compensation allowed to 
owners and over all expenses. That is answering the 
question as to whether private operators make more 
money. Some of the profits made by war rates were sim- 
ply fabulous, unbelievable. 

The Chairman: If the Government had put the rates 
a little lower, would not private operators have had to 
come down some then? . 

Mr. Rosseter. During the war period? 

The Chairman: Yes. 


Mr. .Rosseter: It was a very difficult situation. We 
fixed the rate during the war period, for instance, to Eu- 
rope at $66 a ton. The British allowed their owners to 
charge $88 a ton, notwithstanding our regulation. Then 
they had certain so-called exceptions or licenses, where 
the rate went as high as $120 a ton; and, then, in trades 
like cotton there was practically no control at all. 


The Chairman: I remember when the shipping act was 
being pressed that one of the principal arguments for its 
passage was high rates that were being charged, and I 
know a pamphlet was gotten out giving detailed instances 
of the rates, and it was held out that if we got the shipping 
act passed and the Government got ships it would reduce 
rates. Apparently that was not done. 


Mr. Rosseter: You see, all during the war and for some 
Months after the war practically our entire fleet, every 
ship owned by the Shipping Board, was in army service. 

The Chairman: But where you did not use ships in army 
service you did not do anything to reduce rates. I am 
simply bringing out the fact that it was not done. 

Mr. Rossiter: We endeavored to stabilize, but it was 
probably stabilized on a very high basis. You see, what hap- 
pened was this: We took all our ships away from Our own 
people entirely. It was practically only the Allies that came 
into the game, particularly the Japanese. 

Senator Lenroot: If you had lowered them more than 
you did no one would have gotten the benefit of it except 
the man across the water who was selling those goods? 

M~». Rooseter: That is it. 

Senator Fletcher: What have been your losses from 
sinking and otherwise? I mean what have been your 
loss-3 in ships or damage to ships? 

Mr. Rosseter: I am very sorry that I cannot answer you 
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intelligently on that point. That is a matter for the in- 
surance division. Possibly Mr. Nevin may be able to an- 
swer that, or possibly Mr. Willcox. 

Mr. Nevin: About $27,000,000 loss, charged against the 
insurance division. 

Senator Fletcher: How has that insurance division 
worked out? Has it shown a profit or otherwise? 

Mr. Nevin: On war risk it has; on marine risk it has 
been just about the same as the reserve set up. 

The Chairman: Are there any other special exemptions 
that you would like to call attention to, Mr. Rosseter? 

Mr. Rosseter: Here is a rather interesting one: Here 
is a ship operating under the reduced cotton rates. She 
operates from Savannah to Liverpool and had cotton, resin 
and lumber and came back in ballast. She was 79 days on 
that voyage. She suffered tremendous deyays in Liverpool. 
The ship was 8,600 tons dead-weight. Her total earnings 
on freight were $110,000. The total operating expenses, in- 
cluding interest and these various other items, left a loss 
on that voyage of $22,124, against which the item of de- 
preciation is $37,000, and the interest $18,000, totaling $55,- 
000, as against the loss of $22,000. 

The Chairman: I take it that the main reason for the 
loss was the delay in Liverpool? 

Mr. Rosseter: That is right. We have never been able 
to understand exactly why, but seemingly we have suf- 
fered considerable prejudice. 

The Chairman: Do you know what the cause of the de- 
lay was in Liverpool? 

Mr. Rosseter: Congestion of the docks and inability of 
receivers to take the cargo. When that developed I then 
put on a surcharge of $5 a ton. . 

The Chairman: - It corresponds to a demurrage charge? 

Mr. Rosseter: Yes. There are so many shippers it is 


almost impossible to collect a demurrage charge from 1 
number of shippers, because you fail to establish how much 
falls on one man or the other; so I put on an arbitrary 
charge of $5 per ton. 


SHIPPING BOARD BILL 
The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In a report submitted to the House, Representative Vol- 
stead of the committee on the judiciary, recommends en- 
actment of S. 3076, passed by the Senate. It provides for 
authorization of suits against the United States in admir- 
alty, suits for salvage services, and for release of merchant 
vessels belonging to the United States from arrest and at- 
tachment in foreign jurisdictions. The House committee 
revised the bill as it passed the Senate. 


OVERSEAS TRAFFIC REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


According to a report on overseas traffic for the week 
ended December 10, made to Director-General Hines, 6,749 
cars of commercial export freight were received at North 
Atlantic ports for this period, as compared with 1,041 cars 
for the same week of 1918. This shows an increase of 
5,708 cars, or 548 per cent, for December 10, 1919, as 
against the corresponding period last year. For the same 
period deliveries to ships increased 6,004 cars, or 512 per 
cent. At South Atlantic and Gulf ports as of December 7, 
1919, there were 13,228 cars of export freight on hand, as 
against 12,498 cars on December 1, an increase of 730 cars. 

On December 10, 1919, there were 11,978,708 bushels of 
grain stored in elevators at North Atlantic ports, There 
were received during the week 3,757,888 bushels, while 
4,661,883 bushels were cleared. The total amount of grain 
in elevators at these ports on the date mentioned repre- 
sents 60.7 per cent of the total elevator capacity, compared 
with 65.4 per cent for the week previous. At South At- 
lantic and Gulf ports there were stored in elevators on 
December 10, 1919, 8,416,109 bushels of grain, representing 
82.6 per cent of the total elevator capacity. 


SHIPPING BOARD REVENUE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Up to April 30, 1919, the total revenue of the United 

States Shipping Board from the operation of ships owned 

or controlled by it was $386,126,391.59, the total operating 

expenses were $344,581,738.08, and the net profits, $12,- 
832,066.63. 
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These figures were obtained from the testimony given 
by J. H. Rosseter, former director of operations of the 
Shipping Board, before the Senate committee on com- 
merce, last June, and which the committee has just made 
public. 

In explaining why the net profit was not larger, ur 
the difference between total revenue and total operating 
expenses, Mr. Rosseter, in reply to a question from the 
chairman of the committee, said: 


No, senator. Now comes deductions. There are sundry 
revenues which are described as profits on foreign exchange, 
discounts earned, commissions, miscellaneous, supplemental 
earnings, totaling $2,144,186.53, the gross from operating and 
other revenues of $43,688,840.04. That is subject to a deduction of 
other charges to profits and loss, analyzed as follows: Uncol- 
lected accounts receivable, which amount to $180,000; bulkhead 
expense, $1,151,000; special appropriations authorized by the 
board to be written off to profit and loss, $2,289,636.39; interest 
charges, $27,000,000. That is in the form of a reserve. So 
the total of these deductions is $30,856,773.41, leaving a net 
profit of $12,832,066.63. 


In the third annual report of the Shipping Board, just 
made public, it was stated that no definite figures could 
be given as to profit or loss from operation of ships by 
the board. 


LIABILITY FOR COLLISION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The United States Supreme Court has affirmed the de- 
cree of the United States Circuit Court of Appeals for 
the Second Circuit in No. 81, Liverpool, Brazil & River 
Plate Steam Navigation Company vs. Brooklyn Eastern 
District Terminal, in which the question of .amount of 
liability growing out of a collision with the steamship 
Vauban, owned by the petitioner, and a tug, was involved. 

The damage to the steamer was caused by a steam tug 
owned by the respondent. The tug was towing a car 
float up East River when the collision occurred. The 
case was brought before the Supreme Court on the ques- 
tion of whether, in computing the amount of liability, the 
value of the whole flotilla should not have been included 
in the decree. 

Under the law, the lower court held, the liability of the 
respondent was limited to the value of the tug, as the law 
in question reads: “The liability of the owner of any 
vessel for any injury by collision shall in no case exceed 
the value of the interest of the owner in such vessel.” 

The Supreme Court holds that the lower court was Ccor- 
rect in limiting the liability of the respondent to the value 
of the tug to the exclusion of the accompanying car float. 


CASE OF THE IMPERATOR 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Imperator, largest ship in the world, has been defi- 
nitely relinquished by the Shipping Board to the British 
government and is now in a British port, with 5,900 tons 
of American coal in her hold, placed there without due 
permit from the Railroad Administration, acting as coal 
distributor. The ship was denied clearance when coaled, 
until after S. Manifold Raeburn, Director-General of Opera- 
tions for the British Ministry of Shipping, stationed in 
New York, agreed that the British government, within a 
month from December 12, would send 5,900 tons of coal, 
of a quality equal to that in the holds of the Imperator, 
to New York harbor and place it at the disposition of the 
Railroad Administration, as replacement for the 5,900 tons 
placed aboard the Imperator without permit. 


Clearance was refused and the ship’s officers were noti- 
fied that it would not be granted until they had unloaded 
the coal. Raeburn caused a survey to be made of the 
matter and obtained an estimate that it would take seven 
weeks to remove the coal from the bunkers because they 
are so constructed that grab buckets could not be used. 
Hand buckets would have had to be rigged and used for 
that purpose if the Railroad Administration had insisted 
upon compliance with its position. Each day while the 
ship was at the dock she was burning 240 tons of coal. 

On Raeburn’s promise to replace the coal, and on the 
understanding that the replacement would not serve as a 
bar to civil and criminal proceedings against those re- 
sponsible for violating the fuel orders, forbidding the 
bunkering of foreign ships except on permit from the 
regional director, the Imperator was allowed to clear. 
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Mr. Raeburn disclaimed knowledge of the violation of any 
statute or regulation, and expressed regret over what had 
been done and also promised to restore the coal, within 
a month at least, and sooner if possible, in return for 
grant of clearance. 


a 


SHIPPING BOARD VESSELS 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau, 


Chairman Payne, of the United States Shipping Board, 
announced December 12, that by December 31 the Shipping 
Board would have delivered 6,000,000 deadweight tons of 
shipping. This was the goal the board had set for 1919, 
the chairman said. 

On December 1 there had been completed 5,818,500 dead- 
weight tons, as follows: Steel, 4,472,000; wood, 1,298,000; 
composite (steel and wood) 42,000, and concrete, 6,500. 

Chairman Payne, referring to statements as to the un- 
fitness of some of the vessels built by the Emergency 
Fleet Corporation, said that, class for class, the Board’s 
vessels compare favorably with ships of foreign nations. 

“Those that were run in the war service,’ Chairman 
Payne said, “naturally were driven beyond the require. 
ments of ordinary commercial usage: We are now suffer. 
ing the inevitable consequences in the shape of extra re- 
pairs.” 

Chairman Payne said the Board, in response to the de- 
mands from the Pacific coast, would steadily increase the 
Board’s fleet in that quarter. At present the Shipping 
Board maintains a schedule of weekly sailings to Asiatic 
ports from Seattle, San Francisco, and’ Portland, Ore., 
with a monthly departure from Los Angeles. 

The allocation division of the Shipping Board is at 
work on the problem of readjusting the Pacific cargo fleet. 
The Board plans to have a total of seventy-eight vessels 
in this service. Chairman Payne said that as to passen- 
ger ships in the Pacific service the Board could not meet 
that demand until next summer. 


SHIPPING BOARD REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The third annual report of the United States Shipping 
Board and the Emergency Fleet Corporation, covering the 
fiscal year ended on June 30, 1919, was issued December 
15. It is signed by John Barton Payne, chairman; R. B. 
Stevens, vice-chairman and John A. Donald and T. A. Scott, 
commissioners. In a-summary of the activities of the 
Board, the report says: ‘ 

“During the year ended on June 30, 1919, the efforts 
of the Shipping Board were divided between the prob- 
lems of ship production and ship operation. The signing 
of the armistice on November 11 caused sudden changes, 
and, in many matters, complete reversals of policy and 
methods. 

“In the operating field, the work of the first four months 
centered upon securing maximum results from the vessels 
not actually employed for army and navy account in pri- 
mary military service; upon securing additional tonnage 
for this fleet through negotiations with friendly foreign 
shipowners, through reconditioning old vessels, through 
adapting lake vessels for salt water cruising, and other- 
wise; and upon supervising the conditions and terms under 
which all American commercial cargoes were lifted. 


“In the construction field, the work of the first four 
months was a continuous effort to meet the world war de 
mand for speed. With the support of the fundamental 
industries, there was built up in less than one year, 2 
great steel fabricating and assembling organization. 


“Immediately after the signing of the armistice, and 
throughout the remaining seven and one-half months of 
the fiscal year, construction activities were curtailed as 
rapidly as the physical condition of the building program 
and the financial interests of the government permitted. 
Suspension of contracts was ordered, and a careful ex 
amination of the status of each suspended contract made. 
In practically every case in which a contract could be 
cancelled at less cost to the government than the difference 
between the cost to complete and the probable market 
value at time of completion, cancellation was made. 

“There have been a few exceptions to this rule for mak- 
ing cancellations, but only where necessary. The ramif- 
cations of the shipbuilding organization were very com: 
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plex. In no case did the direct responsibility of the gov- 
ernment extend back into industry beyond the rolling mill 
or the boiler or engine factory. Nevertheless, the sharp 
curtailment of the large building program necessarily 
caused serious derangements in many overlapping stages 
of production, and vitally affected many industries. 

“The ship-operating activities of the last eight months 
of the fiscal year have brought up for solution many prob- 
lems. The early release of requisitioned tonnage was con- 
sidered necessary, in order to assist American industries 
to reorganize on a peace basis and to establish or re-estab- 
lish themselves in the markets of the world. The process 
was begun in January as soon as the army and navy began 
releasing tonnage to the Shipping Board. However, a 
sudden and unlooked-for demand upon the Shipping Board 
to supply shipping aggregating almost 2,000,000 deadweight 
tons for Eyropean civilian relief duty, not only practically 
stopped the release of tonnage to American commerce from 
February to.May, but in many instances caused the re- 
tention for a few more voyages of vessels already released. 

“In the interim; the board was able to use with more 
leeway such tonnage as had been confined to the war 
material and essential commercial trades during the war. 
Many of these vessels had been making voyages to parts 
of the world where ships flying the American flag were 
almost never seen, and with which American industries 
never have enjoyed direct reciprocal trade relations. As 
soon as the embargoes on American exports were removed, 
American ships were able to supply many long-unfilled 
wants at these ports with American goods. In return they 
brought back to this country valuable raw materials, some 
of which had not been seen in this country since the 
early days of the war, and most of which had always 
been bought and shipped through foreign intermediaries. 

“During May and June, the last two months of the period 
covered by this report, the requirements of the European 
civilian relief so relaxed that the board was able to release 
and recover enough tonnage to meet the country’s more 
urgent commercial needs, and to bring about a condition 
approaching stability in ocean freight rates. 

“The Shipping Board has established regular sailings of 
American flag ships in 41 trade routes. Most of these 
trade routes are in the trans-Atlantic, South American, 
and other more important trades, but some of them are 
in parts of the world where American flag ships have not 
been accustomed to trade for more than a generation. To 
reinforce these trade routes, and to help insure their 
permancy, considerable work is being done in the way of 
establishing American bunkering stations and in setting up 
agencies to handle American vessels and their cargoes in 
foreign ports. 

Division of Regulations 


Referring to the Division of Regulations, which has 
jurisdiction over common carriers by water in interstate 
commerce, the report says: 

“The Division of Regulation shortly after the armistice 
was signed began to exercise its functions more fully than 
it had during the war period. The work of the division 
is essentially the regulation of rates and practices cf water 
carriers in peace times and is properly divisible intdé four 
parts, namely, formal dockets, informal dockets, tariffs, 
and contracts and conferences, each of which will be 
separately considered. ; 

“Cases on the formal docket embrace complaints sub- 
mitted by shippers and other persons against carriers 
subject to the board under authority of section 22 of the 
shipping act of 1916. During the entire period the board 
has been regulating the activities of water carriers, only 
six formal complaints have been filed. 

“Article 24 of the rules of practice in proceedings under 
the shipping act, provides that any letter or written mem- 
orandum other than formal complaints in which a viola- 
tion of the act is alleged, will be regarded as an informal 
complaint and that the board, through correspondence 
aud informal conferences, will attempt to adjust the matter 
complained of. During the past year, 63 of such informal 
complaints were filed. 

“Common carriers by water in interstate commerce oper- 
a’‘ing on the high seas or the Great Lakes on regular routes 
from port to port are required by section 18 of the shipping 
act to file with the board and keep open to public inspection 
in the form and manner prescribed by the board their maxi- 
mum rates, fares, and charges, and are prohibited from 
demanding, charging or coliecting rates in excess of those 
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so published except with the approval of the board and 
after 10 days’ notice unless the board for good cause shown 
waives such notice. A file of these tariff publications is 
maintained by this division and kept open to the public at 
all times. The shipping act does not impose upon carriers 
engaged in foreign trade the duty of filing tariffs with the 
board. 

“The board has issued tentative tariff regulations which 
have been used by carriers as a general guide in publishing 
their tariffs, but there is now before the board a draft of 
permanent tariff regulations which will probably be pro- 
mulgated at an early date. 

“The tariff files in the office of the division now contain 
1,150 freight tariffs and 1,175 supplements thereto, and 282 
passenger iariffs and 133 supplements thereto. 

“Carriers and other persons, such as forwarders, amen- 
able to the jurisdiction of the board are required by the 
provisions of section 15 of the shipping act to file copies or 
complete memoranda of all contracts, agreements and un- 
derstandings in respect to rates, traffic, pooling of equip- 
ment or any other working arrangement. 

“The contracts and agreements above mentioned fall into 
two classes—the so-called steamship conferences, which are 
understandings among combinations of groups of steam- 
ship lines as to policies affecting operations, traffic, ports, 
etc.; and in the past also involved the maintenance of sys- 
tems of deferred rebates which are now prohibited by law. 
These steamship conferences are supplemented by what. 
are called conference agreements, these latter instruments 
being contracts or agreements between parties subject to 
the original conference and based on that conference. It 
does not necessarily follow, however, that all of the parties 
to the conference are parties to the conference agreement. 
The other class of contracts includes those between car- 
riers subject to the board outside of the conferences on 
the one hand and carriers and other persons subject to the 
act—such’as persons furnishing wharf and terminal facili- 
ties in connection with a common carrier by water—on the 
other hand. These contracts cover a variety of matters 
from the furnishing of wharfage to the allotment of ports. 
In order to facilitate the work of the office, concurrences 
in carrier’s contracts and conferences already on file have 
been accepted in lieu of copies of the documents them- 
selves. A complete file of these conferences and contracts 
is maintained.” 


Charter Rates 


Discussing the regulation of charter rates by the charter- 
ing committee and the chartering executive, the report 
says that after the armistice was signed there were no 
neutral vessels chartered for long periods, as the tonnage 
already chartered was ample to cover the urgent war needs. 
On this subject the report says: 

“During the war the question of control of tonnage and 
of rates was an important factor. The natural trend of the 
freight market since the signing of the armistice has ren- 
dered the control.over rates less essential from the view- 
point of preventing them trom becoming exorbitant. If 
anything, the situation has been reversed and the difficulty 
which the chartering executive and the various depart- 
ments of the Shipping Board are now facing is to endeavor 
to maintain a satisfactory rate, rather than to enforce 
further reductions in rates. 

“In view of the heavy committance and tonnage which 
the government has been obligated to enter into during the 
war and which is now under the control of the board, it is 
obviously requisite that freight rates should be kept upon 
a paying level, as otherwise this vast tonnage would face 
the serious situation of having to operate at rock bottom 
rates under operating costs, in many instances, quadruple 
the cost before and during the early part of the war. 

“The chartering committee and chartering executive have 
from time to time in conjunction with the division of oper- 
ations determined upon certain rates as ‘fixed rates,’ i. e., 
rates which were to be maintained and not exceeded, the 
idea being to create a stable condition in freights and obvi- 
ate undue fluctuations. The fixed rates were in force only 
in the West Indies trade and South American trade. In 
all other trades there was a maximum rate in effect, and in 
all cases the maximum rate was of such a nature that it 
was high enough so that no fixtures were made to the 
maximum rate in effect. ‘Fixed rates’ apply to the West 
Indies trade. Upon the removal of the rate control in this 
trade, outside fixtures will probably be made at rates lower 
than those quoted by the Shipping Board. 

“The trans-Atlantic market has been extremely active so 
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far as movements of coal are concerned. The rates are 


holding at about the same as those the Shipping Board are 
quoting, although in a few cases they have ranged from 
$0.50 to $1 more. Charter fixture in this trade outside the 
coal have been very few up to the present time.” 


Relations With Railroad Administration 


Touching on the relations between the Shipping Board 
and the Railroad Administration, the report reads as 
follows: 

“The board through its division of operations maintains 
close contact with the United States Railroad Administra- 
tion, it being fully recognized on both sides that in the 
interest of American foreign trade the fullest possible co- 
operation between ocean and rail transportation facilities 
is essential. 

“A committee composed of the assistant director of 
traffic of the Railroad Administration and the assistant 
director of operations of the Emergency Fleet Corporation 
has been appointed to handle the many questions involv- 
ing the relations between shipping and the railroads, the 
following being among the important subjects which have 
had consideration: 


(a) Through export bills of lading. 

(b) Export and import rail rates. x 

(c) Allocation of Shipping Board tonnage to relieve tempo- 
rary congestion at certain ports. 

(ad) Joint consideration of traffic available to support regular 
sailings from United States ports. ‘ 

(e) Assignment of Shipping Board vessels for railway opera- 
tion. 

(f) Wage questions involving railway floating equipment and 
Shipping Board vessels. 


“It is the earnest desire of the board to have the closest 
possible unity between rail and ocean carriers, so that 
American shippers may have a continuous transportation 
system for world-wide foreign trade, whereby goods can 
be shipped from a‘ point in the United States to any place 
in the world as conveniently and with as little obstruction 
as to one of our own cities.” 


Foreign Trade 


Promotion of foreign trade, the report says, comes as 
an incidental, rather than a primary, feature of the Ship- 
ping Board’s work. “However,” the report reads, “since 
ships constitute the physical means of international com- 
merce, the ship-operating activities of the board neces- 
sarily have a profound effect upon the actual interchange 
of commodities, and the board cannot properly promote 
the interest of the American merchant marine and at the 
same time be indifferent to the movement of the goods 
upon which the life of that merchant marine depends. 
Furthermore, the operation of ships involves the use of 
foreign representatives and requires continual contact 
with foreigners engaged in commerce with this country. 
For these reasons, there are various indirect ways in 
which ‘the board’s necessary activities touch upon the 
field of foreign trade. 


“There is no department of foreign trade in the Ship- 
ping Board, and when questions of foreign trade policy 
are presented such matters are referred to the appropri- 
ate governmental department. For instance, the board 
recently had before it the question of the formation of an 
American committee of trade experts in London to keep 
this country advised of developments in Europe, and after 
consideration the matter was referred to the Department 
of Commerce, since it was recognized that this was not 
an enterprise within the Shipping Board’s jurisdiction. 
The question of improving American-Chinese steamship 
facilities was also presented to the board, but action was 
withheld because far-reaching matters of policy which did 
not lie within the Shipping Board’s province were involved. 

“The board is represented, however, by two of the com- 
missioners on the Foreign Trade Committee, which is an 
advisory body formed to co-ordinate the work of the vari- 
ous departments in their relation to foreign trade. The 
appointment of these representatives on such a committee 
constitutes a recognition of the vital connection of the 
Shipping Board with foreign trade questions. 

“The board does not appoint agents for American steam- 
ship operators in foreign ports, but it does investigate the 
records and connections of agents abroad so as to supply 
confidential information regarding firms whose services 
are desired for the representation of American shipping 
interests. A list of foreign agents acceptable to the board 
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has been compiled and is available for operators’ ‘ef. 
erence. 

“For ship-operating purposes the various departments 
of the Shipping Board organization conduct investigations 
which incidentally reveal trade opportunities and probeble 
cargo movements. A number of studies have been made, 
and bulletins showing the result of this work have been 
published. 

“In the division of operations the needs of the vari us 
trades are being constantly studied in order to provide 
full cargoes for our vessels wherever possible. The prob- 
lem of the establishment of regular liner services has been 
given careful attention, and considerable progress has 
been made. 

“The port and harbor facilities commission of the board 
has made extensive investigations of foreign ports, has 
interested itself in the question of the internal routing of 
commodities destined for foreign exportation, and has 
done other work of value for the promotion of foreign 
trade. 

“The import and export department of the division of 
operations has devoted practically all of its attention to 
the coal export problem. But here, again, the subject 
has been approached rather from the standpoint of eff- 
cient physical handling than with any idea of promoting 
the business. 

“Both in the operating and constructing side, the Ship- 
ping Board has been keenly alive to the necessity of sup- 
plying the shipping needs for American foreign trade. 
The construction program has been undergoing thorough 
revision in order that the country may have a well-bal- 
anced fleet, adapted to serve its prospective commercial 
needs. 

“From the foregoing account it will be seen that the 
Shipping Board’s activities, so far as they relate to foreign 
trade, do not in any way infringe upon the province cf 
other governmental departments, and that the board in- 
terests itself in foreign trade in an indirect way from the 
shipbuilders’ and ship-operators’ standpoint rather than at- 
tempting to handle foreign trade problems in any direct 
or primary manner.” 


Allocation Department 


Explaining the functions of the allocation department, the 
report says: 

“In January, 1919, the function of the shipping control 
committee of allocating the vessels owned and under the 
control of the Shipping Board to cargoes and trade routes, 
so as to use available tonnage in the most essential trades, 
was transferred to the division of operations. It became 
necessary, therefore, to create in this division a department 
of trades and allocations, with the committee’s organization 
in New York City as a part of the division’s agency there. 
The work of this department was later divided and two de- 
partments created: (1) allocation department; (2) shipping 
trades department. 

“In the work of the allocation department, close co-opera- 
tion with other departments is secured by daily meetings 
of the departmen. heads constituting the allocation com- 
mittee. The manager of the allocation department in this 
manner is assisted by those possessing the records of avail- 
able vessels, their sizes, types and locations; a compilation 
of trade requirements and offerings, data on the readiness 
of ships, etc. . : 

“Many perplexing difficulties necessitating changes in 
published allocations, quick decision and action have cot- 
fronted this department, growing out of abnormal condi: 
tions, due to strikes, uncertain labor conditions, congestion 
and delay caused by ship repairs in ports, both at home 
and abroad. In many cases these conditions have required 
the withdrawal or diversion of ships. Railroad terminal 
and port conditions at the port of New York have caused 
the diversion of freight to Atlantic ports south, and to 
handle this business and attract cargoes, fixtures have been 
made to berths in the various North Atlantic, South At 
lantic and Gulf ports. 

“The signing of the armistice gave promise of early re 
sumption of trade with foreign ports and the return of ves 
sels to commerce. Trade routes were, therefore, laid out 
and freight rates established to meet the new conditions. 
However, the division of operations was soon confronted 
with the unprecedented food program for the relief of thé 
civilian population of Europe. This demanded the imme 
diate withdrawal of vessels already allocated to the differ 
ent trade routes, and the employment of these steamers *” 
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ge:her with every other available ship to meet our obliga- 
tions in the colossal food movement. Beginning in Feb- 
ruary, this movement reached its peak in May, when 264 
vessels, aggregating about 2,00,0000 deadweight tons, were 
withheld from commercial trades on account of it. 

“In effecting the coast-to-coast movement of foodstuffs, 
new vessels, wood and steel, finishing on the Pacific coast, 
have been employed. The great part of these vessels have 
prought food from the Pacific coast and gone from this 
coast to Europe. 

“In the month of February 134 steamers, aggregating 
1,248,688 deadweight tons, were engaged in the movement 
of foodstuffs to Europe. This represented 11.8 per cent 
of the total Shipping Board tonnage operating during that 
month. In the month of March 160 steamers, totaling 
1,092,412 deadweight tons, or 14.8 per cent of the total 
Shipping Board tonnage operating in March, were employed 
in the European food relief program. In April a total of 
225 ships of an aggregate of 1,534,584 tons deadweight were 
allocated for this service. This represented 22.5 per cent 
of the active Shipping Board tonnage. 


“Our present inability to furnish sufficient tonnage to 
lift the large amount of bulk cargo offering is due to the 
utilization of Shipping Board tonnage to relieve the des- 
perate fuel situation in Italy and Northern European coun- 
tries; the movement of coal to the Pacific for United States 
Navy consumption, and the allocation of tonnage to me#t 
the food relief program. Relief is looked for as new con- 
struction becomes available, and as the various European 
relief programs are completed, allowing the utilization of 
this tonnage to relieve the freight congestion now existing 
on the Atlantic and Gulf seaboards.” 


Shipping Trades Department 


The shipping trades department of the board places Ship- 
ping Board vessels in trades and secures cargoes for such 
vessels, the report says: 

“This is done,” the report says, “by making a study of 
the exports and imports of the various countries of the 
world and the channels through which these exports and 
imports flow. This study is designed to determine the num- 
ber and the most suitable types of ships required by the 
different trades. The department rgceives through operal- 
ing and managing agents, from the dijvision’s district or- 
ganization, and through commercial channels reports of 
cargoes offering at the ports of the United States. The 
department is also kept informed of cargoes offering in 
foreign ports, prevailing charter rates, and the general 
conditions of trade by reports received from United States 
commercial agents, field agents of the Food Administra- 
tion, commercial attaches of the Department of Commerce 
and the agents of operators of Shipping Board vessels 
throughout the world. as 

“From the information thus obtained the department is 
able to offer information and advice with reference to the 
allocation of vessels to the different trades. It is also able 
to arrange fixtures for both outward and return cargoes.” 


The organization of an exports and imports department, 
the report says, has resulted in an improvement in the 
movement of coal and in a better feeling among coal ex- 
porters. On this subject the report says: 


“Among the accomplishments of the department, since 
its organization, may be mentioned the use of wooden 
vessels in the coal trade by all exporters; the diversion 
of all boats too prompt for other trades into the coal 
trade, thus practically eliminating idle days for ships and 
Promoting the equitable distribution of Shipping Board 
tonnage among foreign countries and among our American 
exporters; the building up of an export coal trade along 
lines promising the greatest permanence, and the elimina- 
tion of speculation in Shipping Board vessels in the coal 
trade. Assistance also has been rendered in creating bunk- 
ering stations for Shipping Board vessels abroad, and in 
working out an insurance plan for the board’s wooden 
vessels, which would tend to make them more attractive 
to the trade.” : 

Regarding assignment of vessels for operation or man- 
agement by the assignment department, the report says: 

“All assignments of vessels for operation or manage- 
ment for the account of the division of operations are made 
by the Shipping Board. The department furnishes the 

ard information in regard to the experience of the vari- 
ous operating and managing companies, their standing 
iN business, financial responsibility, and foreign connec: 
tions, agencies, and correspondents. In cases in which the 
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firms have been owners or charterers, the number of ves- 
sels chartered by them is ascertained and considered. 

“It has been the endeavor to assign to steamship com- 
panies whose vessels had been requistioned by the board, 
a sufficient amount to replace the tonnage taken—their 
own vessels, so far as practicable. Likewise, in the case 
of companies which employed chartered vessels, principally 
neutral ships in regular trades, it was the policy, when 
it was required by the chartering committee to charter 
such ships to the board, to assign the vessels to the com- 
panies concerned for operation and management. It has 
been insisted, however, that the operators and managers 
of Shipping Board tonnage be competent to handle the 
tonnage in an efficient manner, irrespective of whether they 
were the owners of requistioned tonnage or had been the 
charterers of neutral tonnage. 

“Having a record of the performance of the steamship 
operators of the country, it is possible properly to deter- 
mine their efficiency, and in any respects in which the 
steamship companies are lacking, assistance can be ren- 
dered by suggestions for improvement which are developed 
by comparisons of methods employed. 

“In the establishment of regular lines and trades it will 
be practicable, with the information which has been ob- 
tained, for the board to assign its vessels for operation and 
management to firms whose records justify the highest 
expectations for the development of American shipping. 

“In accordance with a resolution of the Shipping Board, 
a total of 41 line services, chiefly to European and South 
American ports, have been established and various others 
are contemplated. These routes are established by the 
definite assignment of vessels to the various routes for 
an indefinite but terminable period, and endeavor is made 
to secure the most efficient operators in the various routes, 
all regard being had for preference in such assignments 
for American citizens. The vessels so assigned for opera- 
tion for government account are placed on the berth with 
definite regular advertised sailing dates. The opertors of 
vessels in such line routes are selected from a list of ap- 
plicants.” i 

Rates and Claims 


The activities of the rate and claim department are 
referred to as follows: 


“The rate section was organized in April, 1918. From 


, that date until November, the rates were fixed and con- 


trolled by the Shipping Board, and the department was 
engaged almost entirely in the preparation of data look- 
ing to resumption of competitive shipping. 

“With the signing of the armistice the situation abruptly 
changed; a number of requisitioned vessels were released, 
sailing vessels were permitted to resume trans-Atlantic 
service, and considerable pressure was brought to bear 
to make such reductions in the ocean rates as would pér- 
mit American manufacturers. to compete in world-wide 
trade. Finally, in January, reductions in the trans-At- 
lantic rates, approximately 66 2-3 per cent under the old 
figures, were announced. At the same time there was a 
considerable reduction in the Pacific Ocean rates. 

“The department receives at intervals reports on foreign 
rates from the London office of the division of operations, 
and consuls at various foreign ports also give from time 
to time a resume of the rate situation. The information 
furnished is compilgd so that the division of operations can 
in a measure determine what rates are necessary in com- 
petition with vessels of other countries. 

“During the summer of 1918 authority to use bunker 
licenses was made use of to guarantee the application of 
Shipping Board rates to vessels of all flags. This had 
the effect to an extent of stabilizing the rate situation. 
After January 1, 1919, no attempt was made to control 
rates over other than Shipping Board vessels, with the 
exception of South American and West Indies business. 

“Prior to January 1, rates to South America, both east 
and west coasts, were approximately $35 per ton. Since 
January 1 there has been considerable fluctuation, but the 
tendency has been to reduce the rates, which now range 
from $22 to $32 per ton. During the period of control 
South America and West Indian rates were partly con- 
trolled by the requirement of approval of all charters by 
the chartering executive at New York. 

“The rates fixed in January, applicable on Shipping Board 
vessels, have been fairly stable. During the first half of the 
year the demand for ships to carry out the European civil- 
ian relief program made it impossible to satisfy the de- 
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mand for tonnage for commercial cargoes, and the division 
was criticized for its failuré to provide ships to protect the 
rates announced. With the completion of the food relief 
program, it has been possible to work out a number of liner 
services, and rates have been published from time to time 
to take care of each trade. Competition has grown keener 
as foreign tonnage has emered United States ports, and it 
has been necessary to make some reductions in rates to 
meet such competition. As stated above, however, rates in 
general have been fairly stable, and it is expected that 
there will be no decided changes in rates for several months 
to come. 


“The Shipping Board has now established rates and is- 
sued tariffs as follows: 


North Atlantic ports to United Kingdom. 

North Atlantic ports to Rotterdam, Antwerp, French Atlantic, 
Bremen, Hamburg, Scandinavian ports, Finland, Lisbon, French 
Mediterranean and Italian ports. 

South Atlantic and Gulf ports to United Kingdom, French At- 
lantic, Rotterdam, Antwerp, Bremen, Hamburg, Scandinavian 
ports, Finland, French Mediterranean and Adriatic ports. 

North Atlantic ports to Greece and Italian ports. 

North Atlantic ports to India. . 

North Atlantic ports to North Africa, Levant, Red Sea. 

North Atlantic ports to Japan, China, Philippine Islands. 

North Atlantic ports to French Indo China, Dutch East In- 
dies, Federated Malay States. 

North Atlantic ports to Australia, New Zealand. 

North Atlantic ports to West Coast of Africa. 

North Atlantic ports to South Africa. 

Atlantic and Gulf to South America. 

Coal: Atlantic and Gulf to South America. 
Japan, China, Manila. 

Cotton: United States Atlantic and Gulf to United Kingdom 
and continental ports. 

Coal: North Atlantic ports to France, Italy, Holland, Belgium, 
Denmark, Sweden, Trieste, Fiume and Venice. 

Lumber: South Atlantic and Gulf to United Kingdom and 
continent. Pacific coast to United Kingdom, French Atlantic, 
Antwere. Rotterdam, Christiania, Copenhagen, Gothenburg, 

ockholm. 


“The claim section of the department has exerted con- 
siderable influence in protecting the interests of the board. 
This section has not attempted to handle claims direct, but 
leaves small loss and damage claims to be settled in the 
judgment of the operators. All claims in excess of $100,000 
must be sent to Washington for approval before payment 
can be made. The results of this supervision have been 
highly beneficial. 


“Another very important work instituted and carried 
through by the claim section was the correction of abuses 
by sugar refineries in the handling of sugar claims. Steam- 
ers had always been called upon to pay for shorts and 
such other charges as the refineries considered proper pay- 
ment for such claims being deducted from the freight 
charges. No allowance was made for overs. This 
practice was summarily stopped, and the credit of overs 
applied against shorts will mean the saving of from $20,000 
to $50,000 in the course of a year. 


“The principal efforts of the claim section are bent more 
upon the prevention of claims than seeking to escape re- 
sponsibility when cause for claim has been established. 
With this object in mind, suggestions have at times been 
made to operators when such seemed necessary.” 


Oil Fuel Stations 


Establishment of oil fuel stations necessary for the use 
of the American merchant marine is explained as follows: 

“An examination has been made of the oil bunkering 
facilities of the world to ascertain the existing facilities and 
determine what improvements and installations are neces- 
sary for the use of the American merchant marine. Fairly 
complete data have been procured with reference to the 
ports of North America, and a study of foreign and Ameri- 
ean insular ports is now under way. Fuel oil bunkering 
facilities for the special accommodation of the American 
merchant marine are being provided by the Shipping Board 
at the following ports: 

“St. Thomas, Virgin Island——Work of installing a fuel- 
oil station in connection with the navy station at this port 
is nearing completion and is expected to be in operation 
on October 1, 1919. This station will have a storage cap1- 
city of 110,000 barrels of fuel oil in two tanks located 600 
‘feet south of the navy wharf, at an elevation of about 100 
feet above the wharf. A 10-inch pipe main connects these 
tanks with the loading head on the navy wharf. Suitable 
‘pumping and lighting facilities have been provided. This 
station will have a gravity bunkering capacity of 1,200 bar- 
rels an hour. 

“Honolulu, Merritory of Hawaii—The Shipping Board has 


Pacific coast to 
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authorized the lease of a site at this port, effective J::ny- § op 
ary 1, 1919. ce! 

“Manila, Philippine Islands.—A station of equal capacity 
to the St. Thomas station is proposed at Manila, and two § ev 
55,000-barrel tanks have already been shipped to that port § nu 
for erection. fis 

“Ponta Delgada, Azores.—The Shipping Board barge, ‘ 
Wasayga, with a capacity of 25,000 barrels of fuel oil, has § gr 
been dispatched to this port, where it will remain 2s a § po: 
floating bunkering station pending the building of a iuel- § Du 
oil station at Ponta Delgada. Permission has _ heen § grc 
granted by the Portuguese government to an American § Th 
company for the erection of this station, and the work of § cre 
construction will proceed promptly. col 

“Bizerta, Tunis.—Additional storage tanks are being§ 1 
erected by an American company, which already has hold. § ves 
ings at this port for use as a bunkering station by the § red 
Shipping Board. Two 55,000-barrel tanks will be shipped § tur 
to Bizerta for this installation. rat 

“Constantinople; Aden, Arabia, and Colombo, India— § ste: 
Similar arrangements as those at Bizerta are under way § cou 
for bunkering stations at these ports.” , A 


Foreign Vessels in Coastwise Trade 


Referring to the admission of foreign vessels to the ™ ves 
coastwise trade of the United States, the report says: dea 

“Under the provisions of the act approved October 6, § incl 
1917, the suspension of existing provisions of law was lar 
authorized, and the Shipping Board was given jurisdiction 
over the issuance of permits to vessels of foreign registry 
and foreign-built vessels of American registry to engage 
in the coastwise trade of the United States during the 
war with Germany and for a period of 120 days thereafter. 
The coastwise trade with Alaska or between ports of 
Alaska does not come within the provisions of the act. 
By a resolution of the Shipping Board the authority to 
issue such coastwise permits was delegated to the director 
of operations. 

“During the year covered by this report permits were 
granted to approximately 300 vessels, about four-fifths of 
which were in coastwise trade on the Atlantic and Pa- 
cific coasts and the remainder on the Great Lakes. These 
permits usually haye been for a single voyage, but in the 
case of Canadian vessels trading on the Great Lakes the 
permits covered the 1918 season of navigation on the 
Great Lakes. 


“Since the signing of the armistice the necessity for 
granting permits under this war-emergency legislation has 
grown less and permits are now issued only in the most 
exceptional cases.” 


































Profit and Loss 


Comprehensive statements showing the profit or loss 
resulting from the operation of Shipping Board vessels 
could not be furnished at the time the report was pre 
pared. This statement is contained in the following ref: 
erence to the comptroller’s department of the division of 
operations: 

“It is the function of the comptroller’s department of 
the division of operations to audit all revenue and dis: 
bursements arising from the operation of Shipping Board 
vessels and to compile the results of this operation il 
such a manner as to furnish the operating division ané 
others who may require it, with the necessary cost alt 
statistical data. 


“The activities of the comptroller’s office have il 
creased very largely during the past fiscal year. In fac 
the volume of business transacted has grown to propd 
tions which no one in the organization had the vision tm 
foresee. 


“This increase in activities may be partially appreciate 
when one considers the increase in the tonnage operate 
by the division of operations during the same period. 
June 30, 1918, there were approximately 4,000,000. deat 
weight tons of shipping under the control of the boar 
of which about 2,500,000 were in the army and navy sé 
ices, leaving less than 1,500,000 operated by the divisid 
of operations. At June 30, 1919, however, the tonnag 
under Shipping Board control was approximately 7,000, 
of which about 1,000,000 were in the army and navy sé 
ices, so that approximately 6,000,000 deadweight tons wé 
in the service of the division of operations. This wo0l 


Wl 


indicate an increase of about 4,500,000 deadweight t 
in the tonnage under actual operation of the division 
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operations, or, in other words, an increase of over 300 per 
cent. 

“The increase in the activity of this office is perhaps 
even better illustrated by the increase in the gross reve- 
nues reported to the division of operations during the 
fiscal year ended, over the period up to June 30, 1918. 

“From the beginning of operation up to June 30, 1918, 
gross revenues totaling approximately $80,000,000 were re- 
ported to the comptroller of the division of operations. 
During the year ended June 30, 1919, however, the total 
gross revenues reported approximate almost $500,000,000. 
These figures clearly indicate the extremely rapid in- 
crease in the volume of transactions passing through the 
comptroller’s department.” 

The report shows that on June 30, 1919, 457 requisitioned 
vessels of a total deadweight tonnage of 2,665,000 had been 
redelivered to the owners. These vessels, after being re- 
turned to the owners, were still subject to the control of 
rates and. approval of trades by the board. All but 69 
steamers of those which had been chartered from neutral 
countries had been returned, June 30, 1919. 

A series of tables in the report show the acquisitions and 
losses in the seagoing merchant marine. The grand total 
as of August 1, 1914, including steamers, tankers, sailing 
vessels and schooner barges, was 1,494 vessels of 2,706,317 
deadweight tons. The grand total for November 11, 1918, 
including steamers, tankers, sailing vessels and schooner 
barges, was 2,112 vessels of 5,514,448 deadweight tons. The 
acquisitions from all sources from August 1, 1914, to April 
5, 1917, a period of 978 days, was 406 vessels of 1,392,887 
deadweight tons. From August 1, 1917, to November 11, 
1918, a period of 467 days, the acquisitions from all sources 
amounted to 704 vessels of 2,292,531 deadweight tons. In 
the period from August 1, 1914, to April 5, 1917, 978 days 
intervening, only 171 vessels were constructed. In the 
period from August 1, 1917, to November 11, 1918, 467 days 
intervening, 641 vessels were constructed. Just as notice- 
able as the construction program of the above periods are 
the losses.that occurred during the same periods. From 
August 1, 1914, to April 5, 1917, there were 286 vessels lost, 
and from the period August 1, 1917, to November 11, 1912, 
983 vessels were Iost. It is noticeable that 85 per cent of 
the losses by enemy action were steam vessels. This is duc 
to the fact that sailing vessels were kept out of the war 
ine. The maximum losses from enemy-action occurred 
in July, 1917, at the height of submarine activity, and in 
May, June, July and August, 1918, when the United States 
feet had increased so largely that it presented more. tar- 
gets to the submarines. 


FUEL ADMINISTRATION 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


When Fuel Administrator Garfield resigned, President 
Wilson decided that Director-General Hines should con- 
tinue the work he was doing as fuel distributor under the 
order of Dr. Garfield reinstating his order of Jan. 14, 
1918 and designating the Railroad Administration as his 
wents for the distribution of coal. Had the strike not 
been settled in acordance with the agreement made by 
President Lewis and his associates, a formal appointment 
of Director-General Hines to be fuel administrator would 
robably have been forthcoming. Settlement of the strike 
made it unnecessary to devise any schemes for dealing 
With the situation other than that set up when Dr. 
arfield reinstated his order and designated the Railroad 
Administration as the agent for carrying out the distri- 
bution plans. : 
-By the middle of the week, which began on Dec. 14, 
Practically every restriction on coal was off, although, 
wing to the disarrangement of railroad equipment, it 
was necessary for operating officials in and around Chi- 
az0 to place local embargoes. Inquiries from Chicago 
Onveved the impression that they believed a general em- 
largo was being issued. The embargoes, however, were local, 
lesigred to facilitate the re-location of equipment, which, 
luriny the strike, had to be sent out on unusual routes 
td fr unusually long distances. 


The embargo issued December 6, against fuel oil, was 
remov=d, effective December 17. It was placed, in the 
irst instance, against the protest of the midcontinent sec- 
On cf the oil industry at least, to prevent the use of 
(al i: locomotives for the cross-hauling of the two kinds 
Mf fuel at points east of the Illinois-Indiana state line, 
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south of the Ohio between Evansville and Cairo and east 
of the Mississippi south of Cairo. The oil men said there 
was no necessity for such a restriction, but the Railroad 
Administration disagreed with them. The latter, how- 
ever, removed the restriction as soon as possible. 

The central coal committee and the regional committees 
appointed when the Railroad Administration took charge 
of the distribution of coal are still functioning, but there 
is not much for them to do other than dispose of the 
tag ends of things begun during the strike. 

No effort has been made by Director-General Hines to 
settle any of the questions surrounding the big query 
as to how the mine operators are to obtain money for 
the coal diverted. The ordinary rule is that the man 
who received coal shall pay the price the original con- 
signee would have paid had he received the coal. The 
coal operators have accused the Director-General of hav- 
ing made a different rule for himself, when he said he 
would pay for coal taken for railroad use at the govern- 
ment price established by Dr. Garfield more than a year 
ago. 

On December 18 Director-General Hines estimated that 
the production of soft coal had reached 75 per cent of 
normal, and that by the end of the week it might go to 
80 per cent, taking December, 1918, production as normal. 

All the through passenger trains taken out of service 
when the coal shortage was acute have been ordered 
restored. 


GENERAL ORDER NO. 65 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


In General Order No. 65, dated December 10, Director- 
General Hines says: 


“Grievances affecting employes belonging to classes 
which are or will be included in national agreements, 
which have been, or may be, made between the United 
States Railroad Administration and employes’ organiza- 
tions will be handled as follows: — 

“(a) Grievances on railroads not having agreements 
with employes, which grievances occurred prior to the 
effective date of any national agreement, will be handled 
by railroad officials in the usual manner with the com- 
mittees and officials of the organizations affected for final 
reference to the Director of Labor, as provided in Circular 
No. 3 of the Division of Labor. Grievances on railroads 
having agreements with employes, which grievance oc- 
curred prior to the effective date of any national agree- 
ment, will be handled by railroad officials in the usual 
manner with the committees and officials of the organiza- 
tions with which the agreement was made, for final refer- 
ence to railroad boards of adjustment, as provided in gen- 
eral orders creating such boards. Decisions made as the 
result of such reference will apply to the period antedat- 
ing the effective date of such national agreement and, 
from the effective date of that agreement, will be subject 
to any changes that are brought about by the national 
agreement. 

“(b) Grievances which occurred on the effective date 
of any national agreement, and subsequent thereto, will 
be handled by the committees of the organizations sig- 
natory to such national agreement for final reference to 
the appropriate railroad board of adjustment, except on 
roads where other organizations of employes have an 
agreement with the management for the same class of 
employes, in which case grievances will be handled under 
that agreement by the committees of the organization 
which holds the agreement for final reference to the Di- 
rector of Labor, as provided in Circular No. 3 of the Divi- 
sion of Labor.” 


WAGE ADJUSTMENT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

Director-General Hines, December 15, made an announce- 
ment of the final settlement of the question of overtime 
for members of the four big brotherhoods employed in 
slow freight service, as follows: 

“On November 15 announcement was made that the 
Railroad Administration in discharging its responsibility 
to make readjustment necessary to avoid unjust inequali- 
ties in compensation of different classes of railroad em- 
ployes had proposed to the four brotherhoods representing 
the train and engine men that, in order to give additional: 
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«measure of compensation to the train service employes 
in the slow freight service, time and one-half would be 
paid for time required to make runs in excess of what 
would be required if the average speed of 1214 miles per 
hour were maintained, provided, however, that arbi- 
taries and special allowances previously paid in various 
forms of freight train service are eliminated for the rail- 
roads as a whole. At the same time it was announced 
that the proposal thus made had been taken under con- 
sideration by the representatives of the train and engine 
men’s organization with a view to consideration and fur- 
ther discussion. 

“Following the consideration of this proposal by the 
representatives of the train and enginemen’s organiza- 
tions, conferences have been held between such repre- 
sentatives and representatives of the Railroad Administra- 
tion with the result that a final agreement has now been 
reached. Under this agreement time and one-half for 
overtime will be put into effect December 1 affecting em- 
ployes in slow freight service. Under the settlement all 
arbitraries and special allowances formerly applicable be- 
tween terminals are eliminated. Special allowances for 
switching and similar work at initial terminals are pre- 
served, but at the former rates. Allowances for switch- 
ing and delays at the final terminals are preserved, pay- 
able at the former rates, where the work is performed 
prior to the overtime period. These allowances have been 
agreed to in the past for relieving men of work which 
has not been considered a part of their regular duties 
and correspondingly it is felt that the same conditions 
existed in connection with the payment of time and one- 
half for overtime.” 


MUST PAY UNDERCHARGE 


No. 2—October Term, 1919. 


The Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago & 
St. Louis Railway Company, 
Plaintiff in Error, 

vs. 
Alvin J. Fink. 
[November 10, 1919.] 
Mr. Justice Day delivered the opinion of the Court. 


(Decision of U. S. Supreme Court—See Traffic World, Nov. 15, 
1919, p. 1128) 


In Error to the Court 
of Appeals of Mont- 
gomery County, Ohio. 


An action was brought by the Railway Company be- 
fore a Justice of the Peace in Montgomery County, Ohio, 
to recover fifteen dollars, the freight charges upon a ship- 


ment in interstate commerce from Los Angeles, Cali- 
fornia, to Dayton, Ohio. The defendant, Fink, prevailed 
in the Magistrate’s court, the judgment was reversed in 
the Court of Common Pleas, the case was taken to the 
Court of Appeals of Montgomery County where the judg- 
ment of the Court of Common Pleas was reversed and 
that of the Magistrate affirmed, 19 Ohio Circuit Court, 
New Series, 103. The Supreme Court of Ohio denied a 
motion to require the record to be certified to it by the 
Court of Appeals, and the case is here upon writ of error 
to the Court of Appeals of Montgomery County, Ohio. 

The facts are that the railroad company on September 
13, 1910, delivered to Fink, the consignee, two boxes of 
Indian relics shipped to him at Dayton, Ohio, from Los 
Angeles, California, the way-bill specifying charges in the 
sum of fifteen dollars, which sum Fink paid upon re- 
ceipt of the goods. The tariff rates filed with the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission so classified this merchan- 
dise that the transportation charges should have been 
thirty dollars instead of fifteen. It is for the difference 
that this action is prosecuted. 

It appears that Fink had dealt with the consignor at 
Los Angeles in suchwise that some old coins, belonging 
to Fink, were to be traded for a collection of Indian rel- 
ics. Fink shipped the coins to the postmaster at Los 
Angeles to be held for his protection. At the time the 
action was brought, about one year after the shipment, 
the postmaster had released the coins, and Fink had sold 
some of the relics. Fink testified that he had no knowl- 
edge of the freight classification and rates, and simply 
paid the freight bill as it was presented to him. No 
agreement appears to have been made with the consignor 
that Fink should pay the freight charges. 

Examination shows some conflict of authority as to the 
liability at common law of the consignee to pay freight 
charges under the circumstances here shown. The 
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weight of authority seems to be that the consignee js 
prima facie liable for the payment of the freight charges 
when he accepts the goods from the carrier. (See the 
cases collected and discussed in Hutchinson on Cariiers, 
3 Ed. Sec. 1559.) However this may be, in our view the 
question must be decided upon consideration of the ap. 
plicable provisions of the statutes of the United Siates 
regulating interstate commerce. The purpose of the Act 
to Regulate Interstate Commerce, frequently declared jn 
the decisions of this court, was to provide one rate for 
all shipments of like character, and to make the only le. 
gal charge for the transportation of goods in interstate 
commerce the rate duly filed with the Commission. [p 
this way discrimination is avoided, and all receive like 
treatment, which it is the main purpose of the act to 
secure. 


Section 6 of the Act to Regulate Commerce, which was 
in force at the time of this shipment, provides: ‘Nor 
shall any carrier charge or demand or collect or receive 
a greater or less or different compensation for such trans. 
portation of passengers or property, or for any service 
in connection therewith, between the points named in the 
tariff filed and in effect at the time; nor shall any carrier 
refund or remit in any manner or by any device any por. 
tion of the rates, fares, and charges so specified, nor ex. 
tend to any shipper or person any privileges or facilities 
in the transportation of passengers or property, except 
as are specified in such tariffs.” It was, therefore, un- 
lawful for the carrier upon delivering the merchandise 
consigned to Fink to depart from the tariff rates filed, 
The statute made it unlawful for the carrier to receive 
compensation less than the sum fixed by the tariff rates 
duly filed. Fink, as well as the carrier, must be pre- 
sumed to know the law, and to have understood that the 
rate charged could lawfully be only the one fixed by the 
tariff. When the carrier turned over the goods to Fink 
upon a mistaken understanding of the rate legally charge- 
able, both it and the consignee undoubtedly acted upon 
the belief that the charges collected were those author. 
ized by law. Under such circumstances consistently with 
the provisions of the Interstate Commerce Act the con- 
signee was only entitled to the merchandise when he paid 
for the transportation thereof the amount specified as re 
quired by the statute. For the legal charges the carrier 
had a lien upon the goods, and this lien could be dis- 
charged and the consignee become entitled to the goods 
only upon tender or payment of this rate. Texas & Paci- 
fic Railway Company v. Mugg, 202 U. S. 242. The transac- 
tion, in the light of the Act, amounted to an assumption 
on the part of Fink to pay the only legal rate the carrier 
had the right to charge or the consignee the right to 
pay. This may be in the present as well as some other 
cases a hardship upon the consignee due to the fact that 
he paid all that was demanded when the freight was de 
livered; but instances of individual hardship cannot 
change the policy which Congress has embodied in the 
statute in order to secure uniformity in charges for trans- 
portation. Louisville & Nashville Railroad Co. v. Max 
well, 237 U. S. 94. In that case the rule herein stated 
was enforced as against a passenger who had purchased a 
ticket from an agent of the company at less than the 
published rate. The opinion in that case reviewed the 
previous decisions of this court, from which we find n0 
occasion to depart. 


It is alleged that a different rule should be applied it 
this case because Fink by virtue of his agreement with 
the consignor did not become the owner of the goods ur 
til after the same had been delivered to him. There is 
no proof that such agreement was known to the carriet, 
nor could that fact lessen the obligation of the consignee 
to pay the legal tariff rate when he accepted the goods. 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co. v. Titus, 216 N. Y. 17. Nor 
can the defendant in error successfully invoke the pril 
ciple of estoppel. against the right to collect the legal 
rate. Estoppel could not become the means of succes 
fully avoiding the requirement of the statute. New York, 
New Haven & Hartford R. R. Co. v. York & Whitney (0, 
215 Mass, 36, 40. 

In our view the Court of Common Pleas correctly hell 


Ce ee ae le he le elhULe 


Fink liable for the payment of the remaining part of th) 


legal rate upon the merchandise received by him. The 
judgment of the Court of Appeals of Montgomery Count), 
Ohio, is reversed, and the cause remanded to that cout 


for further proceedings not inconsistent with this opinio™ \ 
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Questions and Answers 


In this department will be answered questions of both legal and 
practical nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A 
specialist on interstate commerce law, who is a member of our legal 
department, will give his opinion in answer to any simple question 
relating to the law of interstate transportation of freight. A traffic 
man of long experience and wide knowledge will answer questions 
relating to practical traffic problems. Wedo not desire to take the 

lace of the traffic man but to help him in his work. Persons desir- 
ing immediate answer by mail or wire or a more elaborate treatment 
of any question—by the citation of authorities in a legal opinion, for 
instance—may obtain this kind of private service by the payment 
of a reasonable fee. The right is reserved to refuse to answer in 
this department any question, legal or traffic, that it may appear 
to us unwise to answer or that involves a situation too complex for 
the kind of investigation herein contemplated. 
Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Bureau, Colorado Building, Washington, D. C. 


Qe ATE, TTT 
Time Within Which to File Claim 


New York.—Question: On October 17, 1919, we shipped 
by express from Brooklyn, N. Y., to Colliers, S. C., one rug 
ina crate. This consignment never arrived at destination, 
so claim for loss was filed against the carrier on March 
3, 1919, four months and fourteen days after dete of for- 
warding. The express company has declined payment on 
the ground that claim was not filed within the prescribed 
time. The delivering express office is seven miles dis- 
tant from final destination. This information is furnished 
as we feel that it may have some bearing in this partciu- 
lar case. The clause in dispute provides that claims for 
loss shall be “made in writing within four months after 
a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed.” We would 
like your opinion as to whether or not the claim in ques- 
tion was seasonably filed. 

Answer: A claim for loss or damage must be filed 
within four months after delivery of the property, or, in 
case Of failure to make delivery, then within four months 
after a reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. 

A “reasonable time for delivery” within the meaning of 
the law is the usual time that is required in the trans- 
portation of a shipment of a like kind from and to the 
same points. As to whether the claim in question was 
seasonably filed would not, in our opinion, be affected by 
the fact that the consignee lived a considerable distance 
fom the express office at point of delivery. 


Follow Lot Shipments 


Michigan.—Question: Shipment was forwarded under 
date of August 31, 1916, consisting of 79,120 pounds of 
paper boxes, k. @ f., shipped from A to B. The shipping 
derk loaded the first car to its visible capacity with a 
let weight of 48,615 pounds, and the second car contained 
0,505 pounds. The first bill of lading was marked “bal- 
ace of shipment in another car,” giving initial and num- 
ber. The second bill of lading showed a net weight of 
40,505 pounds and marked “part lot, balance of shipment 
ik another car, giving initial and number. The trans- 
portation company is attempting to collect an undercharge 
of about $100, claiming that, as two bills of lading were 
sed, the shipment should be assessed with actual weight 
of first car and a minimum of 40,000 for the second car. 

It is my, understanding from the rules of the Western 
Classification that shipment was properly loaded and 
billed to conform with the rules governing minimum 
weights of this nature, and that it was an error on the 
bart of the station agent who billed shipment on separate 
B¥aybills. Please advise your opinion, citing decisions of 

- Interstate Commerce Commission. 

nswer: 


1, by one shipper, in one day, on one shipping order 
| of lading, to one consignee. If, as you state, two 
Pa * lading were taken out, neither the fact that the 
tarrier’s agent billed the shipment on two waybills, nor 
that the bill of lading covering the first car referred to 
" of lading covering the second car, would not have 
ring on the matter, and the carriers have properly 

heir charges on the actual weight on the first car 
‘inimum weight on the second. See the cases of 

d id B. Scudder vs. Texas & Pacific Railway Co. et 
a, 21 1. C. C. 60, and 22 I. C. C. 60. 


Interest on Claims 


Indinna.—Question: We shipped from a point in the 
Southvest to Minneapolis, Minn., carload of cooperage 


stock, billed order-notify. Upon arrival at Minneapolis the 
car was delivered to the notify party without surrender 
of the bill of lading, and, as the notify party was not 
financially responsible, filed claim with the delivering car- 
rier for the amount of invoice. The claim was paid 131 
days after delivery of the shipment. Please advise if we 
are entitled to interest on the claim? 

Answer: It seems to be settled by the later authorities 
that in actions against carriers for loss of or injury to 
goods, interest may be recovered as an element of damage. 

In the recent case of McCaull-Dinsmore Co. vs. C. M. 
& St. P. Ry., 252 Fed. 664, the court held that the measure 
of damages for which a carrier is liable is the market 
value of the goods at destination plus interest on such 
value from the date when, in general course, the goods 
should have been delivered, less the unpaid transportation 
charges, if any. 


Time Within Which to File Claim 


New York.—Question: When an express company de- 
clines a claim for a lost interstate shipmént on account 
of not having been filed within the prescribed time, are 
they required to say how the time is computed; in other 
words, do they have to state the number of days over 
the four months they allow as a reasonable time for de- 
livery? 

Answer: Under section 7 of the Express Receipt a 
claim for loss or damage must be filed within four months 
after delivery of the property, or, in case of failure to 
make delivery, then within four months after a reasonable 
time for delivery has elapsed. 


As to what is a reasonable time for delivery cannot be 
defined by any general rule, but must depend upon the 
circumstances of each particular case. It is the usual 
time that is required in the transportation of a shipment 
of a like kind from and to the same points. The distance, 
the nature of the goods, the season of the year and the 
character of the weather are matters properly to be con- 
sidered. This is not a question of law, but one of fact, 
and therefore to be determined by the jury upon the cir- 
cumstances of each case. 


Interest on Overcharges 


Pennsylvania.—Question: I have read with interest 
numerous letters addressed to you and printed in the col- 
umns of The Traffic World, together with answers, relative 
to the question of the payment of interest by carriers 
under federal control. In our dealings with the carriers 
they invariably quote Director Prouty’s Circular P. S. & 
A. No. 41 and 41-A as being their authority for payment 
of interest on overcharges. It occurs to me that, inas- 
much as this question is being raised continually by traffic 
departments of industries throughout the country, that it 
would be well to have a show down. We have a large 
amount of money outstanding in interest charges, if these 
charges were to be based on payment of interest from 
the time the overcharge was made by the carrier. Will 
you please quote the specific authority of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission or federal courts which deals with 
this question and also advise if, in your opinion, it would 
be proper at this time to make formal complaint to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and secure a ruling from 
them on the question. If so, will it be necessary to cite 
in the complaint more than one or two typical cases? 

Answer: In Conference Ruling 489, in Scattergood & 
Co. vs. L. S. & M. S. Ry. Co., Docket 6538, unreported, and 
in the case of the International Lumber Co. vs. Canadian 
Northern Ry. Co. et al. (40 I. C. C. 283) the Commission 
has held that interest on an overcharge accrues from the 
date of its collection by the carrier. This was also the 
holding of the Supreme Court in the case of Arkadelphia 
Milling Co. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co., 249 U. S. 134, which 
followed the rule laid down in earlier cases, for instance, 
Stewart vs. Barnes, 153 U. S. 456. 

As the Commission cannot arbitrarily require the car- 
riers to follow its conference ruling or previous decisions, 
it will be necessary, in the event you wish to press your 
claim for undercharges from date of collection, to either 
file suit in the courts or a formal complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. This, however; will not 
be a final settlement of the matter for all concerned, but 
will apply only to your claims, for if the carriers will not 
voluntarily pay interest in connection with overcharges 
it follows that suit must be filed. 
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Consignor Liable for Freight Charges 


Virginia.—Question: In June, 1916, a car of coal was 
shipped by B to A, freight charges collect. Car was car- 
ried to destination and the railroad made collection of 
freight charges from A in an amount they thought to be 
correct. In 1919 the railroad discovered wrong rate had 
been applied and attempted to collect $30 additional freight 
charges from A (the consignee). A, being bankrupt, col- 
lection could not be made. The railroad then -called on 
the shipper to pay the undercharge. Is the shipper re- 
sponsible for the undercharge under the conditions out- 
dined above? 

Answer: Section 6 of the aet requires the carrier 
strictly to observe the established rates published and 
filed with the I. C. C. and forbids it to collect a greater 
or less or different compensation for the transportation 
of property. In Conference Ruling 314 of the Commis- 
sion’s Conference Rulings Bulletin No. 7, the Commission 
said that the law requires the carrier to collect and the 
party legally responsible to pay the lawfully established 
rate without deviation therefrom, and that it was the car- 
rier’s duty to exhaust its legal remedies against the party 
legally responsible for the same. 

Since the law imposes upon the carrier the absolute 
duty to collect freight charges, it may proceed against 
either the consignor, as the party with whom the contract 
of shipment was made, or against the consignee, as the 
presumptive owner of the goods. Even the insertion of 
a clause on the bill of lading to the effect that the con- 
signee is to pay the freight does not relieve the consignor 
from that liability, since such a provision is for the bene- 
fit of the carrier, and it may hold the consignor liable 
upon the contract of shipment. So that in almost every 
instance the consignor is liable for the freight charges 
whenever the carrier cannot or does not collect the same 
from the consignee. 

Hutchinson on Carriers, 3d Edition, Volume 2, section 
10, says: “It is held not to be obligatory upon the carrier 
to collect the freight of the consignee, even when the bill 
of lading contains the usual clause, ‘He paying the freight 
thereon.’ Such provision, it has been decided, is intended 
for the exclusive benefit or accommodation of the freighter 
or shipper of the goods, and imposes no duty upon the 
carrier to collect the freight of the consignee; but he 


may even waive his lien upon the goods by delivering’ 


them to the consignee, without requiring payment of the 
freight, and still hold the shipper or consignor liable upon 
the contract of shipment. So far as the carrier is con- 
cerned, the consignee will be considered as merely the 
agent of the shipper to pay the freight, and if he fails 
to pay it the party who has reposed the confidence must 
take the consequence of the breach of duty.” 


Time Within Which to Sue 


Illinois.—Question: Under date of April 10, 1916, -we 
filed a claim with an eastern railroad for the loss of ship- 
ment covered by the bill of lading dated February 1, 1916, 
and in which they have recently admitted liability, but 
state they are unable to pay the claim in view of the fact 
that suit was not filed within the two year and one day 
period as prescribed by the bill of lading contract. This 
shipment is governed by Official Classification No. 43, 
par. 3, sec. 3, of the bill of lading, being subject to the 
Official Classification, reads as follows: 

“Except in cases where the loss, damage or injury com- 
plained of is due to delay or damage while being loaded 
or unloaded, damaged in transit by carelessness or negli- 
gence, claims must be made in writing to the carrier at 
point of delivery or at the point of origin within four 
months after delivery of the property, or, in case of fail- 
ure to make delivery, then within four months after a 
reasonable time for delivery has elapsed. Suits for re 
covery of claims for loss or damage, notice of which is 
not required, and which are not made in writing to the 
carrier within four months as above ‘specified, shall be 
instituted only within two years after delivery of the 
property, or, in case of failure to make delivery, then 
within two years after a reasonable time for delivery has 
elapsed. No claims not in suit will be paid after the 
lapse of two years as above, unless made in writing to 
the carrier within the four months as above specified.” 
* This claim, as you will observe, was in the first instance 
filed within the four months’ period as prescribed in par. 
3, of sec. 3, of the bill of lading then in effect, and it 
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is our understanding that when we have complied with 
the first provision of the bill of lading with respec: to 
the filing of claim within, the four months’ period hat 
when the carrier admits liability they have a lawful right 
to pay such claim and cannot plead failure to file suit 
within two years and therefore withhold the payment of 
this claim pending decision of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in the two year and one day case. It is 
our understanding that the case now pending before the 
Commission involves the present form of bill of lading 
and which was made effective in Supplement 8 of Official] 
Classification No. 43, June 1, 1916. 

Answer: In our answer to “Massachusetts,” published 
on page 1033 of the November 1, 1919, issue of The Traffic 
World, we said, in part: “The law is, and the bili of 
lading so provides, that a claim for loss must be made 
in writing within six months after a reasonable time for 
delivery has elapsed, and that suits shall be instituted 
within two years and one day after a reasonable time 
for delivery has elapsed. Two separate and distinct things 
must be done by the owner of the lost shipment, and 
strictly within the time specified and in the manner pre. 
scribed; first, that a claim is duly filed, and, second, if 
not paid and suit instituted thereon, that the same shall 
be brought within two years and one day after a reason- 
able time for delivery has elapsed. See the cases of T., 
& P. and M. K. & T. vs. B. Leatherwood, 250 U. S. 478, 
and M. K. & T. vs. Harriman Bros., 227 U. S. 672.” 

There: are several cases now pending before the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission involving the provision of 
the uniform bill of lading regarding the time within which 
to file claims or to institute actions thereon. One of these 
cases is entitled Jacob E. Decker &° Sons vs. Minneapolis 
& St. Louis R. R. Co. et. al., case Docket 10696, and an- 
other the National Industrial Traffic League vs. Aberdeen 
& Rockfish Ry. et al., case Docket 10900. The principal 
point, however, involved in these cases is not that such 
limitation clauses are illegal, but that the carriers have 
not uniformly regarded the same and have been guilty 
of discrimination under the act to regulate commerce in 
that they have at times paid claims which were not filed 
or sued on within the limited periods, and at other times 
have refused to pay them on account of such limitation 
clauses and thereby violated section 3 of the act to regu- 
late commerce. The further point is made that the law 
does not expressly require the carriers to publish these 
limitation clauses in their tariffs or bills of lading and 
that consequently some carriers do publish them and 
others do not, thereby again creating a preference for 
and discrimination against shippers contrary to the act 
to regulate commerce. 


Carrier’s Responsibility as Warehouseman 


Ohio.—Question: In The Traffic World of November 8 
we noticed the question from “Ohio,” as to the carrier’s 
responsibility as a warehouseman. If we may be allowed 
to venture our opinion we might state that we do got 
believe that the shipment in question was a_ shipment, 
after the expiration of 48 hours, which could be legally 
sent to storage; therefore, we: do not believe that the 
question of the carrier’s responsibility as a warehouseman 
enters into this transaction at all. | 

It is to be assumed that this particular shipment trav- 
eled either without billing or on forced billing. How then 
were the carriers able to comply with the storage rules 
and regulations then in effect at the time, which required 
that when freight arrival notices were sent out that point 
of origin was to be shown thereon, which would enable 
the -consignee to secure either a copy of the invoice or 
bill of lading, in order to take delivery. Our understand- 
ing of this matter would be that the carriers did not com- 
ply with the rules and regulations in notifying this col 
signee, therefore it would be guilty of conversion of the 
property in question and claim should be honored for the 
full amount. 

It is our experience that on very few astray shipments 
which arrive in Cleveland consigned to us are the carriers 
able to tell us anything about the shipment excepting that 
it is a box or a barrel, etc. 

Answer: It will be noted in our answer to “Ohio,” 4 
published on page 1083 of the November 8, 1919, issue of 
The Traffic World, that we expressly stated in part that 
the carrier is not liable as a warehouseman for goods 
destroyed by an accidental fire “after the carrier has 
done all that the law requires of it toward accomp ishing 
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a delivery.” The question submitted by “Ohio” involved 
the point whether a carrier was liable as such or as a 
warehouseman, and in the absence. of complete facts re- 
garding the shipment in question it will be noted that 
we answered the question under the assumption that a 
proper delivery had been effected. The point as to 
whether the shipment traveled there without billing or 
on false billing, as suggested by your inquiry, was not 
referred to in the question from “Ohio” and was not taken 
into consideration when answering said question. 


Construction of Exceptions in Section 3, Paragraph 3, of 
Uniform Bill of Lading 


IIlinois.—Question: Assuming that we did not file our 
daim within the six months’ time limit from date of de- 
livery, and assuming that we have a noted expense bill 
showing that a shipment is damaged and acknowledged 
by the agent as being in a damaged condition when de- 
livered, and also in other cases on expense bills which 
show that part of the shipment checked short and the 
agent places a notation on the expense bill or express 
receipt showing that part of the'shipment checked short, 
are we justified in filing our claim without any intention 
to file claim having been previously mailed to the carrier 
up to a period of two years on the assumption that loss 
or shortage and damage was caused by loading or un- 
loading or carelessness or negligence, and does the burden 
of proof on the face of this noted expense bill or express 
receipt fall on the carrier or the claimant to prove that 
this damage was caused by the aforesaid reason after the 
six months, or does this burden of proof fall on the ship- 
pr or claimant? If a shipment reaches destination in 
a damaged condition where part of the shipment checks 
short and agent admits of this damage or shortage by 
furnishing consignee with a noted expense,bill, it would 
appear to us that this should be a prima facie evidence 
of the carrier’s liability and, as we have no access to 
the carrier’s records, it would be impossible for the ship- 
per or Claimant to prove that the damage was caused by 
lading or unloading, or carelessness or negligence and 
while we are aware of the fact that every damage would 
not necessarily be eaused by loading or unloading, we 
believe that it would be entirely up to the carrier to prove 
that such a loss or damage did not come within the ac- 
cepted provisions, as above stated. 

Answer: In our answer to “Illinois,” as published on 
page 794 of the October 4, 1919, issue of The Traffic World, 
we answered at great length a question involving pre- 
tisely the point involved in the foregoing question and con- 
duded with the statement, “The burden is therefore upon 
the owner to file a claim in every instance except where 
he claims exemption from so doing by reason of any pro- 
vision in the law or the bill of lading, in which event 
he must show that the loss or damage sued for was within 
the exception.” Assuming that you have a file of copies 
of issues of The Traffic World on hand, we respectfully 
refer you to our answer to “Illinois” for our fuller views 
on the subject. 


Delivery Without Surrendering Order Bill 


Ohio.—Question: Traffic World, October 4, page 796, 
aswering “New York,” “Delivery Without Surrender Or- 
der Bill of Lading.” 
failure of carriers .o cancel bill of lading. Eugene Mor- 
tis’ Freight Tariff 168-B, November 1, 1917, Rules and Reg- 
Wations Governing Freight in Bond, page 17, item 165, says 
‘The United States customs laws require that the bill of 
lading must be deposited with collector of customers, who 
Vill issue a certificate in lieu of bill of lading for railroad 
to make delivery.” Your reply to “New York” is not in 
accordance with custom laws. 

Answer: There is nothing in the Pomerene bill of 
lading act or the United States customs laws that permit 
4 carrier’s agent to deliver a shipmént moving under an 
order bill with draft attached, on the strength of a release 
from the collector of customs at point of destination with- 
out the presentation of the order bill of lading, and thereby 
bermi: the consignee to obtain possession of the goods 
Without taking up the draft. Section 11 of the Pomerene 


act, as it relates to an order bill, we discussed in our 
aswe to “Wisconsin,” published on page 264 of the Au- 
fist °. 1919, issue of The Traffic World. The point in- 


Yolvec in the question from “New York” was whether 
the c:jleetor of customs or the carrier’s agent may dis- 
tegarr the requirements of thé Pomerene bill of lading 
act an.) the general rule of law requiring a carrier to take 
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up and cancel an order bill of lading before delivering 
the goods to the consignee, merely on the strength of a 
release of the goods by the collector of customs at point 
of origin. 


Carrier’s Election to Collect Freight Charges 


Alabama.—Question: We are handing you herewith in 
part an excerpt from The Digest, printed along with the 
decision of the court rendered in the case of the Yazoo 
& Mississippi Valley R. R. Co. vs. Zemurray, 238 Federal 
Reporter 789. If consistent, will you not kindly discuss 
this decision in the columns of your paper, stating whether 
the decision referred to has been later upheld or reversed 
by other courts of the same grade? 

“Though the carrier can, notwithstanding the usual 
clause of the bill of lading as to the delivering to the 
consignee on payment of the freight, and regardless of 
the ownership of the goods waive its lien, and recover 
the freight from the consignor, where the carrier at- 
tempted to collect from the consignee, but through error 
collected only part of the amount due and could there- 
after have collected the balance from the consignee who 
owned the goods from other goods in its possession, it 
will be bound by its election to collect from the consignee, 
and not permitted to sue the consignor for the balance.” 

“An ordinary action by a carrier to collect a freight 
bill from the consignor after it failed through error to 
collect the full amount from the consignee involves no 
action under the Elkins act or any other interstate com- 
merce laws, and therefore does not give the federal court 
jurisdiction where the amount involved is less than $3,000.” 

Answer: There is some conflict in the authorities on 
the opinion whether a carrier might by its own action 
be deemed to have waived its right to collect freight 
from the consignor. Both Hutchinson on Carriers and 
Michie on Carriers hold to the view that in all cases 
where goods are shipped by the consignor under a con- 
tract, or for his benefit, he is ordinarily liable for freight, 
and that the insertion in the bill of lading of a provision 
that the goods are to be delivered to the consignee, that 
is, “he or they paying freight,” will not, of itself, relieve 
him of that liability, such provision being for the benefit 
of the carrier which may waive it and release to. the con- 
signor, unless the latter is exonerated by some separate 
stipulation, although it has delivered the shipment to the 
consignee; but in all cases the carrier ought to endeavor 
to get the freight of the consignee. In support of this 
doctrine, Michie on Carriers refers to the case of Grant 
vs. Wood, 21 N. J. L. 292, which involved facts almost 
identical to the case in 238 Federal 789, which held that 
the carrier may recover from the consignee. It seems 
that the recent trend of cases today modify the rights 
of the carrier. In the case of Heed vs. J. O. Dorris & Co. 
et al., 100 S. E. 717, where the carrier failed to give notice 
to the original consignor of the failure of the consignee 
in a reconsigned shipment to accept the shipment, the 
court held that the original consignor was not liable for 
the freight. The Interstate Commerce Commission, in the 
form of bill of lading that it has prescribed for use by 
the carriers In the Matter of Bills of Lading, 52 I. C. C. 
671, provides in section 7 thereof: “The owner or con- 
signee shall pay the freight and average, if any, and all 
other lawful charges accruing on said property and, if 
required, shall pay the same before delivery. The con- 
signor shall be liable for the freight and all other lawful 
charges, except that, if the consignee stipulates, by sig- 
nature, in the space provided for that purpose on the 
face of this bill of lading, that the carrier shall not make 
delivery without requiring payment of such charges, and 
the carrier, contrary to such stipulation, shall make de- 
livery without requiring such payment, the consignor will 
not be liable for such charges. Nothing therein shall 
limit the right of the carrier to require at time of ship- 
ment the prepayment or guarantee of the charges.” On 
the face of the bill of lading is the stipulation reading: 
“If this shipment is to be delivered to the consignee with- 
out recourse on the consignor, the consignor shall sign 
the following statement: ‘The carrier shall not make de- 
livery of the shipment without payment of freight and all 
other lawful charges.’ ” 


Failure to Regard Reconsignment Instructions 


Massachusetts.—Question: Early in 1918 two shipments 
of three machines, less-carload lots, were made on two 
different dates on order notify bill of lading to customer 

(Continued on page 1414) 
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GROCERS VS. PACKERS 


Clifford Thorne, special counsel for the National Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Association, gave out the following state- 
ment when the announcement from Washington as to the 
restrictions in the business of the packers was made, Dec. 
18: 


“The trial of the wholesale grocers’ case was to have 
been resumed at Chicago on the 10th of December. Today 
I have written counsel for the packers that we will expect 
the case to proceed to trial on January 10th, or at the 
earliest date thereafter, which will not conflict with other 
engagements of the chairman of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 


“We agreed to this 30-day continuance in order to see 
if anything worth while could be accomplished along the 
line of having the packers go out of all branches of the 
food industry other than that of handling the products of 
slaughtered animals. I am not at all sanguine of results 
of that character. The public has been entertained with 
several interesting and amusing farces, staged in our court 
rooms, entitled dissolution suits, wherein the original or- 
ganization has emerged stronger and more powerful than 
ever before in its entire history. Dummy directors, af- 
filiated corporations, and nominal dissolutions are common 
knowledge these days. Efforts to unscramble eggs have 
generally resulted in producing an egg omelette. 


“The issue with us is very clean cut and direct. We 
want the railroads to exclude from cars having expedited 
service those commodities which are not slaughter house 
products, and which do not require expedited service. 

“In order that a man may remain a successful merchant 
in prunes, he ought not be compelled also to be a packer. 
Putting other food products with fresh meats and packing 
house products in refrigerator cars enables the packer to 
get better service than the wholesale grocer can possibly 
command. We want that practice stopped. Give us equal- 
ity and we can take care of ourselves. 

“But it must not be inferred that we are not in sym- 
pathy with these recent developments following the first 
few weeks of our trial before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. On the contrary, we believe they are highly 
important and are delighted at the prospects of an early 
and successful termination of our case. 

“If the so-called dissolution has any meaning or virtue 
whatever, certainly the packers will not object to our 
proposition, for they will no longer distribute these other 
food products. That will insure real and successful com- 
petition in the food industry of the United States.” 


BILL OF LADING CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Arguments in the bill of lading case, technically known 
as United States of America and Interstate Commerce 
Commission, appellants, vs. Alaska Steamship Co., Cen- 
tral of Georgia Railway Co., Clyde Steamship Co., et al., 
appellees, were made in the Supreme Court of the United 
States December 16 and the following day by C. W. Need- 
ham, in behalf of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Roscoe H. Hopper, in behalf of the steamship line, ap- 
pellees, Thomas W. Reath, for the railroad company, ap- 
pellees, and Solicitor-General King for the United States. 
The opening was made by Dr. Needham, solicitor for the 
valuation bureau of the Commission, but counsel for the 
Commission at the time the railroads and steamship com- 
panies took the uniform bill of lading order of the Com- 
mission to the federal court for the southern district of 
New York and procured an injunction against the Com- 
mission’s order of April 14, 1919, in the uniform bill of 
lading case. That injunction caused the Commission to 
postpone the operative date of its order to a time to be 
hereafter specified. 

The fundamental issue was as to whether the Commis- 
sion had jurisdiction to determine, after hearing, what 
rules, provisions and regulations should be observed in 
the bills of lading or receipts issued in conformity with 
the mandate of the law. The carriers, both by land and 
by water, persuaded the federal court for the southern 
district of New York that the Commission had not; also 
that even if it had jurisdiction the order in respect of the 
po of lading form was not based upon supporting evi- 

ence. 
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In answer to that issue, the Commission’s brief on Ww iich 
Dr. Needham based his argument reviewed practically 
every case in which the court discussed the jurisdic ion 
of the Commission to show that it has as much cortrol 
over the form and substance of bills of lading as any ate, 
rule, regulation or practice of the carriers covered by 
those decisions. 

The railroads and steamship companies claimed hat 
the Commission acted without authority of law in the 
following instances: 


The form of domestic bill of lading ordered by the Comnnis- 
sion would eliminate the provision of the existing bill which 
exempts the carriers from liability on account of loss or dam- 
age due to riots or strikes, and would limit that provision to 
delay as distinguished from loss through those causes. 

Section 1 and Section 4 of the forms of hill of lading ordered 
by the Commission for domestic and export traffic require the 
carriers to assume carrier liability as distinguished from that 
of warehouseman for forty-eight hours after notice of arriva] 
of property at destination and also during free time and after 
notice of arrival and placement. 

The order eliminates from the domestic bill Section 2 !im- 
iting the liability of the initial carrier to its own line except 
where the law provides otherwise. 

The order strikes from the domestic and export bills of 
lading the provision which terminates liability when shipments 
are delivered or received on private or other sidings after the 
cars have been detached from or attached to trains. 

The Commission held that the district court had erred 
in the following particulars: 

In holding and adjudging that the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was and is without power and authority after full 
hearing to enter the order in controversy, dated April 14, 1919, 
= w * super entitled In the Matter of Bills of Lading, 

oO. % 

In finding and deciding that under Section 15 of the Act to 
regulate commerce the Commission has power only over “rates, 
classifications, regulations, or practices in connection with the 
receiving, handling, transporting, storing and delivery of prop- 
erty,” and not over bills of lading. 

In finding and deciding that while the Commission has power, 
under Section 12 of the Act to regulate commerce, to investi- 
gate the fairness of the carriers’ bills of lading, it is not 
authorized ‘“‘to draw the carriers’ bills of lading in whole or in 
part.” 

In finding and deciding as follows: ‘‘We shall not inquire 
whether the alterations the Commission has prescribed in the 
bills of lading are reasonable or not, because we think it has 
no power to prescribe an inland bill of lading * * * depriv- 
ing the carriers of the benefits of the statutes limiting the lia- 
bility of vessel owners and of the Harter Act.” 

In entering an interlocutory order or degree granting the 
preliminary injunction broader in terms and effect than the 
case alleged and the relief prayed in the petition. 

In overruling the motions of the United States and of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to dismiss the petition. 


CASES DISMISSED 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 

The Commission has dismissed No. 5433, Corporation 
Commission of North Carolina vs. Southern et al., for lack 
of prosecution. The complaint alleging violations of the 
first, third and fourth sections of the act to regulate con- 
merce was filled Jan. 11, 1913. The case has been held in 
abeyance at the request of the state authorities since that 
time. 

A few months ago the federal body notified the North 
Carolina commission that unless it heard from that body 
by November 1 that it desired to prosecute the complaint, 
it would be dismissed. The North Carolina body did not 
give such notification. Therefere in its conference on 
Dec. 9, the Commission acted on its notice and entered the 
order of dismissal, which was made public six days later. 

The Commission has also dismissed the following, either 
on the request of the complainant or on notice from it 
that the cause for complaint has been removed or satisfied: 


No. 10905, William Danzer & Co. vs. S. A. L. et al 
10602, Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Canadian Pacific et al. 
10854, Oliver Iron Co. vs. C. M. & St. P. et al.; 10823, 
The Texas Co. vs. Rio Grande Valley et al.; 10615, Ouachita 
Valley vs. C. R. I. & P. et al.; 10853, Oliver Mining Co. V5 
Duluth, Missabe & Northern et al.; 10973, Swift & Co. ¥5 
Chicago & Alton et al.; 9976, Swift & Co. vs. Mo. Pac. ¢ 
al.; 10836, Illinois Coal Traffic Bureau et al. vs. 
Central et al.; 10833, Belmont Hardwood Co. vs. ! 
Central et al. 

An order of dismissal, entered because the comp! ainall 
did not proceed on or before Dec. 1, 1919, has been ente 
in No. 3441, S. F. Scattergood et al., vs. Penns,1lv% 
Railroad et al. That case, according to the announ:el 
made by the Commission, was held on the Comn:'s 
suspension docket from Nov. 16, 1910, at the rec: 
the complainants. 
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Lossand Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 
Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 


System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





| 
LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 


Conversion—Damages: 

(Supreme Court of Tennessee.) Where property is con- 
yerted by a common carrier to whom it has been intrusted 
for transportation, the measure of damages is the market 
yalue at the point of destination, less the cost of trans- 
portation.—Roth Coal Co. vs. Louisville & N. R. Co., 215 
§. W. Rep. 404. 

In an action by a coal company against a railroad for 
the conversion of carload lots. of coal in transit, in the 
absence of anything to show that there was any whole- 
sale market for coal in carload lots at destination at the 
time, the Court of Civil Appeals was warranted in fixing 
the coal company’s damages from the conversion at the 
retail price of coal at destination, less the cost of trans- 
portation and marketing.—Ibid. 

Motive: 

The motive which controlled a railroad in its conver- 
sion of a shipper’s coal is ho defense to it, though such 
motive may be shown, where exemplary damages are 
claimed in the shipper’s action.—Ibid. 


CHARGES AND LIENS 


Sale by Carriers on Reconsignment: 

(Court of Appeals of Georgia, Division No. 1.) Even 
though it be conceded that where the consignee of 
an interstate shipment of freight proceeds, without notice 
to the shipper, to reconsign the goods upon the original 
bill of lading to a third person, and such third person 
refuses to accept them, that the carrier who transports 
the goods under the reconsignment can ordinarily recover 
fom the original consignor the freight and demurrage 
charges which had accrued thereon, provided that it has 
notified the original consignor with reasonable promptness 
of such failure to accept (see Jelks vs. Philadelphia & 
Reading Ry. Co., 14 Ga. App. 96, 80 S. E. 216; B. & O. 
Railroad Co. vs. Montgomery, 19 Ga. App. 29, 90 S. E. 
140), still, in this case, since it appears from the petition 
itself that the carrier failed to give notice of such refusal 
to the original consignor, but proceeded to dispose of the 
goods and to convert the proceeds to its own use, without 
showing any reason why the giving of such notice was, 
wder the circumstances, impracticable, the trial court 
did not err in sustaining the demurrer to its petition in 
4 suit against the original consignor (Bird vs. Georgia 
Railroad, 72 Ga. 655; Merchants’ and Miners’ Transporta- 
tion Co. vs. Moore, 124 Ga. 482, 52 S. E. 802; Alabama 
Great Sou. R. Co. vs. McKenzie, 139 Ga. 410, 77 S. E. 647, 
§ L. R. A. (N. S.) 18; Atlantic Coast Line R. Co. vs. 
Goodwin, 1 Ga. App. 351, 57 S. E. 1070; Atlantic Coast 
Line R. Co. vs. Henderson Elevator Co., 18 Ga. App. 279, 
8& S. E. 101 (1); C. N. O. & T. P. Ry. Co. vs. Malsby Co., 
22 Ga. App. 595, 96 S. E. 710 (3).—Heed vs. J. O. Dorris 
& Co. et al., 100 S. E. Rep. 716. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 


Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter 
System, published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. 
Copyright by West Publishing Co.) 





® 
REGULATIONS OF COMMON CARRIERS 

Fixing Rates: 

‘reme Court of Rhode Island.) Where a carrier is 


Order 
(Su: 


mth hands of the receiver and on account of a strike 
there are no funds to operate, on appeal by cities from 
oder by the Public Utilities Commission increasing the 
tates, the court will order, under Pub. Utilities Act, 35, 
that :»e appeals shall not operate as a stay of the order 
fixing the rates, although it is argued that the order in- 
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creasing the rate of fares was unjust and discriminative, 
the commission in making such orders not attempting to 
raise the fares so that a return be given to the capital 
investment, purpose being to deal with an emergency.— 
Public Utilities Commission vs. Rhode Island Co., 108 
Atlantic Rep. 66. 


RECORDS AT TRANSFER POINTS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A scheme for keeping record of less than carload ship- 
ments at transfer points has been devised by J. H. Jarvis 
and T. S. McFarland, at present in the division of opera- 
tion of the Railroad Administration but before entering 
the government service employed at important railroad 
terminals. Mr. Jarvis was agent for the Norfolk Southern 
Railroad and at different times at some of their largest 
stations and Mr. McFarland was terminal agent for the 
Southern Pacific at Galveston at the time he became con- 
nected with the Railroad Administration. They have de- 
vised slips to be attached to waybills by the transfer 
agents and copies of such slips to be sent to the agent at 
the originating station, so that when a shipper inquires as 
to the whereabouts of his shipment, the agent at the 
originating station can give information which will be 
definite and certain as of the date shown on the slips 
attached to the office copy of the waybills at the originat- 
ing station. They have copyrighted the forms so that 
if they are adopted by any railroad they will obtain at 
least the credit of a copyright line on the slips. 


This method of making a record of transfers of less-car- 
load shipments was called forth by the dissatisfaction on 
the part of shippers with conditions that resulted from 
the order of the Railroad Administration discontinuing 
the keeping of records at transfer points, which makes it 
practically impossible to trace any such shipment. Jarvis 
and McFarland believe that under the plan that they have 
devised, records can be kept at practically no additional 
expense, which is the thing they bélieve will recommend 
it to the railroads when their operation is again in the 
hands of their owners. 


Under the present system, when a shipper offers less 
carload freight at New York, for instance, destined Vicks- 
burg, the agent at New Kork makes up a waybill and notes 
on it that the shipment is loaded in a certain car; that this 
shipment probably will be loaded into a package car in- 
tended to break bulk at Potomac Yard, Va. At that first 
transfer point the shipment for Vicksburg will probably 
be removed from the car and placed in another package 
car intended to break bulk at Meridian, Miss. At the 
last mentioned point the shipment will probably be de- 
livered to the Alabama & Vicksburg for handling to Vicks- 
burg in its local train. 


At none of the break bulk points is any record taken of 
the shipment. The only fact known about it is that it 
was started from New York for Vicksburg in a car that, 
ordinarily, would break bulk at Potomac Yard. The only 
information the consignee could receive in the. event his 
goods were not received within a reasonable time was 
that it was forwarded from New York to Vicksburg on 
a certain numbered waybill and loaded in a car the number 
of which would be given, and which was expected to break 
bulk at Potomac Yard. Beyond that, the railroad company 
would be unable to furnish any information. 


The Jarvis-McFarland scheme provides for the attach- 
ment of slips by the agents at originating points, with a 
view to having them filled out by the agents at the trans- 
fer point, and their mailing back to the originating agent. 
Under that system the transfer agent at Potomac Yard 
and Meridian would mail slips to the agent at New York 
as soon as the transfer was accomplished. The slip pro- 
vides a place for the number of the waybill, a place show- 
ing the point of origin and destination transferred at, 
name of station, into a car, the number of which is given, 
the date on which the transfer is accomplished, and under 
the head of remarks, the reason for transferring, if the 
shipment happens to be a carload. If it is less carload, 


there will be no reason for telling why the transfer was 
made. 

Under the old system transfer records were kept by 
the agents at the transfer points, but the originating agent 
never knew anything about any shipment unless he made 
inquiries, either at the suggestion of the consignor or 
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consignee, or at the suggestion of the claim department. 
It is estimated that the railroads spent about $600,000 
per year for clerk hire to make permanent records at 
transfer points, which were of no value to inquiring con- 
signors or consignees, because neither sender nor receiver 
of freight had any knowledge as to the points at which 
the shipments in which he was interested, were trans- 
ferred. Under the proposed system, the agent at the 
originating point would be able to turn to his waybill for 
slips from the transfer agents and in that way trace the ship- 
ment without inquiring of transfer agents from whom he hda 
received slips, if the consignor or consignee insisted he could 
make telegraphic inquiry of the transfer agent immedi- 
ately beyond the record established by the returned slips 
and find out if the shipment had reached that transfer 
point. If it had not, the transfer agent would be able 
to advise immediately; if it had, he could advise that he 
had mailed the slips on a specified date. With informa- 
tion of that kind the consignor or consignee could trace 
the shipment to the next transfer point, and by this pro- 
cess of elimination, in a very short time, determine at 
approximately what point the freight was being held, 
or whether it had been lost in transit. 


Under the present system, railroads are and have been 
paying claims on freight which has turned up after claims 
have been paid. In other words, the shipments were 
merely astray and not lost, but the records were in such 
condition that the railroad that had paid the claim would 
have no definite idea as to what had become of the ship- 
ment in question. 


THE MERIDIAN CASE 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The interior cities’ side of the arguments before the Com 
mission on December 10, when the complaints of the Meri- 
dian Traffic Bureau and the Hannah Distributing Company 
were argued, was presented, in brief, by Otis B. Kent, who 
made the point that permission to <isregard the strict rule 
of the long and short haul part of the fourth section 1s 
granted on the application of the carriers who desire to 
meet competition, whether market or the competition ot 
carriers by water. He said that even if there were com- 
petitign by carriers on the Mississippi River ar market 
competition, neither of which was admitted by the com- 
plainants, that conferred no right on the river cities like 
Natchez, Vicksburg and New Orleans to come in and pro- 
test against a possible order to remove discrimination. 
In this case he pointed, out (and in that he was backed 
up by George Butler, attorney for the Hannah Distribut- 
ing Company), the carriers, speaking though C. J. Rixey, 
said they would not resist an order directing them to re- 
move a discrimination caused by departure from the long 
and short haul part of the fourth section. 

As to C. E. Cotterill’s claim that in 1918 nearly 3,000,000 
tons of freight were carried on the Mississippi, Mr. Kent 
said that in 1880 the through business on the Mississippi 
amounted to 627,600 tons and in 1904 to only 3,571 tons. 
He admitted that Mr. Cotterill’s figures were as to tonnage 
carried on certain stretches of the river, but he suggested 
that they were too vague to enable the Commission to 
make any deductions. Mr. Cotterill produced the report of 
the Mississippi River Commission from which the figures 
were taken. Mr. Rixey analyzed them, the analysis show- 
ing, as claimed by Kent, that the proprietary oil tonnage 
alone was 2,700,000. The total figure was a little more 
than 2,800,000 and not 3,000,000 tons, in round figures, as 
Mr. Cotterill had said, so the tonnage on the river, on the 
various sections of it, was only a little more than 100,000 
tons. How much of that was freight going from one river 
landing to another, Mr. Kent said, could not be ascertained 
from the reports of the army engineers in charge of im- 
provements on the river, who are entrusted with the duty 
of reporting the amount of business done on their parts oi 
a given waterway. Answering a suggestion by Mr. Cotterill 
that the barges now operated by the government would be 
operated by private corporations after the end of federal 
control, Mr. Kent said that if he were permitted, as coun- 
sel for barge owners on the north Atlantic, to do a bit of 
speculating himself, he would express the opinion that ine 
cost of operating the barges would be so high that no priv- 
ate corporation would undertake to do anything of the kind, 
unless the government was willing to take a big loss in 
selling the barges to such a corporation. 

At the conclusion of the arguments, Mr. Rixey, for Haid- 
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en Miller of the Mobile & Ohio, and Lincoln Green of the 
Southern, communicated a request on behalf of those ruil 
roads that the Commission defer making an order in ‘he 
case because of the nearness of the end of federal contyol. 
Mr. Kent said the complaints had been pending for more 
than a year and the injustice to the interior or intermedi- 
ate points had existed ever since the Commission decided 
it would not recognize potential water competition as a 
reason for allowing departure from the fourth section. He 
said there was a discrimination which should be ordered 
out, regardles of whether the carriers were under federal 
or private control. 

B. F. Martin, for Natchez, said there was never anything 
other than potential competition. When the rail rates 
are made high, the boats return to business. When the 


rail rates come down they retire, so that the competition, 
in a way of speaking, is potential, rather than actual. He 
said the river cities were entitled to the low rates pos: 
sible on the river, because, if they were not kept down to 
the water level, the boats would reduce them and the whole 
subject would thereby be kept in,turmoil all the time. 


VALUATION BRIEFS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


Additional briefs on final value were filed with the 
Commission on December 11 by W. G. Brantley, Sanford 
Robinson and Leslie Craven on behalf of the Presidents’ 
Conference Committee, in which were presented the views 
of the committee of railroad presidents appointed by the 
chief executives to conduct the proceedings before the 
Commission in the interest of the railroad companies: 
W. G. Brantley himself, in behalf of the Atlanta, Birming- 
ham & Atlantic, and the owners of that property; Ed; 
ward J. Brundage, attoney-general, George T. Bucking: 
ham, Matthew Mills and Mortimer C. Grover, assistant 
attorneys-general of Illinois, in behalf of the Public Utili- 
ties Commission of that state; W. G. Brantley, in behalf 
of the Winston-Salem Southbound Railway Company; and 
Charles E. Elmquist and John E. Benton, for the valuation 
committee of the National Association of Railway and 
Utilities Commissioners. 

Arguments on final value will be held in Valuation 
Docket Nos. 1, 2, 4 and 6 on January 7, 8 and 9. At 
that time, it might be said, the crisis in the valuation 
question would reach its crisis. The railroads are in- 
terested more in having a final one-figure estimate of 
value set on their property at the proper level or on the 
proper basis than in the steps to reach that final value. 

All the preliminary steps have been taken in the four 
dockets mentioned. No. 1 consists of the preliminary or 
tentative valuations of the property of the Atlanta, Bir- 
mingham & Atlantic and its subsidiaries; No. 2, the Texas 
Midland; No. 4, the Kansas City Southern and its sub- 
sidiaries; and No. 6, the Elgin, Joliet & Eastern, and 
their subsidiaries. 


The preliminary or tentative valuations in about fifty 
large carriers are about ready for serving on the Officers 
of those corporations. The Commission has made de- 
cisions on points involved in the preliminary steps, but 
it has not made a decision on the question as to what 
shall be included in final value, or how the final value 
shall be stated or for what purposes. 

Chief Counsel Farrell, in his brief, took the position 
that the final value to be ascertained is that which may 
be used in making rates. Samuel Untermeyer, attorney 
for the Kansas City Southern, in his brief contended for 
a broader view of the statute, claiming that the value to 
be ascertained should be that which could be used for 
other phases of government control. Mr. Farrell, in his 
brief, contended that the cost of reorganizations and re 
ceiverships should not be counted in ascertaining the cost 
of a given property, even if bankers do count such ex 
penses as part of the investment on which returns must 
be earned if the company that had to undergo such ex 
penses is to be counted as a financial success. 

The railroads, by means of mandamus proceedings, are 
trying to force the Commission to include in the valuation 
elements which the Commission thus far has declined 
to consider. The Kansas City, for more than a year, has 
been prosecuting an application for a mandamus, begu! 
in the courts of the District of Columbia. The case 
on appeal in the Supreme Court of the United States 
and arguments on the case were made December 1° bY 
Messrs. Farrell and Untermeyer. 
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The Open Forum 


A Department for the Discussion by Patrons and Friends of THE TRAFFIC WORLD of 
Transportation Questions of Interest to Traffic Men Who Keep in Touch 
With the Times—Contributions Are Welcomed 


GRAIN MINIMUM WEIGHTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

We have before us a special supplement to tariffs issued 
by Missouri Pacific Railroad, which is typical of all special 
supplements to tariffs issued by all railroads operating 
in this part of the country, with the exception of the 
M. K. & T. These supplements were issued for the pur- 
pose of increasing the minimum weights of grain and 
grain products. 

The second paragraph on page two of these supplements 
reads: “On grain of all kinds—minimum weight—marked 
capacity of car, except where the marked capacity is less 
than 40,000 pounds, in which case the minimum weight 
will be 40,000 pounds per car.” Now it is a physical im- 
possibility to load most of the cars in service to the 
marked capacity with bulk ear corn and bulk oats. Take, 
for instance, a car 35 ft. 11 in. long, 8 ft. 2 in. wide, 8 
ft. 4 in. high, and 80,000 pounds’ capacity. It will not 
hold over 40,000 pounds of bulk ear corn. We had an 
instance of this just a few days ago and careful meas- 
urements of the car and estimation of space left in the 
car after it had reached destination and settled down 
showed that there could not have been over 4,000 pounds 
more loaded in the car, and the car in question only con- 
tained 36,000 pounds. 

We are writing hoping that you will publish this to 
draw the attention of the proper authorities, that they 
may correct this imposition on grain shippers. 

Western Grain Company, 
J. E. Adams. 
Ft. Smith, Ark., Dec. 16, 1919. 


F. O. B. SHIPMENTS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

In your answer to “Connecticut,” page 1030, November 
lissue of The Traffic World, the closing paragraph reads 
as follows: 


In a shipment billed f. o. b. destination, the risk and cost of 
transportation remain in the consignor. 


Is it a fact that “risk” of transportation remains in the 
consignor in a case where he simply undertakes the pre- 
payment of the transportation charges? 


I am not familiar with the origin of this shipping term, 
“free on board,” abbreviated for purposes of facility and 
usually accepted in the shipping and transportation weorlcé 
as “f. o. b.”, but my own notion of it is and always has 
been that originally it was intended to mean simply that 
the shipper would prepay the transportation charges to 
destination; that, having nothing to do with the operation 
of the railroad, he could not assume any risk for the safe 
carriage of the shipment in question. He would only, 
under the f. o. b. agreement, deliver the shipment at 
destination free of any transportation charges—in other 
words, “free on board” at destination of any transporta- 
tion charges. 

The proper interpretation of this shipping phrase has 
accumulated considerable importance of late to all big 
concerns for the reason, as outlined in “Connecticut’s” 
question. Many firms, in accepting an order the terms 
of which are in reality f. o. b. destination refuse to accept 
the order in this way, but qualify it by saying, “freight 
allowed.” There resulted, in our organization and with 
our shippers, so much confusion on account of the different 
Interpretations placed on this term by various firms, our 


purciasing department and others, that referred the mat- 
ler ‘9 our general counsel last spring, receiving in reply 
this opinion: 

“Teir agreement to deliver goods f. o. b. detsination 
only obligates them to pay all carrying and other charges 





to destination; it does not make them responsible for 
the safe delivery of the goods at destination. Mr. Blank 
is therefore certainly in error in the statement of his 
reason for retaining the bill of: lading set forth in his 
leter February 12. Whether he is right in assuming the 
responsibility of delivery at destination depends on the 
other terms of the sales contract, copy of which has not 
been furnished me. If the sales contract contemplates the 
passing of title to the goods on shipment, that would vest 
title in the consignee at Pittsburgh, notwithstanding the 
words ‘f. o. b. destination.’ .In short, these latter words 
have no relation to the title or responsibility for safe 
carriage, but merely indicates who is to pay the carriage 
charges.” 

The further question of prepayment of charges—that 
is, whether in the case of a shipment f. o. b. destination, 
charges should be prepaid by the shipper or paid at des- 
tination by the consignee and charged back—need not be 
entered into at this time and does not necessarily affect 
the question raised by “Connecticut.” 

H. P. Potter, General Traffic Manager. 

Cleveland, O., Dec. 2, 1919. 


WHO IS RESPONSIBLE? 


Editor The Traffic World: 

“Current Affairs,” published by the Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, in a recent issue contains a long leading article 
by a prominent executive showing the unfortunate posi- 
tion of the railroads of New England. 

One is tempted to ask: “Who is responsible? And, 
moreover, does the man in the street worry about it or 
understand it, since the knows that whatever may be 
done the results will be put on his back—he will pay 
the bill?” 

Long and patiently has he suffered and he knows that 
to sugar-coat the pill by crepe hanging statements is not 
going to make the dose any more palatable. 

In the “Discourses of Mr. Dooley” there is an article 
abouc building the Panama Canal and the sage philosopher 
of the Archie Road tells his friend, Hennessy, that the 
President of Colombia went. home one evening after 
business hours, turned on all the lights, raised the win- 
dow shades and “telegraphed Teddy Rosenfelt,” saying: 
“Now, if there is anything you haven’t done to me, here’s 
your chance. I’m all ready to take my medicine.” 

We, of New England, are about in the same position. 
If there is anything they haven’t done to us it is because 
that thing has not yet been invented. 

Let us have the worst and don’t delay the application. 
But “stand from under” when the crash comes. 

Boston, Mass., Dec. 13, 1919. J. D. Hashagen. 


SHORTAGE OF CARS FOR LUMBER 


Editor The Traffic World: 

The shippers on the Pacific coast are now experiencing 
the severest car shortage that has been known for some 
years; at least such is the case from the information 
that is given to us by our various connections, and we 
know that it is practically impossible for us to place 
orders for coast shipment on account of such conditions. 

There has been a great deal said in your valuable paper 
about the lumber demurrage charge of $10 per day on 
lumber held for reconsignment. It may be necessary to 
make such a drastic law, but it appears to us that if the 
carriers themselves were up against a charge of this kind 
assessed by the government for their failure to move 
cars, it would be of additional help. This may be a wild 
notion, but from our experience in the last three months 
in getting cars through from the Pacific coast, we find 
that it has been taking from three to four weeks to move 
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a car two hundred miles. This is true of all transcon- 
tinental lines. 

There may be an adequate reason for this sort of serv- 
ice, but if so, we would like very much to be fully ad- 
vised. Cars should reach us in from three to four weeks 
under normal conditions, and if this service were ac- 
corded regularly, there might be some good reason to 
abolish the transit privilege, which so many of the car- 
riers object to. Instead of delivering the cars so the 
consignee can unload them and make available these same 
cars for other loads, they are continually being side- 
tracked and, of course, the car shortage is then more 
severe. Then there is an awful howl put up if a car is 
allowed to stand a day or two over the allotted time, and 
even when this occurs a $10 charge is assessed. How- 
ever, no one gets the, benefit when cars are not kept 
moving, and we would like to see this discrimination re- 
moved in some way, so the carriers themselves will be 
compelled to move the material after it has been placed 
in their care. 

The Transfer Lumber & Shingle Co., 
W. T. Dean, Sales Manager. 
North Tonawanda, N. Y., Dec. 12, 1919. 


GRAIN MINIMUMS 


Editor Te Traffic World: 

In your discussions on the new grain minimum, we 
have seen nothing that would indicate that shippers gen- 
erally have given any thought as to what minimum would 
would apply after March 31, which is the date that the 
supplements covering this automatically expire. 

Under conference rulings 80 and 119 it would seem to 
us that if grain that originated prior to November 5 
could be applied against cars on the old minimum, on 
cars shipped after March 31 the 60,000-pound minimum 
would have to be applied. This, of course, applies only 
to grain handled under transit arrangement. 

There seems to be a great deal of misunderstanding in 
this part of the country with reference to the application 
of that rule which requires that, when the grain or other 
commodity is handled under transit, if the inbound car 
contains, say, 80,000 pounds of wheat, the outbound car 
would have to contain 80,000 pounds of milled product. 
This rule, in a practical sense, is absolutely unworkable. 
Tere are many grain cars that will hold 60,000 pounds 
of grain that will not hold 60,000 pounds of grain product. 
This also applies to cars with 80,000 and 100,000 pound 
capacities. Lawrenceburg Roller Mills Co., 

T. H. Smashey, Traffic Manager. 

Lawrenceburg, Ind., Dec. 16, 1919. 


OHIO TRAFFIC LEAGUE 


At the meeting of the Ohio State Industrial Traffic 
, League at’Columbus, December 10, the Smith Amendment 
to the fifteenth section of the act to regulate commerce, 
expiring December 31, 1919, was discussed as to just how 
the matter of handling tariffs providing for increased 
rates and filed with the Commission, would be taken care 
of after December 31. It was the sense of the meeting that 
some provision should be made for the continuance of such 
a clause after January Ist, 1920, in order that shippers 
might have some way of keeping fairly well informed re- 
garding proposed advances in rates. The officers of the League 
were instructed to convey to Chairman Esch, of the House 
committee, and Chairman Cummins of the Senate com- 
mittee, the League’s views in regard to the matter and 
explain to these and other members of the Senate and 
House committees, the hardship it would work on ship- 
pers in. case some provision was not made to carry out 
the purpose of the Smith amendment. 

Under “legislation,” a number of recommendations were 
made by members, most of which pertained to the Ohio 
transportation laws. The most important seemed to be the 
matter of vesting in the Ohio commission the power to 
grant reparation, the matter of salaries for the state com- 
missioners, and the review of all state laws as they now 
pertain to the movement of intrastate traffic. It was de- 
cided that a legislative committee should be named and 
instructed to begin immediately the review of the Ohio 
laws. 

President Baer read a letter which he had written to 
congressmen, explaining the views of the League regarding 
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the manner in which claims for loss and damage were be. 
ing handled by the Adams Express Company and advi-ing 
that the League favored procedure as contemplated in the 
Madden resolution, calling for investigation by the I ter. 
state Commerce Commission of the methods and policies of 
the company in its dealings with patrons. The secre‘ary 
was instructed to write the congressmen mentioned in Mr, 
Baer’s letter to see what was being done. 

The annual meeting of the League will be held March 
10, 1920, at Toledo. 

The League went on record in favor of Max Thelen for 
appointment to the vacancy on the Interstate Comm¢@rce 
Commission. 


| Personal Notes 


The Grand Trunk Western Lines Railroad announces 
the appointment of James Cameron, chief of tariff bureau, 
to succeed S. L. Strauss, who died. 

Arthur H.Young, manager of industrial relations, Inter. 
national Harvester Company, was the speaker at the noon 
luncheon of the Traffic Club of Chicago, Dec. 18. 

Through a typographical error the name of W. C. Pike, 
signed to a communication printed in the Traffic World 
of Dec. 18, was made to read W. C. “Dike.” 

Math. F. Perz, until recently associated with the N. K. 
Fairbank Company as traffic man and rate clerk, has 
formed a partnership with W. E. Foskett under the firm 
name of Foskett and Perz, traffic managers, Chicago. 

Cc. C. Murray has been appointed traffic manager of the 
Lufkin (Tex.) Chamber of Commerce. 

P. L. Barrett has been appointed freight traffic manager 
of the Lynchburg Foundry Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


DELAY IN MAIL DELIVERY 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


The Post Office Department, Office of Information, issued 
the following statement, December 13, relative to delays 
in the delivery of mails: 

“During the four weeks’ period from February 16 to March 
15, 1919, statistics compiled showing the number of letters 
delayed in the railway mail service as the result of being 
undistributed from various causes, shows the number 
to be 2,810,000, the delay ranging oem 1 hour to 24 
hours in reaching destination. 


“During this same period there were 40,000 trains due 
to make connections that were missed. The number of 
letters delayed as a result of these failures of trains to 
maintain schedule connections, aggregates: over. 85,000,000. 
The delay of 2,810,000 letters, as a result of being undis- 
tributed, was due for the most part to the clerks receiving 
mails from delayed trains in greater volume than they 
were prepared to handle. 


“During the month of November, 1917, there were 87,000 
failures of mail trains to maintain their schedule con- 
nections, or more than double the number that occurred 
in March, 1919.” 


TELEPHONE OPERATIONS 


The Trafic World Washington Bureau. 


A summary of the results of operation on 64 large 
telephone systems in August was made public by the 
Commission December 12. It shows an increase in the 
number of stations in service at the end of August, 1918, 
from 7,958,702 to 8,266,670 at the end of August, 1919. 

The revenues of the 64 companies increased from $27; 
942,117 to $35,407,507; expenses, from $20,538,342 to $25, 
236,628, and in the operating income from $5,256,275 to 
$7,771,083. 

For the eight months ended with August there was al 
increase in the operating revenue from $224,725,436 1 
$262,665,891; expenses, from $157,929,371 to $192,220,930, 
and in the operating income, from $50,245,009 to $51 500; 
134. 


We act as the Washington representative 
Daily Traffic World subscribers. 
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Who’s Who in Traffic 
By A. E. HEISS 


Americans liberally reward those who “stick to it”— 
who are adhesives. Walker Downer Hines has “stuck to 
it.’ When he took the Director-Generalship of Railroads 
disapproval was blowing a hurricane through every file 
in the Railroad Administration. No man ever took full 
responsibility for anything under less favorable conditions 
than did this soti-spoken, mild mannered, unobtrusive 


Kentuckian. There was only one 
bright spot in the whole area of 
desolation. That was the one 
occupied by Hines. His quirky, 


not very big, smile was equal to 
about one sixteen candlepower 
lamp in the gloom caused by a 
“pusted” treasury, instead of the 
overflowing coffers that had been 
talked about, and popular and con- 
gressional disapproval that threat- 
ened to be transmuted into aboli- 
tion legislation. Representatives 
of the shipping public, both in and 
out of Congress, were running up 
and down the land crying for a 
furnace seven times as hot as the 
one into which Shadrach, Meshach 
and Abed-nego were cast. The 
country had gone Santa Fe, they 
said. - 

When Hines became Director- 
General he said it was his chief 
business to get the railroads back 
to normal pre-war’ conditions. 
And that is all he has been doing, 
in theory, in the eleven months he 
has been in office. Never has he 
assigned any other reason for do- 
ing anything. It has been a serv- 
iceable rule. It has stood the 
hardest test of all—that of utility. 
It has never prevented the doing 
of a good thing, such, for instance, 
as the consolidated classification 
or the equalization of south Atlan- 
tic and Gulf ports with New York. 
Not one of them is a restoration, 
except in a nominal degree. Nothing 
has been changed because possibly 
William G. McAdoo made a mistake. 
Not at all. Mr. Hines is a diplo- 
mat. Even if he has corrected 
errors of his predecessor, he has 
not been so crude as to say so. 
The change was made because the 
country had emerged from the 
greatest war ever known to an era 
of peace, blessed with many kinds 
of domestic tribulation, and a 
change was desirable. 

Born of parents who could not 
give him much of a start, Mr. 
Hines is another example of what 
an American boy can make of him- 
Self, if he “sticks to it.’ He en- 
tered the general offices of the 
Louisville & Nashville as a youth, attained the first vice- 
Presidency of that company, in charge of the law depart- 
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ment, when he was thirty-one years old, became acting 
chairman of the board of directors of the Atchison, Topeka 
& Santa Fe seven years later, and is head of all the 
railroads of the country at forty-nine, with the power, as 
agent of the President, to set aside anything in the form 
of law pertaining to carriers, except the Constitution of 


the United States. 





This country seldom gives credit to the men in it who 
do big things well, except when the big things are done 
by soldiers or statesmen. Were Hines an Englishman, he 
would retire from the director-generalship as his grace, 
Walker, duke of Russellville, or the Earl of The Knobs, in 
honor of his place of birth in Kentucky, or of his resi- 
dence in Indiana, across the river 
from Louisville. Eric Geddes, one- 
time brakeman on the Baltimore & 
Ohio, is now Sir Eric, for having 
done much less in the way of op- 
erating the British railroads than 
Hines has done to keep the Amer- 
ican roads going. 

Of Hines there is not much to 
be said other than that he has 
worked, then worked some more, 
studied and then studied some 
more, and kept on working and 
studying. Kentuckian that he is, 
he is neither a colonel nor a racon- 
teur. Good as they are in remem- 
bering things about fellow Ken- 
tuckians, Irvin S. Cobb and Henry 
Watterson are not able to produce 


one story in which Walker D. 
Hines figures either as the hero or 
as the goat. 


; There never was a less obtrusive 
man than the tall, slightly stoopéd, 
sandy blond, whose countenance 
is “sicklied over with the pale cast 
of thought” most of the time. 
Since 1906, while chief counsel fo! 
the Santa Fe and chairman of its 
board of directors, he has been a 
member of the law firm of Cra- 
vath, Henderson and Gersdorff in 


New York. In Louisville he was 
not so unobtrusive. His name ap- 
peared in “Humphrey, Hines & 


Humphrey,” probably because hig 
partners insisted on it. No one 
knowing Hines would ever accuse 
him of insisting that his name be 
blazoned on anything. His busi- 
ness has been to work and study, 
from the time he entered the office 
of Milton H. Smith, pres‘dent of 
the Louisville & Nashville, to learn 
railroading from that veteran. 

If Hines has any weakness, any 
hobby or foible, he has kept it out 
of sight. With him it has always 
been business and nothing but 
business in business hours. Wak- 
ing hours and working hours are 
Synchronous terms with him. 
Sticking to the point, kee_ing on 
the subject, is the thing that he 
has learned so well that even if 
the reds should set up a soviet 
government in Washington over- 
night, Hines would probably come down to his office at 
the usual hour the next morning, send for his stenogra- 
pher, and go ahead where he left off the night before, 
even if that happened to have been in the middle of a 
sentence. He is himself a stenographer and keeping to 
the text makes it easy for a stenographer to get what 
he wants to say. It is all straight English. If anyone 
every saw anything that looked like striving for rhetorical 
effect in anything he wrote, it was a mirage. 
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But there is nothing brusque about him or his style. 
On the contrary, he probably can couch a flat denial in 
terms without sting with less effort than even a pro- 
fessional diplomat. Hour after hour he has sat in con- 
ference with representatives of labor unions wrestling 
with them against terms that the public would denounce, 
in profane terms, indicating loss of temper, as unreason- 
able, without losing patience or showing weariness, al- 
though those who know about him know that more than 
once he has gone home so exhausted that he had to lie 
down. 

A bit of dancing and a little horseback riding con- 
stitute his diversions—if there is not something in the 
way of useful knowledge to be acquired. 

Walker D. Hines is the son of James M. and Mary 
Walker: Downer Hines, born at Russellville, Ky., February 
2, 1870; bachelor of science of Ogden College in 1888, 
and bachelor of laws, University of Virginia, in 1893; 
assistant attorney, 1893-7; chief assistant attorney, 1897- 
1901, and first vice-president of the Louisville & Nashville 
in 1901-4; member of the law firm of Humphrey, Hines 
& Humphrey, at Louisville, 1904-6, and chief counsel, 
acting chairman and chairman of the board of directors 
of the Santa Fe since 1906. 


The Director-General is a lawyer and traffic man at 
the same time. He began practicing just about the time 
the public began waking to the belief that a railroad 
rate could be and should be made by legislative fiat, 
either directly by the legislative body or indirectly by a 
quasi-judicial administrative body. As a young lawyer 
he came into violent contact with another young Ken- 
tuckian, Charles C. McChord, first chairman of the Ken- 
tucky railroad commission. They clashed, in a criminal 
court, over the Kentucky long and short haul clause. 
Their careers, since then, have made loops, oa opposite 
sides of the line between carrier and public. They col- 
lided in Washington in 1906, when Congress was holding 
hearings on the Esch-Townsend bill, which emerged from 
the law-making machine as the Hepburn rate law, Mc- 
Chord in favor of a grant of the rate-making power and 
Hines on the other side. The young lawyer from Louis- 
ville was astounded, while in Washington at that time, by 
receiving an offer of the chief counselship of the Santa 
Fe at a salary $10,000 greater than his guaranty in Louis- 
ville. He did not like the idea of leaving Louisville and 
living in New York. His friends told him to take it be- 
cause in three years he would be making as much as 
the President of the United States. About the only time 
Hines is believed to have done that vulgar but very 
human thing called gloating, was when, in much less 
than three years, he was able to admit that he was 
making more than $50,000 a year. As chief counsel he 
was not held to exclusive service for the Santa Fe. No 
man has been better known at the bar of the Supreme 
Court of the United States or the Interstate Commerce 
Commission in big rate cases than Hines. While every 
case in which he appeared seemed to have been prepared 
with laborious care, the anthracite coal case (Docket No. 
4914) is the one in which he seemed to have outdone 
himself in preparation. Other cases, probably, were as 
painstakingly got together. In that case Hines made a 
presentation which, if made at any time since 1914, doubt- 
less would have resulted in victory for him in every de- 
tail. The anthracite roads lost, in the sense that they 
had to reduce their rates. The wonder was that, the 
state of the public mind being inflamed as it then was 
against the hard coal roads, they were not ordered to 
make greater reductions. Hines saved them then from 
greater losses by the clear way in which he showed that 
a hard coal carrying road is a much more complex thing 
than a single or double track affair, such as nearly every 
member of the Commission and those who practiced be- 
fore it pictured when the word railroad was uttered. 
Hines, by the wealth of detail brought together, showed 
that, while the rates seemed to yield great returns, as 
a matter of fact, on the property employed in the public 
service, the public was not paying very much. He thought 
it was not paying enough to some and no more than 
enough to others. 

When he retires from office, as he expects to the minute 
the President returns the railroads to their owners, he 
will have a more intimate knowledge of the affairs of the 
railroads of the country than any other man. He has 
a memory that retains valuable things and in the last 
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two years, first as Assistant Director-General and then as 
Director-General, he has had to learn about every one 
of them. With such an intimate knowledge of such big 
properties, there is no predicting how far a man not yet 
fifty, may go in the second largest industry in the country, 


RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS 


The Trafic Worid Washington Bureau, 


Discussion of the development of the St. Lawrence 
River as an ocean waterway occupied the session of the 
National Rivers and Harbors Congress, December 10. 
Among those who spoke in support of the proposed plan 
for converting the St. Lawrence into a canal for ocean- 
going vessels were Alexander T. Vogelsang, assistant sec- 
retary of the interior; Senator Townsend of Michigan, 
Senator Lenroot of Wisconsin and H. H. Merrick of Chi- 
cago. 

Delegates from. the state of New York opposed the 
plan, speeches being made by Edward S. Walsh, super. 
intendent o: public works of New York, and George Clin- 
ton of Buffalo. Discussing the plan, Mr. Merrick said, in 
part: 

“How necessary it is to choose from the start an ade- 
quate route to the sea—one that will be sufficient to the 
calls made upon it for generations—a glance at the in- 
dustrial history of the country during the last ten years 
will show. In these ten years we have experienced em- 
bargo after embargo laid on the eastern movement of 
western products. During the recurrent seasons of crop 
movement there is always congestion, often delay and 
frequently blockade. In the winter of 1918 the railway 
system, long overtaxed, broke down completely. Even in 
the milder winter of 1919 the embargo had to be renewed. 
A complete blockade during the present season has been 
prevented—thus far—only by the rule that permitted 
wheat to move strictly under license. 

“Ten years ago the situation was declared critical by 
James J. Hill. Today we are faced with the same crisis, 
now ten years worse. 

“Analyzing the situation, we find congestion more con- 
gested in the so-called dense traffic area between the 
Alleghenies and the sea. We find this congestion starts 
at the terminals—among them New York City, of course 
—backs up through yards and transfer points clogged 
with cars, through elevators and warehouses bursting with 
goods, until the factory can neither get its raw materials 
nor ship its finished products, and on the farm, crops 
accumulate that the world must have. 

“You have the diagnosis of the disease. What shall be 
the cure? Shall it be increase in railroad facilities? To 
enable the roads to carry their regular loads, many bil- 
lions must be spent, and the problem of credits for this 
expenditure is serious enough in itself. To require the 
overstrained and overburdened roads east and west to 
provide facilities for such a peak load, thereby doubling 
their equipment, doubling their trackage, establishihng 
more terminals—to lie idle most of the year—would be 
a herculean feat and a non-bankable proposition. 


“There is, of course, another way. Nature has carved 
out a great highway from the Lakes to the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence on the east and to the Gulf of Mexico on the 
south, both routes offering a downhill haul. To the na 
tion that built the Panama Canal this should prove a 
simple task. Had Europe such an opportunity the project 
would have been completed and progressively improved 
for a thousand years or more. China did more than this 
three thousand years ago. And yet we boast—and pin 
our faith to rails of steel. 


“While we are urging water routes south and water 
routes east, we are not forgetting the great need that 
also exists for the continued development of railroad fa- 
cilities. 

“Our great inland seas must be connected to the east 
and the south with salt water. To the south the Mis 
sissippi River offers the one logical channel. To the east 
—and I say 1 with equal confidence—the St. Lawrence 
offers the one logical channel. There are, however, three 
routes under consideration, one wholly American, one 
wholly Canadian, one ‘international,’ a word that 10 
longer causes a shudder of apprehension to North Amert 
cans, whose friendship.has come out of the crucible of 
war purified and strengthened by common interests and 
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, common cause. We need not hesitate in any interna- 
tonal undertaking where Canada is our partner in the 
enterprise. 

“The all-Canadian route is from the Georgian Bay up 
the French River, across the divide to the Ottawa River 
gnd down that stream and the St. Lawrence to Montreal. 
The disadvantages of the Georgian Bay route are, I think, 
spparent. It would be a canal practically throughout its 
length. It would have to rise from Lake Huron to a 
summit level where the water supply is relatively insuffi- 
dent. Water power of little or no value would be de- 
yloped, and that in a region not needing it. Its one 
advantage is that it would be the shortest of all the routes, 
put this shortness would be offset by the necessarily slow 
speed of vessels passing through so long a canal. 

“Indeed, this route can be dismissed from further. con- 
sideration, for Canada has practically abandoned it by 
undertaking the construction of a new Welland canal at 
an outlay of something like seventy-five million dollars. 
This work is practically half done, and is being pushed 
energetically. 

“Nearer home, the second route lies entirely within the 
United States and extends from Oswego, on Lake On- 
tario, across New York state to the Hudson and down 
that river to New York City—a port terminal already 
badly congested. Like the Georgian Bay project, this 
route would be .practically all canal, and consequently 
slow of navigation. Also, there is certainly not at the 
summit level an abundance of water for the ultimate ton- 
nage that would be required. 

“Parenthetically, I want to say here that water power 
looks pretty good to us in the west, who are living lit- 
erally on a hand to furnace-mouth ration of coal. I be- 
lieve it is a national duty—an international duty—to 
develop water power wherever possible. Give us _ this 
mighty co-laborer with coal in keeping the wheels of 
industry revolving, and you will put the country beyond 
the power of any man or group of men to cripple and 
imperil, as this land is crippled and imperiled today. 

“Last, but perhaps not least, among the disadvantages 
of this New York state route is the fact that it is the 
longest of the three by some hundreds of miles, if dis- 
tance be measured from any of the lake ports to Liver- 
pool or other important northern ,European ports. 

“Gentlemen, I see no competition between the plan 
we are proposing and the excellent plans which others 
uwge. The St. Lawrence is a natural water highway. 
From earliest times it has been an important artery of 
commerce. A half century ago the present system of 
canals short-circuiting the rapids was fully adequate for 
the needs of ocean moving commerce. Only as our mer- 
chant vessels have increased in size has the efficiency of 
the St. Lawrence route decreased. 

“Let me recite briefly what seems to me the outstand- 
ing advantages of this St. Lawrence route: 

“1. It is one of the greatest natural waterways of the 
world. 


“2. The cost if improvement is less than that of other 
routes. Moreover, it would be divided between two na- 
tions sharing in its benefits. 

‘3. It is a high-speed highway, avoiding long passages 
by canal. 

“4. It would accommodate the largest vessels of com- 
merce,-opening the Great Lakes to ocean freighters and 
avoiding the cost of rehandling goods. 

“5. The improvement would develop vast water power 
—more than any other project—and develop it where 
wanted. 

“6. It would be jointly owned and used by Canada and 
the United States, and such joint ownership and use would 
cement the friendship of two great peoples. 

“7. If we fail to join hands with Canada in this great 
enterprise and insist, instead, on all-American route, then 
Wwe may expect an -all-Canadian route as well, and we 
Shall have two costly waterways paralleling to the seas, 
i one less costhy and more efficient than either would 

“Te power possibilities of the St. Lawrence,” said Mr. 

Vog: isang, “have very large economic importance, and 















any plans for developing the river for navigation should 
Mak:. provision for the maximum development of the 
ener-y that it will afford. This provision can be made 


only by working out a comprehensive plan in which both 
Cansiia and the United States seek the best engineering 
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and economic solution of the problem. No doubt, private 
capital is available to make all this improvement in con- 


‘sideration of a grant of the power privilege, but there 


is equally no doubt that this will not’ be done. Canada, as 
well as the United States, would not permit it. 

“About 55 per cent of the world’s coal is in the United 
States. We must some day become great as a coal ex- 
porting nation. In the prewar period we sold abroad 
only 4,500,000 tons of our annual production of 700,000,000 
tons, which Secretary Lane visualizes in his report by 
stating that this amount of coal would build a Chinese 
wall along the outboundaries of the United States from 
Maine to Vancouver, to San Diego, and eastward to Maine 
again. England exported 77,000,000 tons. In fact, Eng- 
land’s primacy in commerce is due to her coal exports, 
which afforded cargo to her merchant fleet and gave her 
bunkering facilities all over the globe. 

“She can no longer maintain this figure of exportation 
for many reasons, and is even now asking us for coal. 
Continental Europe freezes today, and will probably hence- 
forth be forced to large purchases from us. Indeed, her 
prayers to us today are as fervent for fuel as they are 
for food and credit. We must also henceforth largely 
supply the South American market. It is easily imag- 
inable that clearing this waterway to navigation will re- 
lease for export millions of tons of coal from the central 


‘fields and thus stabilize labor and general mining con- 


ditions, giving the mineworker what today he craves most 
—more days of work per year—with necessarily resulting 
benefit to the mine owner and operator as well. 

“The railroads, indeed, should be relieved as much as 
possible of the carriage of coal. It is the largest single 
item of railroad freight. Hydroelectric power and power 
generated by coal at the mouth of the mine will in no 
distant day not only avoid the great haulage of this low- 
grade freight, but will propel the trains themselves, which 
will carry the high-value product of looms and factories 
that also are driven by electric power. We may indulge 
the high conception that one day this great coal-producing 
nation will operate her mills, her mines, her railroads, by 
electric power and ship’a vast mass of her coal produc- 
tion by water route almost from mine to foreign market. 

“The value and importance of water transportation will 
be discussed by others, but I venture this question: 
Where would our iron industry be today were it not for 
the cheap water, transportation enjoyed by four-fifths of 
our total iron ore production tributary to the Great Lakes? 
That waterway and not that iron is the foundation of 
our position as the world’s greatest producer of iron 
and steel. This is a fair illustration of the claims made 
by the proponents of this improvement, that transporta- 
uon governs production. Indeed, obstructions to naxiga- 
tion are obstructions to commerce and obstructions to 
production. The removal of the first enhances the others. 
High cost of freight rates promotes high cost of living 
and puts production on the ‘red,’ and when production 
goes upon the red it is evidence that it has bled to death.” 

“New York,” said Mr. Walsh, “resists to the limit of 
its power and resource any attempt on the part of mis- 
guided interests in this country to take funds from the 
treasury of the United States for the construction of a 
water route competitive with its barge canal, unless such 
route be a purely domestic one. More strenuously does 
New York oppose and resist any proposal to use the 
moneys of the United States for the construction of a 
waterway the sole aim and purpose of which is to nullify 
and render ineffective as a competitive factor in the 
grain commerce, the waterway the people of the state 
of New York have constructed at such great sacrifice 
and placed at the disposal of the entire nation, without 
toll or restriction. 


“Some may accuse New York of a selfish interest. If 
the preservation of a waterway that did more than any 
other single factor to build up the territory east of the 
Mississippi River is a selfish purpose, New York admits 
the indictment. 

“If safeguarding a transportation route, whose existence 
and operation for nearly a hundred years has done more 
to control rail rates in the territory north of the Ohio 
and east of the Mississippi than any other known influ- 
ence, thus saving shippers in that territory a greater 


amount in transportation than they would ever realize 
by the construction of a:ship canal through the St. Law- 
rence, is a selfish motive, then New York is selfish.” 
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“If the St. Lawrence ship canal goes through,” said 
Mr. Clinton, “you will have clear to the foot of the Long 
Sault rapids a canal that will easily float English, British 
destroyers. You wil? have a canal from there on and 
entirely under the control of Canada, because it will be 
within their lines and they can send their destroyers 
from there through Lake Ontario and through Welland 
canal to the Great Lakes. It could be used as a coercive 
power without war.” 

Senator Townsend urged adoption of the proposed plan 
and development of transportation by rail, water and 
highway. 

Representative John H. Small of North Carolina, mem- 
ber of the House committee on rivers and harbors, was 
elected president of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress at the closing session, December 11, of the 
fifteenth annual convention. Mr. Small succeeds Senator 
Joseph E. Ransdell, who is made a director for life. S. A. 
Thompson was re-elected secretary, and John T. Martin 
of St. Louis was made sergeant-at-arms. 


Resolutions Adopted 


A resolution embodying the principles of the organiza- 
tion in its activities to promote and increase the facilities 
of transportation by water was adopted at the final ses- 
sion. The declaration of principles refers to production 
and distribution, the problem of increasing transportation 
facilities, improvement of waterways, federal supervision 
of water transportation, boats operated by the Railroad 
Administration, proposed rail and water legislation, the 
merchant marine and port-to-port rate control. The res- 
olution embodying the declaration of principles follows: 

“This is a national organization. From thé beginning 
it has stood to promote and increase the facilities of 
transportation by water. It has stood for a policy and 
not a project. It has been national in spirit and not sec- 
tional. Its: membership and its accredited officers have 
striven to serve the country and without any selfish pur- 
pose. Its activities have been prosecuted without preju- 
dice against any other agency of transportation and only 
with a desire to construct a complete system that should 
meet the increasing demand of industry and commerce. 
The National Rivers and Harbors Congress hereby re- 
news its pledge of public service and rededicates its activi- 
ties to the upbuilding of the country. 


Production and Distribution 


“The industrial fabric of the country depends upon 
production and distribution. While these two factors may 
vary from time to time as the demand increases or dimin- 
ishes, still the continued growth of the country creates 
an ever-increasing demand upon the facilities of both 
production and distribution. At this particular juncture 
there is a dearth of both. Economists are reiterating the 
need of greater production whereby the supply may be 
augmented and the cost of living reduced. From many 
sections come complaints of inadequate facilities of trans- 
portation by rail. Freight cars and engines are either not 
available or shortage is reported. Even where coal mines 
are operated there are frequently no cars to move the 
coal. Embargoes caused by congestion of traffic are fre- 
quently announced. The country requires enlarged pro- 
duction and at the same time increased facilities of dis- 
tribution. 


Distribution 


“Distribution may only be accomplished through the 
facilities of transportation. These agencies are the water- 
ways, the railways and the highways. While this or- 
ganization is committed primarily to the promotion of 
transportation by water, it can best effectuate its purpose 
through a friendly co-operation both with the railways 
and the highways. We would have the public deal fairly 
with the owners of the railroads and their securities. 
While they should be compelled to render equality of 
service without discrimination against any shipper or sec- 
tion, they should receive a revenue yielding a fair return 
upon the investment. We observe with gratification the 
nation-wide activity in the construction of improved high- 
ways by the states and local agencies, and we anticipate 
co-operation with the federal government in the construc- 
tion of national highways connecting the several states 
and sections. 

“At the same time it is an admitted fact that the rail- 
roads and the highways combined are not adequate to 
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meet the demands of distribution. It is a problem ip 
which is involved the continued prosperity of the country, 
Its wise solution should arrest the attention of every 
thoughtful citizen. 


Increased Transportation Facilities 


“Of course, the carrying capacity of the railroads may 
be increased. Double tracks may replace single tracks, 
rolling stock and engines might be supplied, enlarged 
terminals insuring quicker movement might be provided 
and new lines of roads might be constructed. But al] 
these extensions require very large amounts of new cap 
ital, and the railroads have neither the revenue nor the 
credit to obtain the same. 

“It is apparent that increased facilities of transporte. 
tion to meet the ever enlarging demands of distribution 
can only be provided through the improvement and util. 
ization of our waterways. If anyone should be skeptical 
as to this proposition he must surely be moved either 
by lack of.information or by indisposition to discern the 
truth. Surely an organization whose purpose is to aid 
unselfishly in providing the country with this increased 
facility of distribution is entitled to support and com 
mendation. 

Improvement of Waterways 


“We-would have it understood that the Congress favors 
only the improvement of such waterways as will be util- 
ized when an adequate channel is provided. Navigable 
waterways are intended primarily for commerce, and the 
expenditure of. public moneys can only be justified when 
they are to be used for this purpose. The improved 
waterway which only offers potential use and thereby 
coerces lower rates by rail competition with such water. 
way does not justify its improvement. We believe that 
projects which have been approved by army engineers 
and adopted by Congress should be completed to their 
project length with expedition. Such a policy not only 
effects economies, but justifies the faith of investors in 
providing adequate boats and muni¢ipalities in providing 
appropriate terminals. Ordinarily a river or waterway 
cannot be utilized for traffic until the projected improve 
ment is entirely completed, and, even where all the other 
conditions for traffic are favorable, it cannot profitably 
be used until completefl. In this connection, we commend 
the policy of Congress in the enactment of annual river 
and harbor bills, which have been substantially contin 
uous until 1910. This should be considered one of the 
continuous activities of the government, requiring annual 
budgets and appropriations just as any other essential 
activity. We commend to the favorable consideration of 
the federal Congress the wisdom of largely increased ap 
propriations for projects which have been or may here 
after be adopted, to the end that they may be completed 
and opened to traffic within a reasonable time. 


Use of Waterways 


“It has been said that Congress has improved some 
waterways which have not been utilized, and most of the 
criticism heretofore directed against river and harbor ap 
propriations have been predicated upon this statement 
We may admit that a few waterways have little com 
merce and have not justified the expenditures for their 
improvement. We may further admit that some water 
ways are not adequately used in moving traffic: which 
should ordinarily be carried by water. While the tonnage 
carried upon the waterways of the country is very large 
in the aggregate, it may be much greater. It will be 
interesting to inquire why this condition exists. It 3 
not because of lack of traffic or because the waterways 
are not needed. It is not because the railroads are suff 
cient to meet the traffic demands of the country. It 8 
not because traffic can be moved more efficiently and 
cheaper than by water. On the other hand, it is becausé 
of certain arbitrary conditions which exist and because 
certain essentials for successful water transportation al 
lacking. Let us inquire briefly into some of these reasobs 
and essentials: 

“a. For many years water carriers were subjected to 
unfair competition and treatment by competing railroads 
Competitive rail rates were unduly reduced. Unfair dis 
crimination was practiced. The boat lines were purchase 
by the competing railroad and operated in an inefiiciel 
manner and finally abandoned. In other and devious wa) 
water competition was destroyed. As a co-ordinate agel 
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of transportation boat lines are entitled to co-operation 
and not destruction. We recommend legislation which 
will assure a readjustment of rail rates, competitive with 
waterways, and which will require a discontinuance of 
such unfair practices. There is no sound economic rea- 
son why railroads competing with waterways should re- 
duce their rates below the point of profit and attempt to 
recoup their losses from interior sections. 

“b. Water carriers have not been permitted to inter- 
change traffic with connecting railroads with through 
rates and bills of lading. It will be admitted that the 
system of prorating which prevails between the different 
lines of railroad has been the most potential factor in our 
system of rail transportation. The cost of movement by 
water, particularly of bulky products, is less than by rail. 
Where products are to be carried partly by water and 
partly by rail between the points of origin and destina- 
tion, the public should have the benefit of the cheaper 
movement by water in making the joint and proportional 
rate between the rail and water lines. The amendment 
to the commerce act of 1912 gave the Interstate Commerce 
Commission jurisdiction to establish interchange of traffic 
between rail and water lines which has not been effect- 
ively enforced. We recommend legislation which will 
compel such interchange of traffic in all cases where the 
interests of the shippers will be subserved. 

“ec. Another amendment to the commerce act of 1912 
prohibited the railroads from owning and operating com- 
peting boat lines, giving the Interstate Commerce juris- 
diction to determine the fact of competition and also a 
discretion to suspend temporarily the enforcement of the 
law for sufficient reasons. We submit that this provision 
of law was wise, and it should not be amended or re- 
laxed. Transportation by water and rail are so essen- 
tially different that they should not be held under com- 
mon ownership where they compete with one another. 
We respectfully request the federal Congress to resist any 
efforts to amend the existing law as applicable to any 
section of the country. 


“d. Water terminals are essential to water transporta- 
tion. Even where the traffic-is local and exclusively by 
water, terminals are most convenient, but they are abso- 
lutely essential in the operation of through traffic partly 
by rail and partly by water. The transfer between the 
boat and the rail carrier should be effected in the cheap- 
est and most expeditious manner, and this can be accom- 
plished only through the medium of an adequate water 
terminal. At the present time the construction of ter- 
minals devolves either upon the boat line and the rail- 
toad, separately or combined, or upon the municipality. 
We submit that ordinarily the construction of such a ter- 
minal should be at the expense of the state or municipal- 
ity, to be maintained and regulated in the interests of 
the public. We cannot emphasize too strongly the neces- 
sity of such terminals. No progressive city located upon 
a navigable waterway can afford to neglect this impera- 
tive obligation. 

“e. Another reason why some waterways are inade- 
quately utilized lies in the lack of an intelligent compre- 
hension upon the part of the importance of developing 
water transportation as a co-ordinate part of any trans- 
portation system. Frequently the men who control pro- 
duction and distribution are lacking in vision. They ac- 
cept existing facilities for transportation with all its im- 
perfections and fail to realize that co-operative efforts 
for the use of the waterways would supply existing de- 
ficiencies of movement. 

“f. In so far as legislation will remove the arbitrary 
conditions which have impeded water transportation, we 
submit that the bills pending in Congress providing for 
the restoration of railroads to their owners afford an un- 
Usual opportunity for removing these impediments and 
for emancipating water carriers. 


Federal Supervision of Water Transportation 


“There should be some federal agency clothed at least 
with recommendatory powers over water transportation. 
This activity requires not only boat lines, terminals, ar- 
Tangements for interchange of traffic with railroads and 
other boat lines, but skilled traffic management. It may 
hot be easy to secure all these essentials within the 
territory traversed by the boat lines. They need encour- 
agement, assistance and advice. Among all the varied 
activities of the federal government there is no one to 
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whom the projectors of boat lines can appeal for such 
expert advice and assistance. We recommend legisla- 
tion creating a federal agency, qualified to advise as to 
the appropriate type of boats, as to the location, plans 
and costs of water terminals, which shall intervene in 
establishing exchange of traffic with railroads and in 
other ways assist in the solution of difficult problems. 
We believe that such a duty should be imposed upon the 
Department of Commerce, and we recommend legislation 
to that end. 


Boats Operated by United States Railroad Administration 


“Under the railroad control bill, the President was au- 
thorized in his discretion to utilize canals and waterways 
and to construct boats and barges for operation on same. 
Under this authority the President, through the Director- 
General of Railroads, has constructed or authorized the 
construction and operation of boats upon the Mississippi 
River, the Warrior system of rivers, the New York barge 
canal and other waterways. As a part of the pending 
legislation for the return of railroads to their owners, we 
recommend that provision be made for the transfer of 
such boat lines to some other agency of the government, 
with authority to operate the same for a term of years, 
to complete all unfulfilled contracts for the construction 
of boats and to build other boats where necessary, to the 
end that the experiment which was initiated shall be 
continued sufficiently long to demonstrate its value and 
establish traffic upon the said waterways. If it shall ap- 
pear advisable to discontinue the operation of such boats 
upon the New York barge canals, the sale of such boats 
and the discontinuance of operation upon such waterways 
should be effected. We believe that such transfer of 
authority should be made to the United States Shipping 
Board or the Department of Commerce. 


Proposed Legislation in Pending Railroad Bills 


“The president of this organization several months ago 
invited a committee of its members to meet in Wash- 
ington to consider proposed amendments to the pending 
railroad bills in the interest of water transportation. 
Amendments in accordance with the foregoing recom- 
mendations were provided, and Senator Ransdell was in- 
structed to present same to the Senate committee, while 
Representative Small was selected to present same to 
the House committee. This was done and such amend- 
ments were printed. Among other amendments was one 
providing that. the absorption by water carrier of the 
switching terminal or other charge of a rail carrier for 
service within the limits of a port terminal should not 
be held to constitute an arrangement for a continuous 
carriage within the meaning of the act to regulate com- 
merce and should not subject such water carriers to the 
provisions of such act. We also commend this amend- 
ment to the existing law. 


Water Power 


“The fact thar latent water power lies in many nav- 
igable streams and the present acute deficiency in the 
supply of coal, justifies a declaration regarding the de- 
velopment of water power. A large proportion of the 
coal supply is annuaily used in the production of elec- 
trical energy. We submit that legislation has already 
been too long delayed. Surely a law may be enacted 
which will adequately protect the public and at the same 
time invite capital for investment in the construction of 
power plants. Wherever in the improvement of systems 
for navigation water power may be developed we recom- 
mend a combination in the interest of the public. 


Merchant Marine 


“Out of the exigencies of war arose a necessity for 
creation by the federal government of a large number 
of ships for overseas service. At the beginning of the 
war less than 10 per cent of our foreign trade was carried 
in ships of American registry and sailing under the 
American flag. The government has provided a sufficient 
number of ships to carry a large proportion of our for- 
eign commerce. We anticipate hopefully the establish- 
ment under permanent conditions of an American mer- 
chant marine. Whether these ships shall be temporarily 
held and operated by the government or sold for private 
operation, we submit that the foundations. should be se- 
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curely laid for the retention and maintenance of a per- 
manent American merchant marine. 


Port-to-Port Rates 


“We submit that neither the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission nor any other department of the government 
should have jurisdiction over port-to-port rates by water, 
except in so far as may be necessary in effecting inter- 
change of traffic between rail lines and water lines, and 
we oppose any legislation which seeks to conserve such 
jurisdiction. 

“Resolved, That the thanks of the Congress be tendered 
to President Ransdell, to S. A. Thompson, the very capa- 
able secretary-treasurer, to John I. Martin, who has dis- 
charged with such satisfaction the duties of sergeant-at- 
arms, to the vice-presidents and the board of directors 
for their able and efficient administration of the affairs 
of the Congress and the proceedings of this meeting. 
We also extend thanks to the representatives of the press 
who have so faithfully reported the same. 

“Resolved, further, That the Congress hereby reiterates 
its thanks and tenders affectionate regards to Honorable 
Joseph E. Ransdell, the retiring president. He has for 
many years ably and unselfishly directed the policies and 
activities of the Congress and, now that he has voluntarily 
retired, we request his continued counsel and co-opera- 
tion and wish for him many more years of useful public 
service.” 

The Congress expressed no opinion, as a body, as to 
the development of the St. Lawrence River as an oceanic 
highway. 


RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME 


(Bulletin of Bureau of Railway News and Statistics.) 


With the largest operating revenues for any month in 
the record of American railways, the roads under federal 
control in October last barely broke even with the one- 
twelfth of the federal return as finally figured by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The figures were: 


Federal return, one-twelfth of $916,441,811 $76,370,751 
Net operating income, 234,122 miles 76,397,213 


Balance 27,062 


The true comparison, however, should be made with 
the following figures for October for class I roads during 
the test period: 


NET RAILWAY OPERATING INCOME 


$ 76,194,396 
104,237,534 
114,217,910 


$294,649,840 
98,216,613 
76,397,213 


$ 21,819,400 


October average 
October, 1919 


This deficit should be reduced by about $6,500,000 on 
account of the per diem balance not offset by u corre 
sponding credit. This would leave the October deficit at 
$15,000,000, with a corresponding surplus over the one- 
twelfth of the federal return. The*Administration usually 
makes the comparison with whichever figure yields the 
larger net. With the results for October at hand, the 
Bureau of Railway News and Statistics is able to present 
the following income account of all the railways for the 
first ten months of the past three years: 


INCOME ACCOUNT TEN MONTHS TO OCTOBER 31 


1919 1918 1917 

260,442 260,683 260,015 
Thousands Thousands Thousands 
rom freight $3,033,884 $2,893,991 $2,443,065 
From passengers ,014, 879,954 709,829 
From mail 45,85 
From express 105,063 
From other transportation... 106,030 
From incidental 105,675 
From joint facilities 3,803 3,349 


$4,414,764 $4,139,918 
536,946 


Average miles operated 
Operating revenues— 


90,900 
87,123 
91,763 


$3,484,225 
404,477 
923,578 583,716 
43,331 55,611 
1,715,592 1,287,638 
General expenses 106,729 94,782 82,706 


Total ten months 
Gyssetine expenses— 
aintenance of way........ 668,442 
Maintenance of equipment. oe —- 035,073 
c expenses 40,046 
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Miscellaneous 
Transportation for 
ment, Cr. 


41,277 
4,893 


33,382 
4,613 
$3,342, aes 
796,9 
161, 052 
23,075 
480, 612,793 
89.13% 85.20% 


It will be perceived that the net operating income, which 
corresponds to the federal return, is already some $130. 
000,000 behind the record for last year. Should the results 
for November and December be no better than they were 
last year, the above figures indicate that the government's 
net income for 1919 will be approximately $350,000,009 
short of its guaranty to the companies. 

These figures are not strictly comparable with those 
given out by the Railway Administration, for they include 
roads outside of federal control. But they do not include 
the pay roll and expense of the central and regiona} 
administrations, which amounts to over $7,000,000 a year, 

The operating ratio sans taxes for October last wag 
79.79 per cent, which should be compared with 78.58 per 
cent for October, 1918, 68.25 per cent in 1917, 62.34 per 
cent in 1916, 61.76 per cent in 1915, 67.44 per cent in 
1914, 67.37 per cent in 1913, and 63.37 per cent in, 1912, 
With October passes the season of remunerative railway 
operating ratios. 


BUREAU OF SAFETY REPORT 


The Trafic World Washington Bureeu, 


The annual report of W. P. Borland, chief of the bureau 
of safety, has been submitted to the Commission. It covers 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1919. It is a printed pam- 
phlet of 47 pages, reviewing, the situation in respect of 
the law of 1911 requiring all cars employed in interstate 
commerce to be equipped with air brakes and safety de 
vices. 

That part of the law requiring 100 per cent to be equipped 
has been suspended to Mareh 31, 1920, in accordance with 
the policy of the Commission to abate its rigors so long 
as the carriers were showing good faith efforts to comply 
with it. 

At the time the extension was granted only about 80,000 
cars were not equipped. Of that number 16,596 cars would 
require reconstruction of their ends to enable their owners 
to comply’ with the requirements of the rule covering end- 
ladder clearance. 

The chief point made by the inspector was that while 
practically all trains leaving terminals are 85 per cent 
equipped, that part of the law requiring the use of the air: 
brakes is often disregarded, especially by the lines that 
have not steep mountain grades to encounter. They allow 
air brakes to remain out of order, thereby placing a burden 
on the lines that require the best of air brake equipment. 

The roads having mountain grades, the report indicates, 
have been about convinced that air-brakes will hold trains 
without depending on hand brakes. A large number of 
experiments were conducted in the course of the year with 
that end in view and Mr. Borland’s report indicates they 
were successful. 


Total expenses 
Net operating revenue 
Taxes accrued 
Equipment and facilities rent.. 
Net operating income 
Ratio exp, rent, etc., to rev.. 





CHANGE IN DOCKET 


The Commission has canceled argument in No. 10545, 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. vs. Ala. Gt 
Sou. R. R. Co. et al., and 10547, Same vs. P. R. R. (0 
et al., originally assigned for December 22 at Washingtol, 
D. C. 


The Commission canceled the hearing in No. 10932, the 
Otto Weiss Milling Co. vs. Ala. & Vicksburg Ry. Co. et 4l, 
assigned for Dec. 15 at Wichita, Kan. 


CASE REOPENED 


The Commission has reopened No. 8167, Three Lake 
Lumber Co. et al. vs. Washington Western Railway et 4), 
and I. and S. Docket No. 193, Joint Rates with the Wail 
ington Western Railway. The reopening was ordered 4 
a petition of the defendant trunk lines, which object 
the order of the Commission requiring them to establls 
through routes and joint rates with what they reg 
as a tap line not entitled to as much consideration a8 rf 
Commission has shown it. 
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NAILING OF BOXES 


Herewith is presented a schedule for mailing boxes pre- 
pared by the National Association of Box Manufacturers. 
It is circulated by means of little folders, on the outside 
covers of which are printed various items of advice to 
shippers. Among the pointed questions asked are these: 

“Are you packing your shipments so that they will 
reach the consumer in perfect condition? 

“Are you nailing up your wooden shipping containers 
so that they will give the maximum protection to con- 
tents? 

“Do you know that economy in the use of nails is usually 
false economy? 

“Why not insure against damage to goods and possible 
loss of future sales by exercising the same care in pack- 
ing your product for shipment as in manufacturing?” 
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“It avails but little,” says the folder, “to produce a su- 
perior commodity unless that commodity be delivered to 
the consumer in perfect condition. The wise manufac- 
turer exercises the same care in packing as in manu- 
facturing. 

“The best shook in the world will not make a good 
box unless properly nailed. The strength of a box de- 
pends upon the number, size and placement of the nails 
as well as on the thickness and quality of the wood. 

“In the hope that users of boxes will co-operate with 
the box manufacturers to improve the boxes used by them 
this pamphlet is prepared. : 

“Read it carefully—pass it to your packing and ship- 
ping departments with instructions to follow it closely— . 
see to it that the rules laid down are observed. If you 
will do this you will eliminate much damage and economic 
waste.” 


SCHEDULE FOR NAILING BOXES 








This schedule is based upon years of practical experience and many scientific tests. For Zeneral purposes if strictly 
adhered to it will insure an entirely satisfactory packaze. The use of additional nails however will add 3reatly increased 


strength to the box. 


nails are 


The gauge of nails to be used is determined by the thickness and species of the wood in which the POINTS of the 
eld after driving. The following schedule is based upon standard cement coated box nails. If the designated 


penny of nail is not available, use the next lower penny and space nails proportionately closer. 


Use cement coated nails of gauge 
indicated. 

When species of wood holding points 
of nails’ is: 


GROUP b.incsyeecee 5d 


GS Bon. csc ccccccscsccsesces 


GROUP IlL..7..... 
SEE onren 


eseee ee code 


Thickness of Ends or Cleats to which Sides, 
Tops and Bottoms are nailed 


4" 
—— 





Thickness of Sides to 
which Top and 
Bottom are Nailed 


ys" 


Fir.........Group I Batternut.... .....Group I Hickory..... Sead GroupIV Oak...... se secee-GroupIV Tupelo......-..... Group IB 
hips sete E Gtdlateceese secon = 1 Jack Pine... . Pas oe Naa m ML  Vacand Car. Pine.. 
eece eeee eeeeee . Meee eeeee 7 ‘ern 
Bassw _hegaeet 1 Cottonwood ....... ~ H pole Pine oO I Redwood..... ents . I White Ash......... IV 
Beech...... sreeeee pf a Sa “4 ' mong ey woe nv | ag > eee a v aaeemees o7e° a . 
Black Ash......... -“ I Doaglas ie IT AT Maple; Soft or Silver “SM Sprace..s......... SI ite Pine........ “ ff 
ie aay berry........ “ IV Noble fir ......... BS ccccces | TR catkaseeess “ 
8 ee i Secccccc, * Wi Ydllew Bugler ..... « | 


SPACING OF NAILS Space nails holding board to endZrain of end 1%" a 

—_——————= 39 when nails are 6d or less. Increase spacing of nails 

top and bottom to sides 6" or more apart w. n 3 
greater its holdin’ power, particularly when sides, top and bottom are of thin lumbe1 1 

ys use cement coated nails except that plein nails clinched may be used for cleating. { Nails driven into end grain of woo 

i y in exceptional cases is side nailing, recommended when the thickness of sides is 


ce nails holdi 


pode head of neil ¢ 


over 6. {The larger 
Do not over drive. { 4 
have not holding power equal to nails driven into side Brain. * 


1 hy . 
essthen *6"- ‘The WRONG 


1. Not enough nails. 
2. Nails driven in 
straight line. 
3, All mails at end of 
sides driven in end 
grain of end. 

4. Nails driven in 
cracks, 

5. Top and bottom not 
nailed to sides. 








rt, and : nails holding boards to side grain of end 2" apart 
* for eac penny over 6. No board should have less than 2 nails 
nails are 6d or less, increasing the <p 1* for each penny 

er. § Drive nails flush. 


1. One-third more 
nails, 


2. Nails properly 
staggered. 

3. Atleast one-half of 
nails at end of sides 
driven into side 
grain of ends. 

4. Nails alldriveninte 

‘ock. 


st 
5. Yen out bottom 
nailed to sides. 


If the above subpetsions are strictly adhered to, it will add greatly to the carrying stren3th of wooden boxes. 


LOCK CORN BOXES: Top and bottom should be nailed 


nailers to make sure that your boxes are nailed the r.. :At way? 


as per s 
We ask your co-operation for the better nailing of packages. 


cations shown above. | : . 
on’t you please co-operate with us to the extent of instructing your 


Upon application we will send you these nailin’ specifications printed on a card 10x12, to be hun} in your shippin3 room. 








CLARK APPOINTMENT CONFIRMED 


The Senate committee on interstate commerce favor- 
ably reported to the Senate the nomination of Edgar EB. 
Clark to succeed himself as a member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, and the Senate, December 18, con- 
firmed the nomination. 


LOADING OF FREIGHT—NORTHWESTERN REGION 
Following is the revenue freight loading of railroads 





in the Northwestern Region for the week ending Decem- 
ber 9, compared with the corresponding period last year: 


Cars loaded. 
1919. 19 








18. 

Grain and grain proGucts ...<.ccccccccsecse 12,949 21,810 
RA PI 65 5550 0b 0 6s wsns 640004 ee esanw es 11,44 12,835 
i ee erro 14,108 3,891 
Lumber and forest productS.......e.esesees 6,649 12,857 
WEE ec inahsc gpcacatwiavkia Aen aaae eae ae Ree heNe whew 1,796 3,229 
ee err ee 59,763 55,286 
Total 119,908 
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Complaints 


l Digest of New 


No. 10988. In the matter of Senate Joint Resolution No. 222, 
calling on the Interstate Commerce Commission for investi- 
gation and report as to the facts in connection with the 
present or prospective ownership or control of railroads in 
a a States by the government of the Dominion of 

nada. 

No. 11004. Cameron-Hogg Lumber Co. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates on lumber and other forest 
products from points in Oregon on the lines of the Portland 
Light and Power Co. and Willamette Valley Southern Ry. be- 
—— no joint rates are in effect. Asks for reasonable joint 
rates. 

No. 11059. Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co., St. Louis, vs. A. T. 
& 8. F. et al. 

Against rates on cigarettes and smoking tobacco from San 
Francisco to St. Louis and New York, from March, 1918, to 
February, 1919, as unjust and unreasonable because in excess 
of the rates put into effect on Feb. 20, 1919. Asks for just 
and reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 11060. American Steel Export Co., New York, vs. Indiana 
Harbor Belt et al. 

Against the domestic basis of rates on exported iron and 
steel sent via Pacific ports from Chicago and Pittsburgh ter- 
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ritories during the period when export rates were canceled, 
that is, from June 25 to July 1, 1918. Asks for reparation to 
the basis of the export rates when restored in July, 1919. 

No. No. 11060. American International Shipbuilding Corpora- 
tion, agent United States Shipping Board Emergency Fieet 
Corporation, vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al. 

Aan the cancellation of water competitive rates on 
lumber from southern points of origin to Hog Island as re- 
sulting in an ga and unreasonable charges on lumber and 
forest products. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation 
amounting to $30,000. 

No. 11062. William Danzer & Co., Hagerstown, Md., vs. Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. . 

Unjust and unreasonable demurrage charges and rates on 
lumber from Beaver Dam, Va., to West Liberty Siding, Pitts- 
burgh. Ask for cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. 11063. Holly Ridge Lumber Co., Louisville, Ky., vs. Mo. 
Pac. R. R. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable switching rates on hardwood lum- 
ber at Monroe, La. Ask for reasonable rate not exceeding 
$5 per car and reparation. 

No. 11064. Gulf Refining Co., Pittsburgh, vs. D. L. & W. et al, 

Against rates of 15.8c and 18c on fuel oil from Bergen 
Junction, N. J., to Schenectady, N. Y., in August, 1917, as 
unjust, unreasonable and unduly discriminatery in compari- 
son with a rate of 11.6c from competing points in New Jer- 
sey to the same destination. Asks for reparation down to the 
subsequently established rate of 11.6c amounting to $1,449, 
covering 55 carloads. 


Docket of the Commission 


Note.—items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are 
aew, having been added since the last issue of The Traffic 
World. Cancellations and postponements announced too late te 
show the change In this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


December 22—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10547—United States Cast Iron Pipe Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
10545—United States Cast Iron Pipe and Foundry Co. vs. Ala. 
Gt. Sou. R. R. Co. et al. 


December 27—Boise, Ida.—Examiner Eddy: 
10858—Public Utilities Commission of State of Idaho ex rel. 
vs. O. S. L. Ry. et al. 


January 2—Chicago, Ill.—Assistant Chief Examiner La Roe: 
* 11033—Swift & Co. vs. Alabama & Vicksburg Ry. Co..et al. 


January 3—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Eddy: 

10857—J. G. McDonald Chocolate Co. vs. P. R. R. Co. et al. 
January 3—Canton, O.—Examiner Satterfield: 

. ary Ty Timkin Roller Bearing Co. vs. W. & L. E. Ry. Co. 

et al. 

January 3—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Trezise: 
10999—Philadelphia Quartz Co. vs. Director General. 
tae D. M. Bare Paper Co. vs. R. F. & P. R. R. Co. 

et al. 


January 3—Chicago, Ill.—Assistant Chief Examiner La Roe: 
* a ww ¥ ae Case Co. vs. Alabama & Mississippi R. 
. Co. et al. 


January 5—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Eddy: 
—_— State Automobile Assn. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
January 5—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Quirk: 
ber. ~~ eee & Northwestern R. R. Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. 
o. et al. 
10883—The Milburn Wagon Co. vs. N. Y. C. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 5—Toledo, O.—Examiner Keene: 
Fourth Section Applications 3965, 1548, 1952, 2045, 3239. 


January 5—Chattanooga, Tenn.—Examiner Hillyer: 
Valuation Docket No. 39—Alabama Northern Ry. Co. 
Valuation Docket No. 42—Hawkinsville & Fla. Sou. Ry. Co. 
Valuation Docket No. 54—Fernwood & Gulf R. R. Co. 


January 5—Terre Haute, Ind.—Examiner Satterfield: 
Wee ak ak Highland Iron and Steel Co. vs. E. 
o. et al. 


January 5—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
10804—Barnett Oil and Gas Co. vs. L. & N. R. R. Co. et al. 
10805—Barnett Oil and Gas Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 5—Chicago, Ill.—Assistant Chief Examiner La Roe: 

* 10486—Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. Co. vs. Indiana 
Harbor Belt R. R. Co. and Director General. 

* 10487—Chicago, Lake Shore & South Bend Ry. Co. vs. Indiana 
Harbor Belt R. R. Co. and Director General. 


January 5—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Trezise: ' 
10956—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
10962—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
10968——The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
10960—F rank Samuel vs. P. & R. Ry. Co. et al. 

January 5—Columbia, Tenn.—Examiner Banks: 

. oo Barrel Co. vs. Yazoo & Miss. Valley R. R. 

o. et al. 
* 11017, Sub. No. 1—Whitehouse Barrel Co. vs. Sou. Ry. Co. in 
Miss. et al. 


January 5—Grand Rapids, Mich.—Examiner Wagner: 

* 10957—Consumers Ice Co. vs. Pere Marq. Ry. Co. and Hines. 

* 11020—National Spring and Wire Co. et al. vs. Grand Rapids 
& Ind. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 6—Salt Lake City, Utah—Examiner Eddy: 
1 Ryan Fruit Co. et al. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


& I. R. R. 


January 6—Baltimore, Md.—Examiner Quirk: 
10987—The Consolidation Coal Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 

January 6—East St. Louis, Ill—Examiner Satterfield: 
11022—Greater Belleville Board of Trade et al. vs. East St. 

Louis & Suburban Ry. Co. et al. 

January 6—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 

oe Lakewood Engineering Co. vs. N. Y. C. 
o. et al. 


January 7—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 

1 : “Marinette-Green Bay Mfg. Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. 

January 7—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 

re Docket No. 1—Atlanta, Birmingham & Atlantic 
- Bm Co. 

Valuation Docket No. 2—Texas Midland Ry. Co. 
valuation Docket No. 4—KanSas City Southern R. R. 
Valuation Oocket No. 5—Winston-Salem Southbound R. R. 
Valuation Docket No. 6—Elgin, Joliet & Eastern R. R. 


January 7—Birmingham, Ala.—Examiner Banks: 
* 10980—The Birmingham Packing Co. vs. Director General. 
January 8—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 

10945—Deering Mine Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 8—Cairo, Ill.—Examiner Graham: 
10965—Roberts Cottonseed Oil Co. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
10972—Cairo Assn. of Commerce vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al 


January 8—Minneapolis, Minn.—Examiner Keene: 

ar "eee ie Potato Traffic Assn. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 

et al. ° 

January 8—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Quirk: 

10984—The Atlantic Refining Co. vs. La. Ry. & Nav. Co. et al. 
January 8—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Satterfield: 

is 9 oy ie Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 

y. Co. et al. 


January 8—New York, N. Y.—Examinér Trezise: 
* ee aeee Paperboard Co., Inc., vs. La. Western R. R. 
‘o. et al. 
10969—Transcontinental Freight Co. vs. P. & R. Ry. Co. et al. 
10983—Transcontinental Freight Co. vs. P. & R. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 8—Kalamazoo, Mich.—Examiner Wagner: 
* 11006—Kalamazoo Tank and Silo Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. 
et al. : 


January 9—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Quirk: 
10978—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
11000—Lehigh Portland Cement Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 


January 9—Albany, Ga.—Examiner Banks: 

* 10964—Johnson Brown Co. vs. Appalachicola Nor. R. R. Co 
et al. 

* Fourth Sec. Apps. 3794, 703, 972, 1530, 222, 4048, 2029, 789, 221, 
3692, 1952, 1573, 1548. 


January 9—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Satterfield: 
* 10820—Cohen-Schwartz Rail and Steel Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. 
Co. of Tex. et al. 


* 10820, Sub. No. 1—S. Schwartz vs. Texas & New Orleans 
R. R. Co. et al. 

* 10820, Sub. No. 2—Jos. Greenspons Sons Iron and Steel Co. 
vs. K. C. S. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 9—Chicago, Ill—Examiner W: er: 
* 10961—The Lowenthal Co. et al. vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. Co. 


et al. 
* 11012—Swift & Co. vs. Sou. Pac. Co. et al. 


January 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Graham: : 
8297—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. Co. et al. 
7” en Cement Plaster Co. vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. Co. 

et 


R. R. 
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January 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Mackley: 
11005—The National Industrial Traffic League vs. American 
Ry. Express Co. et al. 
January 10—St. Louis, Mo.—Examiner Satterfield: 
or "anes Cement Plaster Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
10953—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Quanah, Acme and Pac. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
10951—Acme ‘Cement Plaster Co. vs. Quanah, Acme & Pac. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
10951, Sub. Nos. 
Quanah,, Acme & Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
10952—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. Quanah, Acme & Pac. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
January 10—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
se Live Stock Exchange vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
1. and S. Docket 1118. 
January 10—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Wagner: 
* 10591—W. H. Barber Agency Co. vs. A. C. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 12—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Mackley: 
10886—Northwestern Coal Dock Operators’ Assn. vs. C. M. & 
January 12—Washington, D. C.—Examiner McCawley: 
Valuation Docket No. 21—Carolina R. R. Co. 
a Docket No. 37—Kingston-Carolina R. R. and Lum- 
r Co. 
January 12—Cedar Rapids, Ia.—Examiner Keene: 
10741—Cedar Rapids Gas Co. vs. C. R. I. & P..Ry. Co. et al. 
January 12—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Examiner Quirk: 
10977—Pittsburgh Forge and Iron Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
January 12—Binghamton, N. Y.—Examiner_Trezise: 
10955—Endicott-Johnson Corporation vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 


January 12—Mexico, Mo.—Examiner Satterfield: 
10985—William W. Johnson vs. Great Northern Ry. Co. et al. 
January 12—Duluth, Minn.—Examiner Wagner: 
* 10989—Fitger Brewing Co. vs. Nor. Pac. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 12—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Banks: 
* 11003—McGowin Lumber and Export Co. et al. vs. G. F. & A. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
* 10991—McGowin Lumber and Export Co. et al. vs. G. F. & A. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
* 10979—McGowin Lumber and Export Co. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. 
Co. et al. 
January 13—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
ay" eae Hines Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
January 14—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Satterfield: 
10993—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
a yee Lumber Co. vs. Grand Trunk Western Ry. Co. 
et al. 
11015—Lowry Lumber Co. vs. Mo. Pac. R. R. Co. et al. 
January 14—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
10982—Electric Coal Co. and Casparis Stone Co. vs. C. & 
- EL R. BR. Ca. of al. 
January 14—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Quirk: 
10981—The Galion Iron Works Mfg. Co. vs. C. C. C. & St. L. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
January 14—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Flynn: 
Valuation Docket No. 31, Norfolk Sou. R. R. Co., Atlantic & N. 
Cc. R. R. Co., Carthage & Pinehurst R. R. Co. 


January 14—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
9943—-F. J. Lewis Mfg. Co. vs. A. B. & A. Ry. Co. et al. 
10040—U. M. Slater, Inc., et al. vs. Sou Pac. Co. et al. 


January 14—Fargo, N. D.—Examiner Wagner: 
* 10793—Dakota Monument Co. et al. vs. Great Nor. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


January 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
or 3 en E. Decker & Sons vs. Minn. St. Louis R. R. Co. 
et al. 
January 15—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Quirk: 
11002—The Union Rolling Mills Co. vs. Erie R. R. Co. et al. 
January 15—Keokuk, Ia.—Examiner Keene: 
10986—J. C. Hubinger Bros. Co. vs. Ark. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
January 15—Kansas City, Mo.—Examiner Satterfield: 
11013—The Western States Portland Cement Co. vs. Mo. Pac. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
11021—The Great Western Portland Cement Co. vs. A. T. & 
S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10445—Thatcher Mfg. Co. vs. Pa. R. R. Co. et al. 
——w Richardson Co. et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. Co. 
et al. 
10658—J. S. Young & Co. vs. C. & O. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 16—Chicago, IIl._—Examiner Mackley: : 
a F. Watson Co. et al. vs. Alton & Sou. R. R. Co. 
et al. 
January 16—Wichita, Kan.—Examiner Graham: 
10954—-The Kansas Flour Mills Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 


t al. 

10954, Sub. No. 1—The Kansas Flour Mills Co. vs. A. T. & 
Ss. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

11918—Wichita Board of Commerce et al. vs. Alex. & West- 
rn Ry. Co. et al. 

January 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
10919—Montana Oil Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
rn Citrus League vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish 
o. et al. 


1 and 2—Acme Cement Plaster Co. vs. 


R.. Bi 
10526—Rockford Lumber and Fuel Co. et al. vs. C. & N. W. 
Ry. Co. et al. 
January 17—Denver, Colo.—Examiner Hillyer*: 
10°97—The National Fuel Co. et al. vs. C. & S. Ry. Co. et al, 
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January 17—Peoria, Ill—Examiner Keene: 
9887—St. Louis Electric Termina] Co. et al. vs. C. C. C. & 
St. L. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 17—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
ee Lumber Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
10261—Armour Grain Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co. et al. 
ber. a No. 1—Norris Grain Co. vs. Ind. Harbor Belt R. lt. 
io. et al. 
10261, Sub. No. 2—E. R. Bacon vs. Ind. Harbor Belt R. R. Co. 


et al. 
—_ —_ No. 3—The Quaker Oats Co., Inc., vs. C. & E. Ry. 
o. et al. 
10261, Sub. No. 4—Armour Grain Co., Inc., vs. Chicago River 
and Indiana R. R. Co. et al. 
10261, Sub. No. 5—Armour Grain Co., Inc., vs. C. M. & St. P. 
Ry. Co. et al. : 
10261, Sub. No. 6—Armour Grain Co., Inc., vs. Grand Trunk 
Western Ry. Co. et al. 
10261, Sub. No. 7—McKenna & Rodgers vs. Pere Marquette 
Ry. Co. et al. 
—— _— No. 8—McKenna & Rodgers vs. Mich. Cent. R. R. 
o. et al. 
—_— _ No. 9—Rosenbaum Bros., Inc., vs. B. & O. R. R. 
o. et al. 
10261, Sub. No. 10—C. L. Dougherty & Co. vs. Mich. Cent. 
Rk. BR. Co. et al. 
10261, Sub. No. 11—Mueller & Young Grain Co., Inc., vs. Pa. 
R. R. Co. et al. 
10543—Minneapolis Traffic Assn. et al. vs. Ann Arbor R. R. 


et al. 
10451—P. Koenig Coal Co. ys. Grand Trunk Ry. Co. et al. 
January 19—Chicago, IIl.—Examiner Mackley: 
10815—Spring Valley Coal Co. et al. vs. Director-General, A. 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 
January 19—Joplin, Mo.—Examiner Satterfield: : 
=— oldstein Iron and Metal Co. vs. M. K. & T. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
January 19—Fort*Worth, Tex.—Examiner Graham: 
ae es Worth Freight Bureau et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. 
o. et al. 4 
Fourth Section Apps. 4218, 4219, 4220, 2657, 2440, 1951 2669. 
January 20—Deming, N. M.—Examiner Hillyer: 
11014—Murray & Layne Co. vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
January 21—Dallas, Tex.—Examiner Graham: 
10970—Interstate Cottonseed Crushers’ Assn. vs. Ala. & Vicks- 
burg Ry. Co. et al. 
January 21—Muncie, Ind.—Examiner Keene: 
a Bros. Glass Mfg. Co. vs. Ahnapee & Western Ry. 
o. et al. 
10958—Ball Bros. Glass Mfg. Co. et al. vs. Abilene & Sou. Ry. 
Co. et al. ; 
January 21—Oklahoma City, Okla.—Examiner Satterfield: 
a a Alton Mercantile Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 
January 22—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
11011—Live Poultry and Dairy Shippers’ Traffic Assn. vs. A. 
T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 


POSITIONS WANTED OR OPEN 


GOOD TRAFFIC MEN ARE MORE THAN EVER IN DE. 











insertion, $1.00 per line; minimum charge, $3.00; succeeding in- 
sertions, per line, 50c; 10 words to the line; numbers and abbre- 
viations counted as words; 6 point type; payable in advance. 
Answers to keyed advertisements forwarded free and all corre- 
spondence held in strict confidence. THE TRAFFIC WORLD, 
418 South Market Street, Chicago, IIl. 


ARMY OFFICER, about to be discharged, desires position as 
Traffic Manager. Age 30. Railroad, industrial and war depart- 
ment experience. At present traffic manager for branch of the 
oy department. Best references. L. M. N. 666, Traffic World, 

cago. 


TRAFFIC MANAGER—Situation. wanted by thoroughly ex- 
perienced man, age 34. Now employed in similar capacity with 
Prefer eastern or southern location. 








Chicago, Ill. 








WANTED—Second-hand Cook Tariff file; state finish. 
Address D. W. A. 890, care Traffic World, Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE—2,600 6x8—8 No. 1 Oak Ties for immediate 
shipment. L. E. Pearson, Edwardsburg, Mich. 











CARLSON’S INDUSTRIAL 


Traffic Managers’ College 


_ Top Floor Tribune Bidg., New York, N. Y. 
Practical Instructions given by Expert Traffic Managers. No 
Theory, actual use of tariffs as applied to Domestic, Import 
and Export Shipping. TEXT MATTER includes important 
changes in Rules and Regulations, up to date, in loose-leaf 
form. Night Classes. Personal Instructions by Mail. 

Prospectus Free. Correspondence Solicited. 
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gonuery 23—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Hillyer: 
10948—Southwest Cotton Co. vs. Ariz. remnggin R. 
January 23—Monroe, La.—Examiner Graham 
on Carbon Co. vs. Ala. & 
eta 
ar x emi Carbon Co. vs. Ark. & La. Midland Ry. Co. 
et al 


sonmary 26—Little Rock, Ark.—Examiner Graham 
11001—The Stout Lumber Co. vs. St. L.-S. F 


January 26—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Mackley: 
* we Lakes Lumber Co. et al. vs. Wash. Western Ry. 
+0. e€ 
* 1. and S. Docket 193—Joint rates with Wash. Western Ry. 
January 27—Los Angeles, Calif.—Examiner Hillyer: 
11007—Globe Oil Mills vs. S. P. Co. et al. 
— —- No. 1—Globe Oil Mills vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. 
et al. 


R. Co. et al. 


Vicksburg Ry. Co. 


» * Co. et al. 


January 27—Memphis, Tenn.—Examiner Graham: 
a oe Vernon Lumber Co. et al. vs. Ill. 
oO. et al. 


11009—Southern Hardwood Traffic Assn. et al. 
Sou. Ry. Co. et al. 


January 30—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hillyer: 
Valuation Docket No. 15—Tonopah & Tidewater R. R. Co. 


January 30—Louisville, Ky.—Examiner Graham: 
sary ane Portland Cement Co. vs. A. C. & Y. 
et al. 


February 2—Huntington, W. Va.—Examiner Graham: 
10971—Little Fork Coal Co. vs. Eastern Ky. Ry. Co. et al 

February 2—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Hillyer: 
Valuation Docket No. 9—Tooele Valley Ry. Co. 


February 4—San Francisco, ‘ex hy we ow re: 
Valuation Nocket No. 26—S. P. lL. A. & S. L. ~ Ch 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 1399) 


Cent. R. R. 


vs. Abilene & 


Ry. Co. 





in Cleveland. The shipments arrived at destination O. K., 
but, on account of delay in delivery, the order notify 
customer refused both shipments. Immediately upon 
learning of this refusal orders were given carrier to re- 
consign both shipments to a customer in Detroit, the 
necessary bond to cover shipments in question being filed 
with local agent in Worcester, in lieu of original bill of 
lading. 

Now the second shipment of machines had the atten- 
tion of carrier in Cleveland and was forwarded to destina- 
tion properly, but the first shipment, through some inex- 
cusable reason was allowed to remain in Cleveland for 
some time and finally was placed in storage by carrier 
in view of written and wired notices, as well as written 
orders to local agent, to hurry shipment forward to De- 
troit. 


Claim has been entered with the carrier in a proper 
manner, but now a question has arisen which the carrier 
claims excuses them from making payment. The question 
is the fact that they hold a copy of a letter written to 
this company under date of August 12, 1918, setting forth 
the fact that machines were in storage at Cleveland. We 
have failed to receive this letter, or, in fact, cannot find 
any record of ever having received same. However, dur- 
ing May ‘and June, 1918, the matter was taken up with 
carrier, as to disposition of shipment, both verbally and 
written, without any results, and have no record of re- 
ceiving any advice regarding whereabouts of shipment until 
about the middle of November, when we received advice 
from party in Cleveland, who was looking into the matter, 
that machines had been in storage and had been sold 
from there. No notice ,.of any kind was furnished us by 
earrier of machines being on hand or being sent to stor- 
age, in view of standing order issued by us to the effect 
that shipment should be forwarded to Detroit. 

What we would like to know is, can the railroad refuse 
to make settlement, in view of evidence we hold showing 
laxity on their part in forwarding shipment to Detroit, 
basing their refusal on account of no action taken by us 
in issuing orders on letter submitted by them dated Au- 
gust 12, 1918, stating that machines were in storage, which 
we have never received? 


Answer: If you can clearly establish the fact that your 
reconsignment order from Cleveland to Detroit covered 
both shipments, that you filed with the local agent of the 
carrier a bond in lieu of the original bill of lading, and 
that the carrier did reconsign one of the shipments at 
Cleveland and delivered in Detroit, then it is our opinion 
that the carrier improperly stored and sold one of the 
shipments at Cleveland, even though it claims to have 
written you for disposition orders regarding it, after the 
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time when you ordered a reconsignment and the carrier 
complied in part with your instructions. The papers you 
previously filed with the carrier, the orders you gave and 
with which the carrier complied, clearly indicate what 
your intentions were regarding the shipment stored and 
eventually sold by the carrier, and these circumstances 
will strongly militate against the weight that the carrier’s 
letter of August 12, 1918, to you would ordinarily carry 
even though the carrier could show that such letter was 
actually received by you. 


. 


Shortage in Weights 


Ohio.—Question: We received one car of pig iron shipped 
from Ironton, O., to Cincinnati, moving via N. & W. and 
B. & O., B. & O. being the switching line, there being a 
shortage in weight which amounted to $22.69 in the iron 
and freight rate combined. We filed claim for the value 
of the shortage of iron plus the freight. The claim de- 
partment has returned file refusing to recognize the claim, 
owing to the fact that the iron was loaded over track 
scales of the shipper by authorized and competent weight- 
master of the Eastern Freight Inspection Bureau, claim- 
ing that the weights at the original point of shipment 
could not be questioned; also stating car received a Clear 
movement from point of origin to destination and was 
delivered to consignee without any exception taken to car 
or contents. How can the consignee take exceptions to 
a carload of such commodity until same has been weighed 
and proven? In this case we would be forced to take 
exceptions to every car being placed on the tracks, so 
that if the car weighed under the weight, we would have 
grounds for a claim. 

It has been, in our experience with all cars of pig iron, 
as a rule, being short in weight more or less. The short- 
age in this case amounted to 1,900 pounds and we are 
not inclined to believe that there would be such an amount 
of variation in the two scales, as we know the city scale 
we weigh over is, as a rule, accurate. Claim agent goes 
on to say that it is quite evident that, in view of the clear 
records, that all of the material loaded was received at 
destination, and we feel that the difference as claimed 
is due to scale variation and does not represent any actual 
loss and they claim that they are not in a position to 
admit any liability in this instance, stating that they are 
closing their file on this subject and requesting with- 
drawal of claim. We would be pleased if you could cite 
us any such case as this, wherein the Commission or the 
courts have given a decision. We believe our claim to 
be a just one. We usually allow variation in pig iron 
to the extent of about 500 pounds and this is a little ex 
cessive, but any weight over this we believe to be justi: 
fied in filing claim for the difference. 

Answer: The carrier is obligated to deliver only the 
exact kind and quantity of goods accepted by it for trans: 
portation, and would not be, of course, liable for any 
difference between the scale weights at point of origin 
and those at destination without proof that one or the 
other scales was inaccurate. In every claim for shortagé 
it is necessary for the claimant to prove a loss; that is, 
that a given weight was loaded at shipping point and a 
lesser weight delivered at destination. The Interstate 
Commerce Commission said In the Matter of Bills of Lad 
ing, 52 I. C. C. 694, that “The burden of proof to show 
what is the correct weight should depend, in a measure, 
at least, upon which of the parties, carrier or shipper, is 
responsible for the accuracy of the weights.” The United 
States Railroad Administration in General Order No. 57-4 
promulgated certain rules governing the disposition of 
claims for loss and damage of grain, and rule 8 (a) pre 
vides that “If, after thorough investigation by the carrier, 
no defect in equipment or seal record is discovered, such 
record shall be accepted as prima facie evidence that the 
carrier has delivered all of the grain that was loaded into 
the car.” However, this position would, at least in the 
courts, be subject to the conditions above stated. 





Daily Traffic World subscribers may telegraph 
or write our Washington office at any time asking 
for information on decisions, rate changes, legisl@ 
tion, etc. 
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THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY CO. 


THE “ELECTRIC”’ 
IS ALWAYS ON THE JOB 


Wherever the Electric Truck has been ‘‘tried out 
and tested’’ in actual service on the road, it has 
proved its superiority for many forms of city and 
suburban delivery. 

Statistics show that the average ‘‘Electric’’ is in 
operation two hundred and eighty days out of the 
possible three hundred per year. 


The “ fronclad=Exide’’ Battery 


is the 100% battery for Electric Truck service—it is 
the battery that keeps the ‘‘Electric’’ on the road and 
out of the repair shop. : 


The **fronclad=Exide’’ is different from any other 
storage battery in the world—different in construc- 
tion, different in performance. 

Efficiency and economy in your delivery warrant 
investigation of the ‘** Bronclad=-Exide’’ Battery. 


THE ELECTRIC STORAGE BATTERY C0. 


The largest manufacturer of Storage Batteries in the World 


1888 PHILADELPHIA, PA. 1919 
New York, Boston, Washington, Minneapolis, Denver, Detroit, 
San Francisco, Kansas City, Chicago, Cleveland, A ta, 
Pittsburgh, St.Louis, Rochester. 


Special Canadian Representatives: 
Chas. E. Goad Engineering Co., Toronto, Montreal. 





| 


WE LEASE TANK CARS 


ANY SERVICE ANY TIME 


LIQUIDS DESPATCH LINE 


2500 S. Robey St. Chicago, I[il. 





TRAFFIC ORGANIZATIONS 


THE NATIONAL INDUSTRIAL TRAFFIC LEAGUE.—Object: 
The object of this league is to interchange ideas concerning 
traffic matters, to co-operate with the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, state railroad commissions an transportation 
companies in promoting and securing better understanding by 
the public and the state and national governments of the needs 
of the traffic world; to secure proper legislation where deemed 
necessary, and the modification of present laws where consid- 
ered harmful to the free interchange of commerce; with the 
view to advance fair dealing and to promote, conserve and pro- 
tect the commercial and transportation interests. 


Headquarters—Tacoma Bldg., 5 North La Salle St., Chicago. 


We. ES, WO cies ca cdicns cusaaeeesauwdcans<eaahcacen President 
Manager Transportation Bureau, Boston Chamber of Com- 
merce. 

I il he ie Vice-President 
Manager Traffic Bureau, Omaha Chamber of Commerce. 
Oscar F, Bell..... isan a a SS ae aeiots aidilain aaa iia anew aa Treasurer 

T. M. Crane Company, 836 South Michigan Avenue, Chi- 
cago, Ill, 
i i ns eee a ONE: Assistant Secretary 


5 North La Salle Street, Chicago, IIl. 


MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION, in Charge of Traffic of 
Industries Located at Sterling and Rock Falls, III. 





TE 8 RODE Sees Sel AEE, President 
. We I obs ck cos kao kowk ve deoaneeedeaneeee Vice-President 
Y. J. Burleigh Secretary-Treasurer 

DME dvncindiress cteunewacar a ee Traffic Manager 


s All correspondence relative to movement of traffic to or from 
‘erling and Rock Falls, Ill., should be addressed to the Traffic 
Manager, General Offices, Lawrence Building, Sterling, Ill. 
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Wt Al. 


Stencil Machine 


A boy in your shipping room cuts the customer’s 
name in a sheet of paper. A stroke of the brush 


puts this shipping address on the package in 


clear, large letters. 
This stenciled address makes the goods reach 
home to your customer. 


When you wish. to improve your shipment mark- 
ings Ideal Stencil Machine Service will be demonstrated 
in your office in ten minutes, with your permission. 


IDEAL 
STENCIL 
MACHINE 
CO. 


20 Ideal Block 
BELLEVILLE, ILL. 


Sales Offices in 
Principal Cities 


UNARD 
(O75 1@) 31 


<<“ Vena 


ANCHOR-DONALDSON 


YAQUITANIAT 


2 OOD 9006 006 caeee 


QUADRUPLE SCREW TURBINE 
901 Feet ¢ Breadth97 Feet + 47000 Tons. 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE 





NEW YORK-ANTWERP NEW YORK-AVONMOUTH 
NEW YORK-GLASGOW NEW YORK-LIVERPOOL 
NEW YORK-HAMBURG-DANZIG NEW YORK-MEDITERRANEAN 
NEW YORK-LONDON NEW YORK-SOUTHAMPTON 
NEW YORK-ROTTERDAM BOSTON-LONDON 
BOSTON-LIVERPOOL MONTREAL-GLASGOW 
REAL-AVONMOUTH PORTLAND-GLASGOW 
ONTREAL-LONDON PHILADELPHIA-BRISTOL 
PORTLAND-LONDON 
COMBINED FLEET ‘ 
Imperator Mauretania Caronia Carmania 
Aquitania Royal George Saxonia Pannonia 
Orduna Calabria Tarantia Italia 
Columbia Saturnia Valacia Vitellia 
Cassandra Verentia Venusia Vennonia 
Vindelia Vardulia Vasconia Virgilia 
Vellavia Verbania . 
RATES to Irish, English and Scotch points via Liverpool, London, Glasgow 


or Avonmouth, and to Mediterranean points via Genoa, Naples or 
Piraeus, quoted on application. 


REFRIGERATOR SPACE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 
For information as to rates, sailings, etc., and for booking arrangements, 


apply 
° COMPANY’S OFFICES 
New York Seattle Philadelphia Montreal 
Chicago Boston Winnipeg Portland, Me. 
Baltimore Minneapolis Washington St. Louis 
San Francisco Pittsburgh Vancouver Cleveland 








THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


National Freight Rate Service 


Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
THE ONLY PUBLICATION 


COVERING THE ENTIRE 


United States and Canada 
NAMING RATES ON 


Freight, Parcel Post and Express 


Price, including changes in rates, $18.00 per year 


Vol. XXIV, No. 25 


Regular Semi-Monthly Service 
Bordeaux 


BALTIMORE « sve 


Genoa 
ACME OPERATING CORPORATION 


CHICAGO OFFICE NEW YORK OFFICE 
610 at ood Nat. Bk. Bldg. 11 Broadway 
hone Central 909 Phone Bowling Green 6363—8804-5-3 





LUCKENBACH LINES 


New York 


Rotterdam 


Amsterdam 


Express Freight Service 


Twin Screw American Steamers 


‘44 Whitehall Street 
New York 


T. J. McGEOY, 
Gen’! West. Freight Agent 


607 Marquette Bldg. 
Chicago 


Merchants Exchange 
San Francisco 





LITTLE ROCK, ARK. 


Distributers of Pool Cars and General Warehousing. 
Parcel Post distributers of catalogs and merchandise. 
Fireproof building. Track connections with all roads. 


Terminal Warehouse Company, —— 


Rector Avenue 


DECATUR, ILLINOIS 
“The Heart "ol Illinois” 


Gives quicker age by steam and electric lines 
ali Central Illinois. 


PARKE & SON CO. 


Members Am: ican Chain of Warehouses 
STORAGE TRANSFER FORWARDING 





RESHIPPING WAREHOUSE 
F. W. HAGEN & CO. 1131 EAST TITH STREET 


6 Car Switch = CHICAGO, ILL. Car's, 1000 car 


Savannah Bonded Warehouse & Transfer Co. 


SAVANNAH, GEORGIA 
SHNERAL STORAGE—RE-CONSIGNING—DISTRIBUT- 
ING—FORWARDING—PROMPT AND EFFICIENT 
SERVICE—EXCEPTIONAL FACILITIES — 
CUSTOM HOUSE BROKERS 
Members American Chain of Warehouses 
Members American Warehousemen’s Association 





yy -_ * 
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The World’s Jury 


The unlimited favor of world markets is the 
most impressive endorsement possible for any 
product. Individuals and nations may be gen- 
erous in their praise but their verdict is 
limited, it lacks the overwhelming force of 
world opinion. 

But when the World’s Jury reaches a ver- 
dict its decision is of vast importance. It 
means that a world-wide trial has been con- 
ducted — that the evidence has been tried and 
tested in the light of every possible condition. 
A unanimous verdict by the jury of nations in 
favor of any product is the final, indisputable, 


GENERAK 


TANK CAR 
Builders 


General Offices: Harris Trust Building, Chicago 


conclusive proof of absolute superiority. It 
cannot be questioned. It cannot be ignored. 


Shrewd buyers of tank cars at home and 


abroad accept the world’s verdict in favor of 


General American Tank Cars. When the best 
and utmost in tank cars is desired there is 
never any question as to where to get it. 

Our repairing facilities are governed by the 
same standards as our production facilities. 
Both are at your disposal for repairing or 
building tank cars. Our experts await your 
call for information. Write 


AMERICAN 


ORPORATION 


Lessors 


Plants at: East Chicago, Ind.; Sand Springs, Okla.; Warren, Ohio 
Sales Offices: 17 Battery Place, New York; 24 California Street, San Francisco 
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onsolidated Classification 


Number Qne 


BECOMES EFFECTIVE DECEMBER THIRTIETH 


Concurrently the Freight Forwarding Service of 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


Will be Enlarged to Include All ow Lines of 
Traffic Provided Under Mixtures Covered by Rule 10 


ORGANIZED 1898 INCORPORATED 1900 





The Trans-Continental Freight Co. is America’s pioneer economist in the con- 


solidated 


carload development of related lines of traffic. 


For twenty-one years this Company has grown with the expanding requirements 


of many 


thousand patrons whom it has successfully served. 


An assured volume of traffic together with adequate warehouse facilities at 


principal 


assembling and distributing centers East and West at once guarantees the 


Company’s patrons a well defined and satisfactory service at carload rates plus a 


reasonab 


le service charge. 


Operating arrangements with reliable transfer companies throughout the United 
States and abroad insures for patrons a comprehensive teaming or motor service 
including store door delivery when desired. 

Traffic routed through a well known and fully established forwarding company 
obviously enables better service for all concerned, while a division of freight between a 
number of experimental mediums invariably works to the disadvantage of shipper 
and receiver. 

Our references include banks, commercial agencies and satisfied patrons to 
whom we will gladly refer interested shippers. 


General Offices: Chicago, 203 S. Dearborn St. Eastern Office: New York, Woolworth Building 


YOUR INQUIRIES ARE RESPECTFULLY SOLICITED 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT CO. 


Export and Domestic Freight Forwarders 





BOSTON, Old South Bldg. CLEVELAND, Hippodrome Bldg. 


Agencies in All BUFFALO, Ellicott Square. LOS ANGELES, Van Nuys Bldg. Cable Address: 
Principal Cities PHILADELPHIA, Drexel Bldg. SAN FRANCISCO, Monadnock Bldg. - “Trans-Conti” 
CINCINNATI, Union Trust Bldg. SEATTLE, Alaska Bldg. ' 
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| The Greatest Improvement 


In Shipping Tags In 
Filty Years 


That’s a broad statement—but it’s true. 
The Duo Safety Shipping Tag (patent pending) is fool-proof. 


No matter how rough your shipments may be handled, no matter 
if some reckless expressman grabs up a package by the tag and 
tears it off, the Safety Stub always remains attached so the 
shipment can be identified and delivery effected. 


The Duo Safety Shipping Tag is not an¥experiment; it has been 
thoroughly tested in practical use upon thousands of Freight and 
Express shipments. 


When attached to your shipments it means one hundred percent 
protection. 


Samples are ready for you to test. 


Send for them. 
Sole Manufacturer 
INTERNATIONAL TAG (COMPANY 
Tag Service 


Chicago, Illinois, U.S. A. 





